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WHO LOST AN AMERICAN? 




NEW YORK 


RAPIETTA GREENSPONCE, GIRL COUNSELOR, 
COMES TO MY AID 


When I recall today what a mark I must have appeared, 
before Rapietta came to my rescue, I have to smile. It’s a 
wonder somebody didn’t take me for a fool. 

Legally speaking I have held my own ground ever since. 
The house that stands on the ground is, of course, in Rapi- 
etta’s name— but what house by the side of any road could 
have found a better friend to Man? Bless the day, I say, 
when first I shook the firm small hand of Rapietta Green- 
sponge, Courageous Counselor: Bless that hour. 

“Are you putting that expression on to match the style 
of your shoes or is it real?’’ Rapietta inquired of me with 
a forthright smile, when I first appeared in the offices of 
Doubledge Deadsinch & O’Lovingly, shaking my hand 
forthrightly. 

“The expression is as completely my own as the shoes," I 
assured her, referring to the ankle-high white sneakers 
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I had earned, some years before, by making a bet on a 
Cuban middleweight. Naturally I call them my Ked Gav- 
ilans. 

“I don’t believe it,” she told me, “but if you can hold 
it, we’ll bury them.” 

“Might I ask whom we may be burying, ma’am?” I in- 
quired, watching my grammar as this was my first visit to 
New York. 

Rapieita tiptoed to the door, opened it softly, peered 
down the corridor, closed it as softly, and tiptoed back to 
confide in me. 

''The jackals who are trying to take advantage of you, 
my frie7id/' 

I tiptoed to the door, opened it softly, and peered down 
the corridor. Sure enough, the jackals had gone into hiding. 

“Any jury with eyes in its head can see advantage is be 
ing taken of you by somebody, so it must be them,** she 
revealed. It was the first time I had seen the judicial mind 
at work. 

“In event of a bench trial before a blind judge,” she 
explained, making allowances for the fact that I was only 
a layman, “we’ll demand a change of venue.” 

It was during my first change of venue that an Indiana 
sheriff led a motorbike posse to my door and read an evic- 
tion notice aloud to me. I did not ask him to let me read it 
myself as there was not a moment to lose. Excusing myself, 
I rolled my stamp collection into my G.I. blanket, 
mounted my British lightweight bicycle made in Duessel- 
dorf and, with the cry of "Sink the Bismarck!” broke 
through the cordon and sped swiftly down the Indiana 
Turnpike till I came to a tollway. There I abandoned the 
bike and made my way on foot to Chicago’s West Side. 

Quick thinking had thus salvaged several valuable items 
as well.as a portion of my dignity. 
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When the weather turned cold the hallway in which I 
had taken refuge, pending word from Rapietta, developed 
a draft. I didn’t mind walking up and down swinging my 
arms until dawn; but when the weather turned icy I began 
to slip on the frost. I bumped my head just once too often. 
The suspicion then came upon me that either advantage 
had somehow been taken of me once more or the hallway 
was too small for sleeping purposes. 

Reluctant as I was to get a representative of law and or- 
der into trouble I determined, nonetheless, to advise Rapi- 
etta of my situation. I set out for the Eastern Seaboard 
with my Eastem-Seaboard-English dictionary under my 
arm. 

Exchanging cheerful handwaves with motorists along 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike was jolly fun, particularly 
when a light snow was falling. Then I could pelt merry 
fellows driving to town. One fellow got into the spirit of 
the thing so well that he stopped and invited me to ride 
beside him. 

I accepted readily and was about to thank him when he 
struc k me with a rubber gearshift handle with great force 
and pushed me into a snowbank. As I didn’t wish to make 
a nuisance of myself around a clinic, I waited until the 
blood from the gash had coagulated before setting out once 
more. 

Six days later I was riding through the Holland Tunnel 
singing 

Dont throw bouquets at me 
Don't laugh at my jokes too much— 

and in no time at all I was opening the door of Doubledge 
Dcadsinch & O’Lovingly. I simply could not remember to 
knock. 

Rapietta Greensponge was with a hearty fellow who 
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looked so familiar to me that I felt I must have en- 
countered him somewhere before. 

“Three guesses,” The Hearty Fellow offered, causing me 
to warm to him. Nobody enjoys playing “Guess Whom” 
more than I. I guess Fd rather play “Guess Whom” than 
ride a passenger train. 

“Only offer him two,” Rapietta counseled him. I gath- 
ered he was her client as well as myself. We already had 
something in common. 

“I don’t need three!” I boasted, can guess in one— 
Have you been in a Bwoadway Pwoduction wecently?” 1 
asked The Hearty Fellow, cleverly emulating Mr. Bennett 
Surface. 

“No,” he confessed, falling into my twap. 

“Then you are Zewo Mothtell!” 

“You’re getting warmer,” my new friend assured me. 

“Come on, give us a clue, kid,” I cajoled him. for he was 
a regular fellow. 

He turned back the lapel of his coat and revealed a sher- 
iff’s badge. 

“Duke Wayne!” I cried. 

“You’re getting even warmer,” was my hearty friend’s 
hearty response. 

“No more guesses,” Rapietta cautioned, “he’s really get- 
ting warm.” 

“Oh, tell anyhow,'' I pleaded. 

“Next time I see vou,” my mysterious fiiend promised as 
he shook my hand, and left. 

“Wemember— you pwomised!” 1 called gaily after him. 
Then I became my old thoughtful self. 

I told Rapietta henv I had been evicted and had saved 
myself by quick thinking and the cry of *'Sink the Bis- 
marck!” 

“W.here is the bicycle now?” she inquired. 
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“I traded it to a tollgate guard on the Indiana Tollway 
for an extra pair of Ked Gavilans. He won his by betting 
on Chuck Davey.” 

“You’re putting me on/* Rapietta told me, waggling a 
finger playfully at me. 

“I needed them to keep my feet dry,** I explained, “in 
event it rained on the Pennsylvania Turnpike. Last time 
it snowed and I got a gash on my forehead.” 

Rapietta’s admiration gleamed in her eyes but there 
was no time for that. Wasting no time in useless indigna- 
tion, she handed rne a document prepared for the contin- 
gency we now faced. 

I read it swiftly and had to protest. 

Passing ownership of the house to herself was a shrewd 
legal stroke—but what was to become of my stamp col- 
let tion? Kven now it might be endangered by another 
motoil)ike posse. I demanded that Rapietta assume guardi- 
anship of it lest it be seized as I slept. My clever demand 
put her on the defensive. 

“I tan onlv assume guardianship in perpetuity.” she 
dickered. I snanhed the papers and signed them before 
she ( ould ( hange her mind, and once more we had eluded 
my pursuers. 

“What does ‘in perpetuity’ mean, Rapietta?” I inquired 
later. 

“It means that your stamp colleition is now protected 
forever by a little somebody.” she assured me modestly. 

“Then that was a neat ruse,” I boasted. 

‘ It certainly was," Rapietta agreed generouslv. “and 
half the ( ledii belongs to von." She emphasized this bv tap- 
ping the top button of my weskit with her forefinger. 

The honor of the thing fired mv ambition. “What do I 
do next?'* I asked eagerly, jumping in and out of my sneak- 
ers. “How am I to get full credit for something?” 
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Rapietta put her hands on my shoulders to calm me. 

“Bring five hundred in small bills to my apartment after 
twelve,” she advised me; “we are facing a new contin- 
gency.” 

“Then we will have our first lunch together!” I realized. 

“Twelve midnight, you wild thing,” she taunted me 
gently while shoving me with her powerful forearms into 
the spick-and-span corridor of Doubledge Deadsinch &: 
O’Lovingly, Selfless Solicitors— “and bring your toothbrush 
so we can both get some sleep.” 

Rapietta slammed the door softly in my face. Little did 
the innocent creature fancy that at that very moment my 
G.I. tcxithbrush was hanging about my neck cleverly con- 
cealed by my collar. For. since suffering the theft of my 
Dr. West's in the 178th Field Artillery I have never been 
able to bring myself to hang it up in a civilian bathroom. 
Needless to say I was honorably discharged. So much for 
World War I. 

Shortly after midnight the contingency Rapietta was 
facing came to a head. 

“What do I do now?” I asked sleepily, for it had been a 
trying day. 

“Hit the road by the backstair,” she explained, “and 
write me par avion/' And slipping into sleep as easily as 
she had slipped into French, the dear girl began snoring 
noisily. 

Swiftly translating her message into my mother tongue, 
I hurried down the stair and picked my w'ay through C-* n 
tral Park in search of a friendly drugstore where I might 
purchase a par avion stamp. A friendly oflK er interceded, 
inquiring why I might be walking barefooty in New York 
after the sun had set. Although I had noticed that the 
streedamps were lit, I hadn't noticed that I'd forgotten my 
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shoes. Thanking the ofTiccr courteously, I hurfied bark to 
Rapietta’s to recover them. 

She did not answer my knock. But when one of my Ked 
Gavilans came through the transom I concluded she must 
therefore be half awake, and knocked again. 

I'he second shoe caused me to wonder whether it were 
Rapietta throwing, as the shoe that came through this time 
was a size 13 British walker. It made a snug fit. 

I peered through the keyhole in order to see why Rapi- 
etta was getting her footwear confused with mine, and sure 
enough, she was wide awake. Never a man to spoil some- 
body clse’s good time, I withdrew tippytoe. 

Returning across the Pennsylvania Turnpike, however, 
I didn’t make as good time as I had in coming because the 
walker has a higher heel than a sneaker, which has no heel 
at all. 

My spirits picked up on the Indiana Tollway, and I be- 
gan striding along while humming contentedly 

I fu a Diriiidnng Daddy jiom Dumas 
*71 you oughta srr me do my stuff. 

I was first in line at the General Delivery window in 
(Ihitago the hdlowing morning. My reward was a night 
wire from New York. 

Had something gone wrong in the week I’d been gone? 
I opened the wire with apprehension. Sure enough, it was 
from Rapietta: 

TIDE HAS rURXFD STOP ]VT HAVE JACKALS 
COKXTRLD 

Western Union had italicized a telegram for me! It was 
my first time. 

I wiled back: 
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MISS YOU STOP COMING BACK TO HELP 
CORNER JACKALS 

By taking a shortcut through Grant Park I reacheii the 
monument to Stephen A. Douglas on Twenty-ninth and 
the lake by noon. Bundling my clothes neatly, with my 
oddly matched shoes inside to keep them dry, I struck out 
into the lake at Thirty-first and came up, dripping but 
happy, on a sandbar only a quarter-mile offshore just as 
day was breaking the following morning. Now all I had 
to do was find the Indiana Tollway in order to make the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike so I could again negotiate the Hol- 
land Tunnel. I so much wanted to see Doubledge Dead- 
sinch and O’ Lovingly once again. 

A motorist driving a Bentley with a Nassau, Bahamas, 
license, picked me up at Fiarrisburg and made me get out 
in front of the Shredded \Vlu‘at plant at Ni.igara Falls. 
After admiring the colored lights on the falls while e.iting a 
Shredded Wheat biscuit somebody had discarded on the 
grass, I was once again on my way. In no lime at all I was 
striding cheerfully along the Palisades, humming: 

In some secluded rendevons 

That oxter looks the avenue 

With cocktails for two 

As we enjoy a cigarette 

To some exquisite ehansonette 

My head may go reeling 

But my heart will he obedient 

Most any afternoon at five 

We*ll he so glad weWe both alive 

It may he fortune will complete her plan 

That all began 

With cocktails for two 


until I reached the offices I loved so well. 
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“Tie a rubber band around it and toss it fhrough the 
transom, Needlenose,” Rapietta’s voice instructed me from 
within. 

Nobody had ever called me Needlenose before. 

It was my first time again. 

“I don’t have a rubber band,'* I explained through the 
door. After looking carefully about to see whether I’d 
brought somebody along. 

“INe your shoelace!” she instructed me. 

”\Vhi( h shoe?” I countered. 

“ riie longest!” 

I had a problem: my laces were of equal length. 

Quickly solving this pu/zler by cutting one short and 
using the other, I called— ‘‘Readyl—What I do wrap it 
around^' 

” The bankroll, Melonhead.” 

“I don’t have a bankroll. Rapietta.” 

“Oh,” 1 hc'ard her mutter, “it’s him,'* and she opened 
the df)or. ”I was expec ting a Britisher named Walker,” she 
explained. “What the hell do you want?” 

“I felt we should be together while the tide was turn- 
ing. dear.” I explained. 

“ I he tide ebbed yesterday.” she explained crisply. “Now 
thrx'rr suing us." 

R.i|)it‘tta handt'd me a morocTo-bound sheaf of ‘^99 pages 
of single-spaced figures, .\dding them up to see if they 
c ame out right was interesting work. 1 had never done ad- 
dition before It was one more first time. 

“(iet up off the' floor.” she reproac hed me. 

“But what does it mean, dear?" 1 asked. 

“It’s your bill as of the fiscal year ending tc^dav at 1200 
hours. Four researchers, five shysteis. Morris 1 rust and 
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an alley-fir^v have l)ecn working night and day in youi 
interest, compiling your aecoiint.” 

“Why, I thought Doublcdgc Dcadsinrh & O’ Lovingly 
took my case on contingency ** I protested. 

“Where is your compassion?” Rapietta reproached me. 
“Are Doubledge Deadsinch and Pyrhana to be pauperized 
by a legal technicality? Is a layman to impoverish men of 
good family? Is that their reward for giving of themselves 
selflessly in your interest?” 

“When did Pyrhana join us?” I inquired. 

“When O’Lovingly retired,” she informed me, and 
turned her back to me. I felt aicfiiL 

“I didn’t mean to hurt you, Rapietta,” I tried to explain, 
approaching her. But she kept her back to me. It was a 
swivel chair. 

“I’m putting it up to you,” was all she would say. 

She was putting it up to me. 

“Not to mention a C.P.A.,” she reminded me over lier 
shoulder. I heard the catch in my counselor’s voice. When 
I put my hands on her shoulders they were quaking. 

“You are a brave girl,” I told her; “you haven’t men- 
tioned yourself.” 

Rapietta captured my hand and clasped it betwc'C'n her 
own. When she tunied her eyes to mine they were shining. 

“/ am yours c^n contingenc y.“ the sell sac rific ing girl con- 
fessed. And, taking me by the hand, led me* into her inner 
office, opened a drawer, and from it withdrew a doc uineiit 
which she handed me. 

It was a oneway passage on the* SS Mrycr Davis, depart- 
ing frcirn Pie r 80 , 'Tuesday, at lOoo hours. 

“What does it all niran^'' 1 wanted to know. 

Rapietta’s fac e grew stern. “It means that our opponents 
have discovered tliat you marched in a demonstration pro- 
teslirtg the bombing of Lt^iopia in 1913, or somewhere 
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along in there, and you have to get out of the country be- 
fore you are subpoenaed. If this evidence comes to light 
they will be able to establish that if you had a mind you'd 
be dangerous! Our defense will go sky-high.” 

“But I have never been at sea before,” I protested. 

“You've been at sea for some time,” Rapietta told me. 

I wondered what she meant by that. 

“Can I afford an ocean voyage?” was my next poser. 

“Candidly, you can't afford a trip to the drugstore for an 
ainnail stamp,” she told me candidly. 

“I already made that trip.” I revealed that my memory, 
at any rate, was still functioning. “Now I'd like to go 
somewhere else. But I’d like to return someday.” 

“We can't chance that,” she informed me. “You'll have 
to stay abroad until things blow over.” 

“How will I know when they have blown?” 

“You will receive a message par avion— that means ‘Wel- 
come to Paris,’ dear boy.” 

And wasting no time in useless indignation, she drew a 
document from her desk she had already prepared, in or- 
der to avoid losing even more time in useless indignation. 

“I have completed arrangements for you with my trust- 
worthy cousin, Trustworthy k^x-Naval-Eye Roger Blue- 
blade of Blueblade, Suckingwisc, Scalpel & Tourniquet, 
I'rustworthy Publishers, whom I deeply admire, as he 
comes from the venal branch of our family.” 

“I admire W’lial Roger Blueblade, Ex-Naval Eye, too, 
Rapietta!” I assured her with an eager cry. 

"You preposterous Tint”— Rapietta was suddenly put out 
with me— “you don’t even know the sneaky little usurer 
and you’re admiring him— for what?'" 

“Keep your voice down, darling,” I felt forced to re- 
prove her: “there is no need of getting rowdy simply 
because I happen to know thaL. as Mr. Blueblade has pub- 
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lished some of the most trustworthy volumes in circulation, 
hence his name of Trustworthy Roger is not unearned.” 

This speech, delivered with an aloof take-it-or-leave-it 
air, raised me in Rapietta’s eyes at the same moment that 
it reduced her to sitting down heavily. The judicial bur- 
den she was carrying on my account was almost too heavy 
for her childish shoulders, I perceived. 

“Let us look at it this way.” I took a kindlier tone. “Peo- 
ple who really matter hardly ever enter a Chicago hallway. 
But there is no telling whom a first-class passenger may 
meet. I might even meet Abraham Ribicoff.” 

While Rapietta had her back turned to me, I signed 
the papers swiftly to make certain she would not change 
her mind. When she turned about and handed the papers 
to me to sign, I shook my head stubbornly. 

Rapietta paled. 

“What is the meaning of this?” she asked sternly. 

“Oh, I just don’t want to,” I teased her. 

Rapietta sneered. 

“l.ook at yourself,” she told me, “standing there in one 
British walker and a button-down sneaker and no socks, 
presuming to impose a layman’s judgment upon legal 
counsel.” 

Though shaken, I held my ground. I did not make PF(.' 
by happenstance. I just happened to be inducted when the 
army needed cowards in that classification. 

“If you don’t sign you can’t have a lion Voyage party.” 
she informed me with finality. 

“I don’t care/' This was turning out to be a real fun 
day. 

“You won’t get to meet Abe,” she threatened me. 

I gave ground. 

“Say please," I demanded. 
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She refused. It was a test of strength between two strong 
souls. 

“A Bon Voyage party!" I suddenly caught the picture. 
"For me?" I asked, and began jumping in and out, as both 
shoes happened to be unlaced. 

"What does it all mean?" I cried. 

"It means you will soon be rubbing elbows with 'cel- 
ebs,* " she informed me quietly. 

" 'Celebs? Such as people seen wecently in Bwoadway 
pwoductions by Tennessee Rilliams?" I inquired, getting 
myself under contwol. 

"Such as Chinless Kilgallen, Hedda Fxzema, and Nor- 
man Manlifellow, Boyish Author." 

Rapietta put her hands on my shoulders in event I 
should begin jumping again, but I was feeling too faint 
for that. 

"Do you mean Norman Manlifellow, Boyish Author, 
might come to a party for me?** 

Might?'* Rapietta scoffed. "He wouldn’t dare stay 
away." 

".And what of Leon Urine, author of The Whole World 
Looks Jewish When You're w Love?'* 

Rapietta touched forefinger to thumb in the gesture em- 
ployed by the fast international set to indicate Leon was 
in the bag. 

"And shall we play Verites?" 

"No. dear, Fran^oise won’t make it. But Giovanni John- 
son shall!" 

My brt'ath caught. 

"You don’t mean Sixteenth Arrondissernent Johnson, 
Anierii a’s greatest gift to Mecca since .Ahmad Jamal?" 

"None other." 

"And will he wear his fez?" 

"I guarantee it." 
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She was too late to hold me down. I got in six jumps 
before I could stop. 

“Roger Blueblade is our manl“ I cried, coming down 
for the last time. “Give me the papers, dear girl, dear 
girl”— and I reached for the shining sheaf. 

Rapietta snatched it back. 

“Youve already signed them when I wasn’t looking, you 
mischievous marmoset,” she taunted me. The clever crea- 
ture had been on to my game all alongl 

She flung herself across my lap in a burst of gaiti Pari- 
sienjie but slipped through my knees to the floor with her 
dirndl tumbling capriciously under her armpits. This was 
a woman I had never glimpsed before. 

“Is that what is called a foundation garment, sweet- 
heart?” I made bold to ask. 

“Why do you ask, awful boy?” 

“Because it’s raking the hell off my sternum, awful girl.” 

“It’s a foundation garment alright,” she chuckled mer- 
rily— “a Guggenheim Foundation garment— Yuck! YuckI 
Yuck!” and in an access of womanly passion she grasped 
me to her change belt. 

I extricated myself from her grip and filled two long- 
stemmed glasses with imported manzanilla, taking care not 
to spill a drop. 

“There is one question I have to ask, sweetheart,” I told 
her seriously. 

“You have only to ask.” 

”Did Ethiopia finally get free?” 

“They must have. They now belong to us.” 

“Then here is to Haile Selassie,” I proposed, clinking 
my glass against hers although she was nowhere near it. 

“The Lion of Judah!” Rapietta responded, seizing her 
glass and flinging the contents full in my face. 

Taking me upon her lap, the changeful creature dried 
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my face on her doeskin bag while reproaching me for not 
keeping my knees together when she had sat t?pon mine. 
As her fingers kept trailing the catch of my change purse, 
I had to shift position now and again. 

Yet in trading a cabin-class hallway for a first-class state- 
room on a first-class ocean, I could not help but feel I must 
have outwitted somebody. 

“I feel Tve made a shrewd move for a layman,” I as- 
sured my friend and legal counsel, Rapietta Greensponge, 
Decorous Public Defender. 

“Son,” Rapietta confided in me, “you are all layman.” 

So much ior World War II. 

If all that was needed for a successful Bo?} Voyage party 
was one clever move, I’d already made it by buying a gal- 
lon of sauterne for S2.98, putting it under the soda re- 
charger until it fizzed, and then pouring it into bottles 
labeled “Mumm’s.” Because if there was one thing I 
wanted my New York friends to have, it was the aura of 
success. I didn’t wish them success itself— in fact, I longed 
passionately for the total ruin of them one by one— but I 
did want to arrange some sort of aura for them. 

“How does a hack like that manage to serve champagne 
at all hours?” my New York friends often marvel. My Chi- 
cago friends don’t bother with that. They just say, 
“Where’d you get the cheap wine?” and toss the remains 
of their drink in the sink. So much for bobsledding at 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen. 

My next move was to snip whiskey ads of Scotsmen 
playing bagpipes and glue them onto old root-beer bottles, 
into w’hich I poured the contents of a curious brew dis- 
tilled on Amsterdam Avenue to which nobody has yet 
given a name, probably because it has to be got down with- 
out fooling around or it won’t go down at all. Labeling 
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these “The Best Scotch Procurable” would, I hoped, raise 
the fascinafing issue of where one might purchase the best 
scotch that is unprocurable; thus providing even inarticu- 
late guests with a topic of conversation. 

Rapietta arrived first, as might have been expected, with 
the excuse that she had news so good it couldn’t wait. 

“I am as much for good news as your next client,” I re- 
proached her, “but couldn’t it have waited till you’d fin- 
ished dres'lsing?” 

“Just because a person’s girdle snags on her navel is no 
sign a person isn’t well dressed,” Rapietta pointed out. 

“A flimsy alibi,” I had to tell her, for she is the only 
counselor in the jurisdiction of New York State with a dol- 
lar-shaped navel. 

“Any jury that has eyes in its head,” she began, but I cut 
her off. “I know, I know/' I told her quickly. I just didn’t 
want to go through that blind-judge routine again. 

New York was sharpening me up, as the readermay have 
noticed. 

What the SS Meyer Davis could do for me remained to 
be seen. 

“What I want to know is how much we’re going to wipe 
them jackals out for, Rapietta,” I demanded. 

“A good round sum,” she assured me. “I am dropping a 
writ of Non Compis Barracuda into the hopper, and when 
it hops out we will be legally entitled to bone our oppo- 
nents like a fish.” 

“Then that’s one of the best kinds there are,” I realized, 
doing a Bon Voyage jig even though the party hadn’t lic- 
gun. 

“Now slip me five hundred in small bills, and into the 
hopper she goes,” Rapietta invited me. 

“Five hundred?” I asked, bewildered anew. 
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"For Non Compis Bonefish just like I said,” she re- 
minded me. 

I lacked eleven dollars of five hundred, but Rapietta, 
generous friend, drew the balance out of the dollar-shaped 
navel, accepted my Parker 51 as collateral at 40 per cent, 
and glanced at her watch to check the hour of the trans- 
action. A moment later we were friends again. 

But where were my guests? 

A rich Old-Plantation contralto came wafting up the 
cotton-pickin’ stairs. It mounted ahead of the singer flight 
after flight: 

Dis train don’t carry no gamblers 
Dis train 
Dis train 

Dis train don’t carry no ramblers 
Dis train 
Dis train 

We’s ridin’ to Freedom on de Freedom Train 
Gonna git to Freedom on a daisy chain 
Dis train 
Dis train 

“Giovanni is here!” I cried, and I had barely cried it 
when a small, sandpiperish person, wearing a fez, and 
deeply tanned, sandpipcrcd into the room. 

"Oil sont tons les garfons?’’ He skipped gaily about. 
“Allons-nous joiier?” He stretched out on a divan, put his 
fez under his head for a pillow, picked up the phone, 
crossed his sandals, and dialed languidly. 

“Hello, Da-aady,” he informed the phone, “still angwy 
with me? No, I can’t see you; I’m flying south, and one 
goodbye is enough. Yes, I’m holding Roy Wilkens respon- 
sible for my nephew’s well-being while I’m gone. No, I 
don’t have to worry about my niece; they take care of 
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themselves. Of course I don’t like my nephew as well I do 
you; it’s a •different thing, like related— oooo, aren’t you 
the dzealous daddyl Did I tell you Normy has decided to 
be mayor, and I’m infuriated with him, sacrificing himself 
that way? Why should he be responsible for juvenile de- 
linquency and technocracy and all like that, Da-aaady? 
Isn’t that Jack Kerouac’s job? The first thing you know, 
he’s going to want to be president of something, I don’t 
think he cares of what. But what I say, let that to somebody 
who is ready for the responsibility, like Eddie Fisher. Well, 
kiss-kiss and huggy-vous, see you in the Seizierne Arrondisse- 
ment, Daddy-doo. No. DoJit bring Faulkner.” And he 
hung up. 

I was pleased to see a young man devoted to his father 
but I didn’t understand why he didn’t want anybody to 
bring Faulkner. 

“For tjie same reason I don’t want anybody to bring 
Hemingway,” he read my mind; “Faulkner is full of soupy 
rhetoric, and Papa wrote a novel that is boyish and ro- 
mantic.” 

“What we need is more novels that are girlish and un- 
romantic,” I hurried to agree, because I saw his point. 

“No!” he refuted me fiercely, “all we need is as much 
truth as we can bear!” 

He stood up, the better to look commanding. I quailed. 

“I can’t stand much of that crazy stuff,” I had to admit. 
“Can your 

“All I can do,” he informed me proudly, “is attempt to 
prove, by hard precept and harder example, that people 
can be better than they are!” 

“Oh, good for you, Giovanni Johnson,” I exclaimed, 
“and ril help you— between us we’ll make the rats better 
than they are whether they like it or not! We’ll cram gocxi- 
ness down their stinking throats! By God, you and I are 
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going to show the scum a few tricks— in three n^onths well 
both be richl” 

“Where’s the booze?” he asked me quietly, "you nut.” 

And it is a pure wonder how many people you’ve never 
met will go out of their way to wish you a pleasant journey 
if you’ll only keep liquor on hand. In the space of several 
minutes there were more people partying about me than I 
could have hoped to meet in a year on Milwaukee Avenue. 

“Have you been in a Bwoadway Pwoduction wecently?” 
I would ask a guest, and then move to another. When they 
began replying, “You’ve asked me that twice,” I refused to 
be offended. 

A fellow wearing a sandwich-board advertising himself 
approached me. 

“I am Norman Manlifellow,” he introduced himself, 
sheathing a nine-inch jackknife, “Hemingway never wrote 
anything that would disturb an eight-year old.” He began 
working the lighting of the board by a battery concealed 
in his pocket, with the result that his candidacy for the 
Presidency of American Writers was spelled out alter- 
nately in red and blue lights. I realized that 1 was dealing 
with none other than the boyish author of The Elk Pad- 
dock, or Look, Ma, My Fly Is Open. 

■•“It’s a nice thing if a fellow can hold down two jobs,” I 
offered, thus intimating that I knew he was running for 
two offices, but before he could pick up the intimation 
someone began kicking the door in and I had to hurry 
there before the hinges gave way. 

It was Ginny Ginstruck, whose own hinges gave way 
some decades ago. 

“I may stagger— but I never fall down!” Ginny trum- 
peted triumphantly, swinging her handbag heavily at my 
head. Ginny may hold onto that bag when she swings it. 
Then again, she may let go. As it holds a one-pound jar of 
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Pond’s cold^ cream and a fifth of Haig & Haig, you’re better 
off if she lets go. Somebody farther off is more likely to go 
down then than yourself. 

They never stagger. They just go down. 

"I may fall down,” Ginny explained, knocking guests 
sidewise and every whichway, “but you can’t pinch me 
without a warrant!” 

It’s true that Ginny has never been pinched. Ever since 
forming a literary agency with Zazubelle Zany, in fact, she 
has been picking victories out of defeat. 

“We may have returned that rotten book to the wrong 
writer,” is the view of Ginstruck & Zany, “but goddamn 
it, we got it in the mails, didn’t we? Alright, so that rotten 
novel got thrown out with that rotten Sunday-Times Book 
Review but goddamn it, we got the rotten carbon around 
the joint somewhere. Ain’t we? Alright, maybe we did sell 
something to Hollywood without asking some idiot’s per- 
mission, but goddamn, that agent acted like he was drunk 
too.” 

Typewritten pages fluttered across the floor every time 
Ginny opened her bag to take a drink. She fell across the 
divan, using a dozen crumpled pages for a pillow. 

“Did you misplace these, Ginny?” I asked, after I had 
assembled sections of a treatise entitled Cerebrum to Cere- 
bellum: How We Think, the lifework of a brain surgeon 
whose own mind had recently snapped. Or he wouldn’t 
have dispatched it to Ginstruck & Zany. 

“I never lose nothin’, you sonofabitch,” she reassured 
me; “they just keep saying that so their rotten friends won’t 
think a publi.sher turned them down. Get me a drink, you 
rotten crook; get out of my sightline, Whoever-You-Are; I 
done everything I could for you, you cheap ape; the least 
you can do is get a lady a drink, you lickspittle baboon. 
Who the hell let you in?” 
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“I’m the fellow the party’s for, Ginny,” I reminded her. 
"I invited you to show you there weren’t any hard feelings 
on my part just because you lost that book and gave away 
the other one and told me you’d sue if I got another 
agent.’’ 

Ginny pulled herself up by holding onto a floor lamp. 
I stepped on its base to keep it from falling, as Ginny 
weighs three pounds more than a porpoise. 

“You invite me to a party ’n’ then you bee-rate me in 
front of your snooty friends,’’ she told me, looking terribly 
hurt. “ ‘Come up to my house and see a boob’— is that what 
you told them?’’ She broke into tears. 

“Don’t cry, Ginny,’’ I asked her. 

She reached for her handbag, so I got out of the way. 
When I brought her a water glass of straight gin she drank 
it down in one try and lay back. 

“I’m leaving on the SS Meyer Davis/' I told her. “Aren’t 
you proud of me?’’ 

“I don’t give a goddamn if you’re climbing into a nose 
cone,” Ginny told me. “When are you going to get me a 
drink?” 

I have to give Old Ginny credit. Losing a few lifetime 
treatises doesn’t dampen her spirits. 

A fellow in hom-rimmed glasses helped me to prop 
Ginny against tlie wall with a Manhattan Directory at her 
feet to keep her from sliding. I thought it would take a 
Queens Directory as well, but he thought one book was 
enough. I told him I knew Ginny longer than he: when 
.she ^t.iited to slide, one Manhattan book wasn’t going to 
hold her. 

The hom-glassed fellow introduced himself as Kenwood 
McCowardly, Chief Junior Editor of Doubledeal & Wun- 
shot, a subsidiary of Ethical & Entity. Mr. McCowardly 
was interested in my transaction with Blueblade & Scalpel, 
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and I had just gotten to the good part, where I swing a 
first-class passage on a real ocean liner simply by signing 
over ownership of everything in perpetuity. 

"fVe wouldn’t have taken advantage of you like that,” 
Mr. McCowardly informed me; “we would have limited 
out rights to ninety-nine years. We’re an ethical house.” 

At that moment Rapietta took Mr. McCowardly by his 
ethical elbow and led him into the bedroom and shut the 
door. I was flattered to see that one of our leading junior 
editors was- represented by the same courageous counselor 
as myself. 

Sure enough, Ginny began to slide, so I had to get 
another directory. While holding her ankles, a young 
woman, seeing the difficulty of my position, came up with 
a Bronx and a Yonkers book too. With her help we got 
Ginny blocked so she couldn’t inadvertently trip anybody. 

The helpful young woman introduced herself as Denise 
Paperfish, wife of Alfred Paperfish, Leading Footnote King. 
I inquired whether Alfred was on hand, having long been 
an admirer of his authenticity; not to mention his foot- 
noteship. 

"I left the old fig home,” Mrs. Paperfish assured me, “I 
loathe him,” 

"I'm sorry to hear your marriage didn’t turn out well. 
Demise,” I consoled the poor child. 

“Oh, I loathed him long before I married him,” she 
explained. I didn’t follow the explanation but assumed it 
had something to do with Literature. 

"Nobody but a square would marry a man she didn’t 
loathe,” she cleared matters up; "right now he is doing a 
paper revealing that Lewis and Clark were forced to make 
their expedition because nasty talk in Washington had 
made it impossible for them to be alone together anywhere 
except in the Northwest Territory.” 
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“I begin to see what you mean,” I assured l|er. 

"I treat him like so much dirt,” she added proudly. 

“Don’t worry,” I comforted the woman; "on Alfred 
Paperlish dirt isn’t noticeable.” 

Then we stood merely looking at each other. 

“Well, Mister Man,” she broke the silence, “it’s your 
move.” 

“Mine?” 

“I have just time for a quickie,” she explained. 

“I think we should come to terms with the Technocrats,” 
was the only move I could think to make for the moment. 

“Furthermore, Mister Man, my name is not ‘Demise.’ ” 
She concluded our little discussion and turned away to 
seek elsewhere for a quickie. 

“Lean white cat vs. lean black cat!” I heard Giovanni 
make a curious challenge. Sure enough, it was Norman 
Manlifellow he was challenging. 

“Lean white boy meets lean black boy!” Norman re- 
plied. 

I looked around to see if I was hearing right, as the 
better word for Ciiovanni would be “puny,” and Norman’s 
physique is closer to Buddy Hackett’s than to that of a 
jaguar. 

But Giovanni, tossing his fez to one side, balanced him- 
self like a ballet dancer, strangely upon one leg; and 
Norman executed a similar posture with equivalent grace. 

I w’as about to witness the first arabesque Indian- 
wrestling contest in the history of American letters! 

“Is this for the black or the white supremacist title?” I 
inquired eagerly, hoping to get a bet down. 

Ginny sat up and boggled about. “Liberace can whip 
you both!” she announced, and sank back upon the divan. 

Norman, apparently discouraged by this comment, broke 
the contest off. “I’m a writer, not a performer,” he ex- 
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plained wifh disdain of attention-getting devices, and 
thereupon stood on his head; revealing, as his trousers 
slipped to his knees, that one of his socks bore the legend 
“Look at me!” and the other the plea '"Keep Lookingl” 

Actually, I believe his withdrawal from the contest was 
provoked by an unwritten ethical law among New York 
writers never to run for public office against one another. 
Except, of course, for the Presidency of American Writers. 

At this point he resumed an upright position and began 
jumping up and down with drinks in both hands, shout- 
ing, “I’m getting mine! Getting mine!” As he was already 
wet from previous drinks I didn’t see the need of spilling 
more on himself. 

Giovanni, left in the ballet dancer’s attitude, got tired of 
holding it. He got back on tippytoe and tippytoed right up 
to me. 

“You look like you’re from nowhere,’’ he informed me. 
“Are you really from somewhere?’’ 

“Chicago.” I had to admit it. 

“Do you realize you are responsible for the race riots of 
1917?” he informed me, placing his forefinger on the tip 
of my nose. 

“I was eight years old at the time.” I tried wriggling out 
of the accusation. 

"You are an honorable, well-meaning white square,” he 
informed me; emphasizing his point by tapping my nose 
lightly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

What else could I say with my eyes crossed? I didn’t 
ask him to take the finger off as I knew this would be to 
deprive him of personal dignity. 

“In short,” he summed the situation up crisply, “you 
flatly deny that Negroes are lynched, jailed, cheated, cor- 
ruptetl, flogged, degraded, debauched, deprived, dehum- 
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anized, alienated, isolated, disaffected, locket in, locked 
out, smoked in, smoked out, outcast, outlawed, knocked 
down, strung up, run over, banjaxed, castrated, jillflirted, 
stomped, harassed, jeered at, vilified, despised, warped”— 
he paused to change fingers, as he tires easily— “pulled 
apart, soldered, molded, transfixed, invaded, pursued, 
abandoned, orphaned, aborted, disemboweled, and are 
last to be hired and first to be fired?” 

"I know you pay higher rents.” I gave an inch. 

“And you call yourself a Christian?" 

“I can’t call myself a Christian. I’m not ready for the 
responsibility.” 

“Ah! You take no responsibility. I could tell that by 
looking at you.” 

I broke. 

“I was the kid who put the ten thousand dollars under 
Eddie Cicotte’s pillow,” I made a clean breast of every- 
thing, “later I burned down the Reichstag. What can I do, 
just short of killing myself, to atone to the human race?” 

Giovanni relented. He removed his fingertip from my 
nose tip. I was grateful. A new resolve filled me. My eyes 
were wet as I grasped his hand. 

“Let me join you and Norman in your struggle against 
the established order,” I begged him for a chance to strike 
a blow against oppression. “Let me hail squad cars and 
pretend I thought they were taxis! Let me help snarl the 
system by defying local traffic ordinances! Let me lead a 
wade-in into Buckingham Fountain!” 

Norman came over to us. 

"Have you ever written anything that would disturb an 
eight-year-old?” he demanded. 

“I can’t remember.” 

“Then don’t bug me,” he instructed me, and walk^ off. 
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"Don’t Mig me either,” Giovanni added. '7'm going 
south.” 

I held him by his sleeve. "Take me with you to Atlanta,” 
I pleaded. 

He removed my hand. “The south of Corsica, Baby," 
he corrected me, and turned to leave. 1 followed. 

“But aren’t we going to fight for the downtrodden every- 
where?” I wanted to know. "Isn’t that our responsibility?" 

Giovanni turned so swiftly on me I almost lost my 
balance. 

"Ours?" he asked, as though he had not heard aright, 
"ours? Why can’t you understand that, as you represent 
white power, you have deprived me of the right to take any 
responsibility? Oh, no, Baby, you aren’t putting that on 
me now. I am a victim of society! You have to make every- 
thing up to me.” 

"I will! I will!” I leaped at the opportunity. ‘Til im- 
molate myself in the Negro race! I’ll pull a Jim Crow in 
reverse! I’ll be a white James Baldwin and you be a black 
Eisenhower!” 

Giovanni looked disgusted. 

“Go tell your troubles to tlie Reverend King,” he ad- 
vised me. ‘’Now ta-ta and huggy-vous. See you in the 
Seizi^me Arrondissement, Daddy-doo”— lie gave me a small 
delighted shriek and whirled about. "Normy, you dreadful 
boy! You goosed me!” 

“Boss Johnson can’t cut the mustard!” Normy challenged 
him, and fled out the door. 

A merry chase! Down the steps went Normy with Gio- 
vanni right on his heels, trying to catch him, and I was 
right on Giovanni’s heels, trying to catch him. At the 
Fiftieth Street entrance to Central Park, Giovanni almost 
caught Normy when Normy ducked around a hansom 
cab and Giovanni did a U-/um on him. I guess he would 
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have caught him at that if I hadn’t gotten between them. 
That was all that saved Normy. 

The last I saw of him he was heading toward the car- 
rousel in the park with Giovanni gaining on him. I 
couldn’t follow because I had lost my Ked Gavilan. It was 
under the cabman’s horse, and when I went to pick it up 
the horse reared, waking up the cabman. He leaned over 
and. gave me such a crack with the butt end of his whip 
that for a minute I forgot all about my sneaker. 

“What the hell do you think you’re doing?’’ he wanted 
to know, and I couldn’t blame him. 

“1 was just trying to be some kind of supremacist, sir,’’ 
I explained as best I could. 

“Can’t you do that without getting under a horse?’’ 

“I just got carried away, sir.” 

“If I give you another crack as good as the first, you’ll be 
carried away alright,” he told me, fingering the butt of his 
whip. 

“That first one was pretty good, sir,” I complimented 
him. “I want to thank you for it. It cleared my head.” 

A policeman came up at that moment, and I was pleased 
that he did. He was the same one who had scolded me for 
looking for a drugstore in Central Park without my shoes. 
I was relieved that I had one on now. 

“I sec you're back,” he congratulated me. “Where’s your 
other .shoe?” 

“It’s there under the horse, sir,” I pointed out. 

“Then get it and put it on.” 

I looked at the cabman. He still had a good grip on his 
whip. 

“Arc you waiting for me to pick it up and put it on for 
you?” the officer wanted to know. 

“No, sir.” 
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"Would |,ou rather go to the station with one shoe than 
two?” 

"No, sir, I’d rather wear both. If you give me my 
rathers.” 

"Then get it.” 

“The horse don’t want me to,” I explained. I didn’t 
want to get the cabman in trouble. 

But the cabman was a regular fellow. He came down off 
the cab and got the shoe for me. They both watched me 
putting it on. I tied a neat bow so they would see I was 
sincere. 

"Are you deformed, son?” the officer asked. 

“No, sir. It’s just that one shoe is a British walker and 
the other is a Ked Gavilan.” 

My friends exchanged glances. 

“Don’t take him in, he’s harmless,” the cabman sug- 
gested. 

“I wasn’t seriously thinking of taking him in,” the of- 
ficer decided in my favor. “I was just curious about his 
plans,” and he looked at me inquiringly. The cabman 
looked curious too. 

"VV'hy, come to think of it, my plans are to sail from 
Pier 86 in an hour and a half,” I recalled, checking the 
hour and hopping into the cab. 

“To Pier 86!” I instructed the helpful cabbie, and we 
were off at a rollicking gallop. 

“Are you going aboard without baggage?” he asked me 
over his shoulder. 

“Stop at the first hockshop. I’m glad you reminded me,” 
I thanked him. 

On Eighth Avenue I purchased two traveling bags and 
a secondhand electrified typewriter the salesman assured 
me was a real bargain. "And I’ll throw in an electrified 
tie,”*he offered. 
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"I’m traveling first class,” I demurred. "I dcfi't want to 
be conspicuous.” 

“Nothing conspicuous,” he reassured me. “Something 
in a dark blue with a gray pencil stripe.” 

He snapped a vermilion tie around my neck, one with 
two Chinese-red polka dots which lit up gloriously at the 
touch of the battery in my pocket. 

“And I’ll throw in an extra set of batteries in case the 
salt-air damages the set attached,” he told me. 

And he was as good as his word. 



DOWN 

WITH ALL HANDS 

THE CRUISE OF THE SS MEYER DAVIS 


At Pier 86 a blue-uniformed baggage-hustler took both 
bags and the typer off my hands, and I took the elevator. 
“How much does a baggage-hustler get per bag?” 1 asked 
the elevator guy. 

"He gets what you want to give in your heart," the guy 
instructed me. 

“I don’t want the man to work without shoes," I ex- 
plained. “How much does he get per bag?” 

The elevator guy stopped the lift between floors. “Let 
me tell you something," he reproved me; "the intelligence 
you breathe, that you were born with, let that be your 
guide." 

Then we continued going up. 

I gave the bag-hustler a two-dollar bill and stood waiting 
for change. “That was a deuce I just gave you,” I reminded 
him? 
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"It’s mouse eat mouse/’ he informed me. 

“Easy come, easy go,” I warned him, glad to get my bags 
back. But were I going to keep count of people who were 
out of their minds and those who were in them on this 
trip, the kooks would already be lapping the held. 

However, I wasn’t dismayed to learn it was mouse eat 
mouse and every man for himself now, more than it used 
to be; because whatever we have lost in brotherly feeling 
I am conhdent we have made up in spitefulness. Things 
work out best for everybody in the end if you just look at 
things right. Prospects for mice are particularly bright. 

I had never crossed the Atlantic hrst class before. It was 
my Hrst time. 

My ticket assigned me to Stateroom S-i, meaning sun- 
deck and first to chow, but a fellow in a seafaring cap told' 
me to go to U-68. United States Lines had put me on a 
submarine was what I assumed. But the gangplank led up 
to some sort of seagoing department store that had three 
decks below water level, so I went down. What traveling 
hrst class means, I gathered, is that you may be sent to the 
galleys but you still don't have to row. 

I kept going down until I hit the engine room. As long 
as I was there I hgured I might as well inspect the turbines 
and the rest of that cra/y stuff. It looked in better shape 
for crossing an (xrean than myself. The pin that kept my 
topcoat from flapping made me self-conscious among such 
well-groomed engines. I went upstairs to see if the captain 
would take time to sew a button on for me. 

In U-68 my bags w'ere waiting but there was nobody 
hoiiie. The vice president of U.S. Lines had left a personal 
message for me on the dresser, however: 

“There is little need to describe the charm and attrac- 
tiveness of this gay lady of the seas,” the V.P. informed 
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me. '*7lliere is an atmosphere of ease and relaxation 
about her that seems to rub off on all who stroll about 
her wide promenades and enjoy themselves in her roomy 
salons.” 

I fell asleep on the gay lady of the seas and dreamed that 
so much ease had rubbed off on me that I was strolling 
around trying to rub some off on a roomy saloon. Until 
someone wakened me by hollering All Ashore That’s Go- 
ing Ashore outside my door. I got up and looked out of the 
porthole, and what did I see but the whole New York 
literary scene moving past me as if I were being towed. 

rd never see that scene again nearer than now. The 
people I had known there were being towed away too. 

I had come to know two New York crowds: one that took 
its cut off the traffic in horses and fighters around St. Nick’s 
Arena, and the other that took its cut off the traffic in 
books. Plungers and chiselers alike, I’d found, were less 
corrupt than Definitive Authorities on D. H. Lawrence. 
The corruption of the sporting crowd was that of trying 
to get two tens for a five off you, but the corruption of the 
throngs of cocktail Kazins went deeper. They were in need 
of something rnorc than two tens for a five. The light mob 
possessed that spirit and humor that comes of being one- 
self. But lack of any inner satisfaction in being alive had 
left the paperfishnien feeling deprived. They owned the 
formulas for morality, but couldn’t make them good per- 
sonally. All they carried within them was the seeds of their 
own disaster. 

Each had had his own seed. Ambiiiousness had made 
them inventive in making footnotes. And so, like paperfish, 
they became transparent. 

I was watching vigilantly for a glimpse of the Statue of 
Liberty out of the wrong side of the ship when a deck 
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Steward entered. I told him that the object inithe brown 
metal box was a typewriter so he wouldn't try to feed it, 
and he urged me to go up on the sports' deck. 

This was good news. “I didn’t know you had one.” I 
thanked him, and went up to look around for a couple of 
sports. A young man and young woman were leaning on 
the rail with their arms about each other, plainly waiting 
for the gaming to begin. I leaned beside them. If they 
wanted action they’d have to speak first. Neither one sj>oke. 
I finally had to. 

"You look like a couple of bad losers,” I told them, and 
left them for a part of the deck where losers aren't allowed. 

I took a turn of looking at the Atlantic. I remembered 
when I had crossed it along with some four thousand other 
Americans, on The Dominion Monarch, in convoy. It had 
taken us seventeen days to make Liverpool. And seventeen 
years had passed since that day. 

Memories made in the seasons of war are the most 
enduring. 

I remembered the time, as though it had been but a 
week before, in Camp Twenty Grand, that MP's had 
pinched a chaplain for auctioning off an ambulance. And 
not even the chaplain could account for the Indian GI in 
the back, so drunk he could not tell the name of his own 
outfit. The chaplain hadn’t known that, in auctioning off 
the ambulance, he had auctioned off an Indian. 

Or trying to find my way back to the motor convoy, late 
at night, a snoot so full of chianti, and no pass, that I got 
lost out of bounds in Marseilles. I heard sea-bells under 
th(‘ Egyptian streets and sea-bells rang the walls. 

The street I got lost on was the Rue Phoc<5en. The street 
of the Phoenicians. Its narrow' heights were lit that night 
by a lion-colored moon. I stopped for a moment to Jean 
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against a wtll. And felt a baby’s fingers entwine themselves 
about my little finger. 

Looking down I saw an Algerian child, no more than 
eleven or twelve. She looked up at me with darkly solemn 
eyes. “Come,” she told me. “Come.” As though “come” 
were the single word of English she knew. 

She led me down the Rue Phoc^en to a door the moon- 
light lay across, whose knob was no higher than her head. 
She went in before me, and I did not follow. At the foot 
of a staircase I could see only dimly, she turned and stood 
with her back to an unshaded bulb. 

She did not ask me again, but merely waited. I shook 
my head, “No.” And went on down the Rue Phoc^en, 
with a great length of time seeming to have elapsed since 
she had taken my hand. And the moon burned darker 
now. 

When I looked back, the door she had entered was still 
standing open. 

Or the time that, feeling well fed, well groomed, and 
well endowed, the epitome of the successful private, one 
who had come through the war (for the war was then 
done) without being court-martialed, and wearing a wallet 
on either hip. I was on my self-contented way, at 1800 
hours, to see Humphrey Bogart in To Have and Have Not. 
I stopped, in the afterchow light, to pick up the dice at an 
acey-deucy table. And returned to my tent at 2400 hours 
with both wallets emptied, feeling ill fed, badly groomed, 
and sadly endowed. And never have gotten to see To Have 
and Have Not yet. 

Or the time the Tennessee private on the cot next to 
my own got the letter from his wife saying, “Honey, Don’t 
Come Home.” Upon which he said simply, “Absence makes 
the heart grow fonder for somebody else,” and tore the 
letter in two. 
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I went down to U-68 to ask the steward how much he’d 
gotten for my clothes. 

Apparently he hadn’t had a decent bid, because all he’d 
done was hang up my topcoat, a new experience for the 
coat. If I had a needle and thread I’d sew you up myself, 
you sonofabitch, I told it, so at least you’d hang straight; 
you’re trying to make people think I’m a bum. I went to 
the mirror and, sure enough. I’d made it. 

It wasn’t because I needed a shave so much that I made 
my next move, but from curiosity about the rapport of my 
electric razor and the bathroom current. It worked fine. 
I cleared the dresser, took the typer out of its kennel, and 
plugged it in. At the first jump of smoke I thought. Women 
and children first, but after I got the plug loose it kept 
jumping smoke at me, and if that wasn’t lead I smelled 
burning I can whip Chico Vejar. A lucky thing I didn’t 
bring a dish dryer, I thought; half the crew would have 
been washed overboard. 

“Your dirty current blew up my nice typewriter,’’ I 
accused the steward, who had, it was plain, anticipated 
that event. 

“Lots of people do that lately,” he assured me con- 
tentedly. 

It just wasn’t a friendly ship; that was all there was to it. 

Should evening ever bring you the need of an apple at 
sea, either go to bed or keep your fat mouth shut. All I 
did was to make some casual inquiry about where I might 
buy one, and went for a short stroll. To find, on returning, 
a basket heaped with apples, three hues of grapes, pears, 
bananas, oranges, kumquats, and litchi nuts. My first 
thought was that I must have an admirer aboard, probably 
the captain. 

Now, if I could smuggle this, heap down to tourist ^lass. 
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I thought, }! might make the price of my ticket back in the 
greatest seagoing financial coup on record. Finally, I felt I 
was being treated better than I, or anyone else, deserved. 
A feeling from which I recovered by eating my way 
through the heap down to the wood. It didn't occur to me 
that this could happen twice in my life. Actually, it hap- 
pened thereafter every time I left U-68. I couldn’t take a 
ten-minute stroll without returning to find a basket of flora 
transported from the gardens of four continents to rot in 
my stateroom. Either I was being secretly watched or the 
stuff was growing out of the wall. 

Once, however, I became accustomed to the admiration 
implicit in the presentation of these baskets, it was a back- 
hand slap when one basket showed up definitely short one 
kumquat. Let the chef collar the clown who perpetrated 
this cruel mockery or come in and be flogged himself, was 
my thinking. Yes, and be damned to the cowardly rabble 
traveling second and third class over my strictly first-class 
sea. 

Had I only been able to sustain this high-wheeling mocxl 
I might have rpialified as a literary critic lor Partisan 
Review or a mutuel clerk at a fifty-dollar window. I might 
even have been able to hold both jobs. Presentable people 
are needed in both these lines. But the mood was melted 
by the strains, faint yet clear, of Meyer Davis’s orchestra 
swinging Drink, Drink, Drink to Old f/eide/berg— it was 
teatime in the cocktail bar and teatime in the lounge! 'Fea- 
time in the powder room and in the hearts of men! Who 
can hold bitterness in his heart when music like that comes 
along? 

Oh, good for you. Kindly Meyer Davis and your kindly 
orchestra, I thought, and hurried to the lounge. 

I loved that lounge because it was there that the most 
righf-thinking people aboard were to be found, drinking 
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tea as the evening sun went down. I didn’t! even mind 
when that evening sun sank. Because then the lights came 
up and I could see them all better. In fact, I was so moved 
by the consciousness of being among these great-souled 
men and women that, when the music stopped, I planted 
myself directly beneath the orchestra. 

“As for Meyer Davis’s orchestra,’’ I announced, “I say 
hurrah!” 

The ladies joined me in three rousing cheers for Meyer 
Davis, and I retired, confident that Mr. Davis was pleased 
to have found so frank an admirer aboard his ship. 

Everyone wanted to know, in a sort of teatime huff. 
What is she so quiet about? Why don’t she say something? 
Why they figured the poor broad should make more noise 
than anyone else because she was a duchess I couldn’t quite 
catch. 

But there she’d lie, evening after evening, waiting for 
the duke to finish his creamed spinach so she could get 
started on her sirloin. The duke had had his quota of 
sirloins by the time she was born and must have been over 
the hill before. Now only God and creamed spinach were 
keeping him pasted together. 

But for some reason he didn’t want to actually f^all apart 
till he was eightv-iwo. If he had more than three days to go 
his reasoning was faultv. 

Nobody held the duke’s extreme age against him but 
myself. It was the little broad that had the nerve to sit 
there as if she wasn’t yet thirty, when every’one knew she 
was every day of thirty-four, that made the ladies so salty. 
Myself, I didn’t dare to say she hardly looked twenty-six. 

In fact, I approved of the match from her standpoint, 
which seemed to be the only tenable one. What was the 
difference who spooned spinach to the duke the last*week 
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before he wis buried? was how I felt. Either he had had it 
or he hadn’t; and if he hadn’t, not even Meyer Davis could 
help him. If I pulled a chair up beside hers to ask, “Baby, 
exactly what are you plans?’’ it would show her whose side 
I was on. But I never got around to it, being too diverted 
by the carryings-on of my own table. 

At the head of it, in full command, was a seagoing Fatty 
Arbuckle, a ship’s officer who looked like he lived on gold 
braid and some of the threads had caught on his sleeves. 
Since he was at the head and I was at the foot, there was 
no chance of pasting him one without knocking over the 
flowers. He took an immediate liking to me too. 

“Try the gin-ger, it's tan-gy." Fatty would recommend a 
dish of sweets to Mrs. Di Santos, and then leave his mouth 
hanging, tongue thrust into his cheek. I got a better grip 
on my fork in case he tried to close in. I thought he was 
after my salad. When you’re a victim of overprivilege you 
have to be ready for anything. 

(The way you know you are traveling first class, really 
first class, is by the way the olive looks up at you when the 
glass is gone dry, with its own special appeal, .saying, 
“Please eat me.’’ Another way you know is by the way the 
waves back off bowing. Across a strictly first-class sea. It 
may look a bit rough and wild for the brutes two decks 
below, and if it isn’t, the crew is entitled to knock them 
about a bit. Otherwise, what am I paying for?) 

Mrs. Di Santos, a dazzling blonde from the headwaters 
of the Amazon, sat at the officer’s right. She never showed 
up till evening, and by that hour was so zonked she had to 
be strapped into her chair. Everyone, for that matter, had 
to be strapped, with a view to prevention of personal- 
injury suits should the tub take a sudden dip, but Mrs. 
Di Santos would have had to be strapped in a bowling 
alley. 
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By the time she came to dinner she had just fense enough 
left to put stuff in her mouth— if it ran down the inside of 
her neck, she swallowed it. If it didn’t run she chewed it. 
She was a healthy young sot who liked the stuff that ran 
down the inside of her neck better than the stuff she was 
forced to chew. I think she had real class when sober but 
I never saw her asleep. 

On Fatty’s other side sat The Clonnecticut Child, a 
twenty-year-old of six foot one and a half, poor child, for 
I took her walking around the deck and she wasn’t wearing 
high heels. My private guess was that someone had sent 
her in hope she might gain spirit and elegance. God knows 
she needed a touch of both. But I couldn’t see how she 
was going to pick up either by sitting at our table. There 
was nobody there to pick up from. All she could learn was 
how to pass ginger that wasn’t that tangy. 

Beside The Connecticut Child sat the Rear-Echelon 
Liberal, one of the best kinds that there are. A real boy- 
barrister, a Fearless Philip of that vigilant breed who are 
forever breathing down the necks of others to see that 
others are as fair-minded as themselves. They have to keep 
you from joining the dark forces gathering against Man- 
kind. 

These dark forces are forever trying to put Shylock on 
TV or Fagin in a movie, while the forces of light realize 
that Fagin was a cockney all along. After all, the cockneys 
never suffered a pogrom like us— poor us— and to tell the 
truth neither did we. But we had relatives in Warsaw (a 
city we never saw) and are thus entitled to practice cold- 
caulking shystcrism with immunity. Behind the legal bar- 
riers of the law and the moral barriers of liberalism. 

This was the line Fearless Philip got on right off, 
conveniently dividing humanity into forces of darkness 
and light with no doubt whatsoever about what side he 
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was on. Actually, he didn’t give a hang for "The Human 
Condition,” as he was fond of putting it, his only real 
concern being the condition of certain loans he had made 
at 12 per cent out of bank funds borrowed at 4. But this 
type of operation requires a moral tone with which to 
protect itself, and that’s the tone of your Fair-Minded 
Liberal. (First Class, I ought to have told you before, was 
purely loaded with fair-minded persons, all of whom had 
paid their first<lass passage out of the proceeds of usury, 
blackmail, fraud, double-loyalties, decorous finkery, and 
the whole pervasive entanglement of Rapietta-Green- 
spongism.) I was elated to discover that I couldn’t have 
found a better table at which to observe the judicial mind 
at first hand. 

This was demonstrated by Fearless Philip himself, mak- 
ing a decision on whether he wanted filet avec champignon 
medium, on the rare side, rare on the medium side, or 
just five-eighths between rarefied-medium and mediumed- 
rare. As every cut had a toothpick stuck through its hide I 
couldn’t see how the difference was that crucial. 

What made him really appealing to everyone, however, 
was that he didn’t mind keeping the rest of the table wait- 
ing at his chamber doors while he took the waiter into 
consultation. With one judicial finger on the menu desig- 
nating the ultimate steak of his ultimate choice, the waiter 
leaning forward attentively, pencil in hand, the Rear- 
Echelon Liberal would frown in thought while the tension 
around him mounted and spread; till even the duchess, 
at the next table, would feel it and crane her head about 
to see what was affecting her neck. When he had everyone’s 
attention, he would hand his verdict down: “Meeeee- 
deeeee^ummm ray-err." 

It was done. Tension relaxed, conversation picked up. 
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He was the real thing in front-line finks as well as in rear- 
rank radicals. I still wonder how he got his start. 

Then it would be my turn, and since The Ck>nnecticut 
Child seemed to expect something from me, I’d sneak a 
bit of spit on the ball myself. I’d hold the menu close to 
my eyes, one eye nearly shut, and ask, “What is poisson- 
niiref” Immediately everyone would shout in chorus, 
‘‘Fish!” Especially Mrs. Di Santos. 

“Yeah,” I’d answer shrewdly, “but which one?” 

That menu was an honor roll of the Vasty Deep. Every- 
thing that disports itself in the trough of the waters or 
hangs upsy-downsy by eyeless suckers to the roof of the 
deepest sea-sunk cave, that scuttles sidewise across the 
sands, leaps in a spout of welcome to swimmers off Cape 
Cod, or comes smiling down the Gulf Stream on its 
hunkers with no thought of tomorrow was on that carte. 

“Nothing much in the line of seafood tonight,” I’d 
mutter, making it plain that the one chance a gourmet like 
myself had to have an edible supper was to go out and 
harpoon something himself. 

"Do try the gin-ger,” (ioldbraid Fatty coaxed The Con- 
necticut Child; “it’s tan-gy.” 

“What do I say now?” she asked me in a lowered voice. 

“Ask him if he’d like to jump ship with you,” I sug- 
gested just loudly enough to be overheard at the head of 
the table. 

Pale fruit, blue flowers, and sequined hats loaded the 
table where we sat, the night that the Gala Captain’s 
Dinner arrived at last. Meyer Davis’s aides stood ready on 
the festooned balcony above us. Goldbraid Fatty had 
fitted the most comical hat of all onto his head— and even 
at that the fun had barely begfin! I hadn’t seen a table so 
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loaded with goodies since the last time I’d played Pin the 
Tail on the Donkey. 

This was it. We were traveling first class at last. We 
were almost too gay to bear. 

The musicians struck up a chirpified tune. “They’re 
playing Bluebird of Happiness, ” Fatty explained, letting 
his tongue hang for the usual effect. Then, without re- 
moving his comical hat or putting his tongue back where 
it belonged, he began hacking at a swordfish as if it had 
tried to attack him. Mrs. Di Santos began dipping shark’s 
fin with sherry down her neck in a way that made me glad 
they’d taken the trouble to pour it into a soup bowl first. 
They might have handed her a fin and a bottle. If this 
one ever sobered up sharks wouldn’t be in it with her. 

The Rear-Minded Radical conducted preliminary in- 
quiries on the red-snapper situation. Had I been the waiter 
I would have made some inquiries about him to a red 
snapper. 

Between the red snapper and the lobster, he trapped 
himself. He had committed himself verbally to red snapper 
in an announcement made to the entire table the day 
before, and now he wanted a change of venue— i/ the 
lobster were fresh and not frozen— but the waiter (oiild not 
swear, beyond a reasonable doubt, whether the brute were 
frozen or fresh. He therefore arranged for lobster upon 
the cotitingency that it was fresh and that contingency was 
contingent upon how fresh, and just as I decided to solve 
everything with one straight shot to the jaw. Fatty dis- 
patched the waiter to the research department to discover 
the hour at which the lobster’s heart had < eased to lx at. 

This production so intimidated 'Fhe Connecticut Child 
that she was afraid to order anything at all lest .she be 
committing a misdemeanor. I told her she would impress 
everyone by ordering jelliqd eel, my thinking being that 
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the kitchen might be working with a blaclulliake who’d 
leap out of the jelly and sink its fangs into Goldbraid 
Fatty so deep we could tie a ribbon onto its tail. 

The Plan appealed to The Connecticut Child. 

"How do I ask for one?" she wanted to know. 

"Go to the rail and holler— maybe one will give himself 
up," I suggested. 

The waiter returned with good news for everyone— a 
lobster was just putting in his death throes under the 
auspices of the chef, after having gotten the latter’s 
promise that he wouldn’t be served to any but a first-class 
passenger. In that event, our right-wing progressive de- 
cided, he’d take lobster instead of red snapper. He’d had 
a choice, but what choice had the lobster had between 
being scalded or frozen to death? If you can live on con- 
tingency at sea you’ve got it made, men. That’s what it’s 
like when you’re traveling first class. 

Now it turned out that Goldbraid Fatty had fixed things 
with the kitchen for a surprise-du-chef. So long as I could 
defend myself, I resolved quietly, I wasn’t going to be 
taken by surprise by a seagoing fry-cook. ’’If you can keep 
your head when all about you,” I recalled, ’’are losing 
theirs and blaming it on you”— 

Souffle Grand Marnier would be the surprise-du-iry- 
cook. Fatty announced. And taking up a deflated balloon, 
he began stretching it in a fashion that might not have 
been suggestive had he not shut his eyes and the balloon 
not been as pink as skin. With his mouth open and his 
tongue deriving pleasure from the touch of his own lips, 
the effect sustained was definitely one of minor rapture. I 
simply couldn’t see why it should be necessary to put all 
that into so simple a task as balloon-stretching. 

"I take it you’ve been at sea a long time, sir,” I sug- 
gested in a friendly tone, implying that nobody could 
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have achieved such sureness of touch in handling balloons 
who had stayed on dry land. 

Fatty blew the balloon up, tied it, and volleyed it 
toward me in a taunt as contemptuous as it was gentle. I 
fought down an impulse to push half a banana into his 
puss and say, "Call this tangy.” As it was, I had no choice 
but to volley the object just as gently back. But if I didn’t 
get the hell out of there before that souffle arrived, I 
realized, th'ey^ would find me hiding in the hold writing 
"Catch me before I kill more” on the underside of a 
turbine. All I wanted was to be alone with the smoldering 
remains of my Smith-Corona. 

1 fumbled with the belt that held me to my chair. The 
waiters were clearing the tables of dishes bearing the re- 
mains of haddock, eel, salmon, whale, sole, clam, whitefish, 
oysters, octopus, herring, crabs, and swordfish and here it 
was only the middle of the week. Would there be enough 
left out there to go around come Friday? Well, no news is 
good news. 

I was still trying to unstrap myself when the ship hit a 
long swell; the duke's chair with the duke in it started 
sliding downgrade away from the duchess— yet how 
proudly the old man held his little dish of creamed spinach 
high as he wenti Like a man who knows too well how 
much spinach is left in his life and being careful not to 
lose a drop. Two waiters rushed to retrieve him, though 
it struck me that they might just as well have walked. 
Then, as they almost had him, the back-swell took chair- 
duke, spinach and all, sliding him right back to where he 
belonged. The duchess didn’t look up. 

She didn’t know he’d been gone. 

But the duke held his little dish high to show everyone 
he hadn’t spilled any. There was a polite scattering of ap- 
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plause. Meyer Davis’s aides burst into an encotre of Blue- 
bird of Happiness. I got free at last. 

“Won’t you wait for the surprise-du-chef, sir?’’ Gold- 
braid Fatty inquired politely as I stood up and the others 
eyed me strangely, “—it’s tan-gy." Closing his eyes, he let 
his mouth hang in order to run his tongue across his lips. 

“I’m going up on deck to look for Moby-Dick, sir,’’ I 
explained. “The moment I see white water I’ll let you 
know.’’ 

That night I dreamed that every passenger aboard, first 
class, second class, tourist, and cabin, all sat at some gala 
dinner at the same long board. I saw Goldbraid Fatty rise 
at the head, strangely promoted to Captain. 

He did not speak, but chewed some pink sort of gum 
instead, with a fork gripped firmly in his right hand. 
Chewed slowly, with a theatrical effort, exactly as though 
the point of the occasion, the reason for this assembly of 
right-thinking persons, was to study the procedure of a 
ship’s captain in the chewing of pink gum. 

Then I sensed, with a slow apprehension, that there 
was more to it than this. For a meaningful bubble began 
to form on our Captain’s lips, that grew into a pink- 
skinned balloon. With a snap of his tongue like a command 
to all hands, the officer took his lips from the balloon and 
blew lightly to launch it. It floated straight up, as in 
Zero-G gravity, and I think that at that moment we all 
felt a little weightless too. For every eye followed, as every 
eye knew, that whether the ship were to continue on course 
or to plummet to the bottom taking down all hands, de- 
pended upon our Captain’s next move. 

And with one firm stroke he plunged the fork into the 
balloon. 

It did not burst. It gently deflated yet did not fall. It 
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held itself Sibove us by a special chemistry, turning itself 
slowly into a barely visible dust. Never growing smaller 
yet ceaselessy spilling: a barely visible green-gray dust. 
Over flowers long foded, over fcivors age had dried, over 
fruit decayed to a scatter of seed and faces gone eyeless in 
their dry skulls; that since time out of mind had been 
those of our Captain, the Rear-Echelon Radical: Mrs. 
Di Santos: The Connecticut Child. 

And downward and down through deeps ever darker, 
sun-green to death-green to ultimate black, in the shroud 
of the waters I felt the hull seeking its sea-bottom home. 
I felt the hull touch, that gradual impact: then the slow- 
cutting sand-spraying slide through coral and anemone, 
along the sea-drifted sands. 

And lost in vast oceanic ages where, wandered by waters 
where no flsh swim, the voice of the duchess came to me 
grieving: 

"What are your plans now, Daddy-O?” 



THE BANJAXED 
LAND 

YOU HAVE YOUR PEOPLE AND I HAVE MINE 


Flying the Irish Sea by Aer Lingus on a secret mission for 
the Irish Republican Army is serious business, especially 
so when the I.R.A. hasn’t been let in on the plan. Although 
my papers, consisting of a signed photograph of Victor 
McLaglen and a character recommendation from ex-Mayor 
O’Dwyer, were cleverly concealed in the spare battery of 
an electrified jazzbow tie purchased on Forty-Sixth Street, 
I remained outwardly calm despite the altitude. 

The Irish stewardess did give me one bad moment, how- 
ever, when, leaning over to fasten me more securely into 
my seat belt, she threw me a glance of ill-concealed lust. 
The woman was on the vetjge of losing her self<ontrol, I 
perceived. 

When she bade me goodbye on the ramp I merely tossed 
my head and never saw the bold creature again. 

47 
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I had c jme to Dublin to have a fast glance at that Irish 
Republican felon who would rather detonate Lord Nelson 
than ride free on a passenger train, a house-painting 
jackeen who used no ladder, and that very same party who, 
put before American television, had once blown a bit of 
well-dressed dust called John Mason Nothing off the 
screen. 

The name was Brendan Behan, a terrible fellow, in 
height six-foot-twelve, to be seen only maddened by drink, 
prone in the street or battling gendarmes on the Rue des 
Martyrs. 

The panel on which this dangerous stud had disposed 
of the highly expendable Mr. Nothing had been billed as 
“The Art of Conversation,” and the essence of Mr. Behan’s 
opening thought was; “The art of conversation is dead 
and you Americans have murdered it as you are murder- 
ing eveiything else worthwhile in the world, so I’ll now 
sing you Kevin Barry— 

"And before he faced the hangman, 
in his dreary prison cell, 

British soldiers tortured Barry, 

Just because he would not tell. 

The names of his companions. 

And other, things they wished to know, 

‘Turn informer and we'll free you’ 

But Kevin proudly answered ‘No’ . . ." 

“The art of conversation isn’t the only thing dying 
around here,” the swift Mr. Nothing (who is nothing if 
not swift) nipped in but didn’t quite get out. 

“You have your people and I have mine,” the slower 
man replied cheerfully, "so I'll now sing you a bit of The 
Dublin Brigade— 
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"The hoys of the column were waiting 
with hand grenades primed on the spot 
And the Irish Republican Army 
Made muck of the whole mucking lot" 

—or words to that effect. Mr. Ed Murrow then pulled the 
shade for the network on both conversationalists, one for 
being in his cups and the other for not knowing what cups 
were for. 

“That was a better job of detonating the Art of Con- 
versation than you did on Her Majesty’s shipyard, Paddy,” 
I decided, “and a faster trip back from Liverpool, too.” 

At I.R.A. Headquarters I was informed that Behan no 
longer carries his Sinn Fein conjurer’s suitcase, and, in- 
deed, has no present plans for blowing Lord Nelson off his 
pedestal overlooking O’Connell Street. 

This news came as a blow, for I had brought along a 
camera and flash with which to catch the blind adulterer 
going sky-high about 4:00 a.m., as I understood that that 
is the hour that Behan is at his liveliest. 

Needless to say, I had no intention of scaling the pedes- 
tal myself, because of the danger of falling off. There was 
no help for it— I would have to appoint someone else to 
the chore. 

An I.R.A. officer wrote a name and address on a card, to 
which he referred as that of a youth of ancient Irish line- 
age whose mind had been touched by a year spent in the 
Department of Humanities at Yale University. 

“The very man for you, and that’s the lot,” he added, 
pushing me gently onto the street. 

A man who had lived a year without seeing a human 
face made Behan’s term in Borstal seem a jolly romp in a 
sunny meadow, so I hurried to meet this Dublin Valjean, 
by name John Montague, realizing that after such an ex- 
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perience the man would welcome a chance to go out as a 
martyr. 

I was confident that my appearance at 6 Herbert Street 
would come as a complete surprise and I have seldom been 
so completely surprised. Mr. Montague greeted me with a 
warmth recalling the passion of Buster Keaton. “We don’t 
want your Coca-Cola culture around here,” he welcomed 
me; “our Ancient Nation is not on the market for cool 
sound.” . 

“That’s my ancient nation you’re talking about. Bud,” 
I informed Mr. Montague, as I consider it my mission to 
defend culture even in its most curious forms. 

“Let him in, John,” Mrs. Montague suggested; “a but- 
ton is missing on his old weskit.” 

“Can you sew in a doorway?” Mr. Montague asked her. 

“We won’t be able to warm up the house for half an 
hour.” she pointed out. 

“Won’t you come in?” Mr. Montague invited me. 

I knew they would like me in Dublin. 

Mr. Montague closed the door behind me; I stepped 
into a small but comfortable apartment; he opened an- 
other and I stepped through that into the backyard of Mac- 
Daid’s Pub. Entering by a rear door, I had ordered a 
Guinness when Mr. Montague came through the front ac- 
companied by a massively constructed, slightly stooped 
man of fifty-three wearing double-lensed glasses and an 
overcoat that would have made Charles de Gaulle a better 
fit, if De Gaulle didn’t care what he wore any more. 

“Meet Patrick Kavanagli,” Montague introduced the 
gentleman with the N.S.F. sign on his forehead. 

Mr. Kavanagh squirrel-eyed me, then roared, “I’m a 
delicate cray-ture!” Where he had gotten the idea that I 
wanted to fight him I’m sure I don’t know, but Kavanagh’s 
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voice is a foghorn gone mad. What it was when he had 
both lungs I don’t care to consider but am content that I 
wasn’t in Dublin at that time. 

His voice is also that of the best Irish poet since Yeats. 
But he is a peasant, and has none of Yeats’s grand self- 
dramatization. 


'So be reposed and praise, praise, praise 
The way it happened and the way it is." 


He is the p>oet of the way it happened and the way it is; 
very close, in his celebration of man’s ordinary hours, "the 
arboreal street on the edge of town’’ or the bleakness of a 
hospital ward, to Walt Whitman. 

This is a poet to whom love is nowhere debarred. 
One who "the common and banal heat can know.’’ 
Yet he is no mere country bird watcher in love with the 
countryside: his reverence is as sophisticated as that of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. 

He is in praise of sensuality, of "the explosive body, 
the tumultuous thighs’’ where down some country lane 
he sees Miss Universe— "though she is not the virgin who 
was wise.” 

Patrick Kavanagh, his poems inform us, is a poor man, a 
bachelor, one who has suffered illness and is acquainted 
with desperation. But who is saved by his gift of loving 
and the contentment he has drawn from undramatic days, 
where, “leafy with love-banks and the green waters of 
the canal” he finds redemption in the will of God— "in 
the habitual, the banal,” growing with nature again “as 
before I grew.” 
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“A sad thing,” I observed, taking care to make my voice 
sound weighted with melancholy, “to think that the Irish 
are vanishing.” 

"Too good to be true,” Mr. Kavanagh decided, and be- 
gan a headlong row with a bartender by demanding that 
his vanishing credit be restored by a check signed in Erse 
on an English bank. I shared the bartender’s fear that the 
check would bounce signed in any language, and Mr. Kav- 
anagh made.no effort to defend the check’s soundness. His 
view, rather, was that any bartender who would not help 
to force the English banking system to a decision on the 
legal acceptability of Erse was plainly a successful business- 
man from Belfast. Kavanagh isn’t called the last peasant 
poet of Europe for nothing. 

These things matter in Eire, a country with an N.S.F. 
sign on her forehead. 

"We want no part of the Twentieth Century,” Mr. Kav- 
anagh decided as though I were forcing something on him; 
"we wish to belong only to ourselves.” It struck me that it 
isn’t too hard a task to disassociate oneself from something 
to which one doesn’t belong anyhow. 

When the Guinness had begun to affect Mr. Montague’s 
mind, I inquired his frank opinion of Lord Nelson. He 
merely replied that he could live content without the mon- 
ument overlooking O’Connell Street. 

“If you scale the pedestal I’ll get the gelignite,” I offered 
quickly, before he could back out of my trap. But I was 
overeager. Mr. Montague pleaded inability to scale the 
pillar upon which Nelson stands. It looked like shameless 
cowardice to me, one of the worst kinds that there are. I 
excused Mr. Montague with ill-concealed scorn. 

"Don’t be a martyr, then,” I told him; “be an old stick- 
in-the-bog.” 
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“Not every Irishman craves martyrdom,” he replied, but 
I think he was exaggerating. 

" ‘They went forth to battle/ But they always fell/’ ” 
I quoted, “ ‘Bravely they fought and nobly but not well/ 
And on the hard-fought field they always fell * ” * 

“A man belongs to himself,” was his reply, groping for 
Kavanagh’s escape route. 

“You belong to nothing but Guinness,” Mrs. Monta- 
gue, strictly a non-escapist, only what was she doing in 
Ireland after having been born in France, told her hus- 
band. Then added, “And neither does this other pseudo- 
intellectual,” putting me in front of her broom as well. 

“Nobody in Dublin belongs to anything but Guinness,” 
she went on, sweeping all reason aside; for they also drink 
whiskey in Dublin. 

Mrs. Montague is the only person in Dublin who doesn’t 
drink. Inasmuch as there is nothing in Dublin for a 
Frenchwoman to drink, this is not a spectacular virtue. 

“Would you like some black pudding?” Mrs. Montague 
asked, and I began to dress for dinner immediately. If 
black pudding was to be the main course— just fancy what 
the surprise-du-chef would be! 

The surprise-du-chef was that same black pudding, some- 
thing that everyone ought to try on a day when everything 
else goes wrong. It explains why no restaurant on earth 
features Irish cooking. Simple: there is no Irish cooking. 

“It’s too bad the French didn’t win Ireland,” I ob- 
served; “at least they would have taught you people to 
cook.” 

“We cook very well,” Mr. Montague insisted, “we 
merely lack the in-gray-dients.” 

I hadn’t thought of that. 

* Studs Finnegan*s Wake, by MoUy Bloom. 
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So we walked as night was falling to see the swans come 
down The Grand Canal. 

They came like ghosts of swans, silently, one at a time. 

John Montague spoke the name of each as it passed, 
softly, in some tongue I had never heard; as though he had 
known each when they were men. 

Through the perpetual dark green mists that forever 
abide, we walked the banks of The Grand Canal. 

“That tree looks like a palm,” I observed to John Mon- 
tague. ■ 

“That is because it is a palm," he informed me. 

I had not known palm trees grew in Dublin. 

They do. It has something to do with the Gulf Stream, 
and they are the only things in the town that aren’t potted. 

When we returned to 6 Herbert Street, I succeeded in 
wedging myself into the doorway with Montague, so as to 
preclude being left outdoors. But the doorway of 6 Her- 
bert Street is narrow and we were wedged so fast that 
neither of us could move despite a good deal of shoving. 
Mrs. Montague had the presence of mind to butt her hus- 
band in the small of his back, thus breaking the wedge, 
and I came in second. 

Montague, once I was inside, became his old gracious 
self, opening a door that looked as if it led to a guest room 
but didn’t. 

“The last time I went through that one I wound up be- 
tween Patrick Kavanagh and a bartender,” I reminded my 
host, stubbornly holding my ground. “How about that 
other door?” 

“Why don’t you try it and find out for yourself?” he in- 
vited me, a peculiar huskiness in his voice. 

“It’s raining out, John,” Mrs. Montague reminded him, 
and opened a passage through which I passed and, what do 
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you know— I was in a wee bedroom with a wee bed where 
a wee fire burned in a wee stove, with wee bars on a wee 
window! I always like a window with bars as it keeps crea- 
tures of the night from seizing me in the dark. 

That night I dreamed I was walking up a ramp to board 
a plane, and saw an Aer Lingus stewardess at the top of 
the ramp who smiled down at me with a look so steady I 
understood she didn’t like flying anywhere without me. 

I was strong for joining her, and tried to hurry. But it’s 
a tiring climb up a ramp that has no end with the old sky 
darkening. 

I had time only so long as the steady girl kept smiling 
down. “Haven’t you flown with me before?’’ she asked, ex- 
tending her hand for mine to touch— and dream stewardess, 
dream plane, and dream turned slowly onto its side at a 
very great height. 

To leave me adrift in those perpetual mists that forever 
drift; along the banks of The Grand Canal. 

It rained all night and it rained all day and then Mrs. 
Montague said, “It’s time to have fun,’’ and I thought so 
myself. 

Only, how would a thing like that be done in a rain-sod- 
den black-pudding town? 

On a sea that just might, some night, swallow all down, 
Ulster and Belfast, the orange and the green, shawlie and 
culchie each alike, bogman and Fenian both the same, 
doubting priest and believing doubter, lovers of Jesus and 
lovers of Joyce, the National Farmers Association along 
with the Amharciann na Mainistreach? So long as I did 
not hear them keening from forty fathoms down I would 
not mourn too long. 

Yet in such a great wash Siobhan McKenna might also 
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be taken, and for that reason alone I stand firm as Bray 
Head against Ireland being washed into any sea. 

People who find it hard to put up with the Irish should 
consider, for one moment, the job Brendan Behan has had 
his whole life with no relief but for a few years in Borstal. 
And there were Irish there too. 

“The Last Dive of Dublin” was the name of the fun- 
place we found. A dozen aimless-looking women and girls 
sat about two jukes, one green and one white; as though 
all had been waiting for days for someone to come by and 
drop a dime in the coin box. If this is a dive, it came to 
me, Ireland already has vanished. 

Or did it ever truly exist outside of the few Days of 
Easter Week, when it came onstage and then went off; hav- 
ing presented a drama, if not a revolution, to a v^orld that 
has always loved Irish theatricals? 

Waiting for the fun-things to begin, I danced with Mary, 
a girl of twenty, who was going to America to work as a 
domestic “in a place called Pasadena.” 

“I’m fed up here,” Mary told me, putting my cap on her 
head to pretend she was now having fun. 

I might as well tell you right here that, when she did 
that, we had both had the peak of the evening. 

“I hope you don’t get fed up with Pasadena,” I voiced 
a hope while concealing a doubt. 

“I’m already fed up with Pasadena,” she told me; “I 
hate the very sight of the place.” Under the cap her eyes 
turned inward to a dark hollow no Pasadena would fill. 

It isn’t hard to see how a young person would feel fed 
up with a nation unable to offer its young women more 
than a life between the shafts of old drudgery’s two- 
wheeled cart forever going uphill and then the snifflers 
coming around saying, “She’s happier now she’s in 
Heaven.” 
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. . for such is the condition of man in this old world 
(and we better put up with it, such as it is, for I never 
saw much hurry on the part of priests in getting to the 
next one, nor parsons nor rabbis, for the matter of that; 
and as they are all supposed to be experts on the next 
world, we can take it that they have heard something 
very unpleasant about it which makes them prefer to 
stick it out in this one for as long as they can).” 

—writes the man who was once forced to a very hard choice 
between his nation and his faith. 

I was reaching for a drop of wine when the glass was 
snatched from my hand by the proprietor’s stout wife, seiz- 
ing all glasses empty or full, out of hands of drinkers 
thirsty or dry. Under the tables went the lot. Everyone sat 
up straight as in church with nothing before them but 
ashtrays. 

Two inspecting officers entered from ofPstage, where 
they had been waiting their cue. Now they were seriously 
bent on discovering evidence of drinking in teetotaling 
Dublin. 

This isn’t the last dive, I thought; it’s simply the end. 
The officers inspected the ceiling, clothes racks, flower- 
pots, tabletops and juke boxes without finding evidence. 

Everyone in the bar felt pleased with himself, after the 
officers left with a warning, for having outwitted the law. 
It struck me, however, that the Dublin Police Department 
is not so well oi^anized as that of Chicago, where an owner 
would have had a full hour’s warning of a raid instead of 
ten minutes. 

Then the music began and the dancing began and the 
drinking began and the singing began, with the green juke 
taking the lead— 

Goodbye, goodbye. County Mayo 
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“Fed up,” Mary repeated, “everything.” 

But this time just to herself. 

ril Take You Home Again Kathleen They Must Have 
Made Angels in Ireland for My Mother Came from There 
—the whole tinpan vale of Glocca Morra, along with the 
Vale of Tralee, doesn’t work anymore. The young Kath- 
leen Mavoumeens as well as the Mikes pack up overnight 
and leave Dublin as though they had never had a friend 
there; and never write home as though they had never had 
a home. 

“Gone to America” is the word some leave chalked on a 
broken farmhouse. 

Broken farms left to turn to earth on the great unused 
stretches of Irish land that there is none to work. 

“Gone to America” is the unseen legend left above the 
Dublin tenement door where some girl who says “Fed up,” 
gets fed up at last. 

Ten millions of people once lived in a country that now 
supports less than half the population of Chicago: a people 
whose fresh magic was a wonder and a light are going into 
that good night. 

The Germans, whom the world could better spare, may 
bring in neighborly little Volkswagens to distribute from 
Ireland’s ocean ports, to make more work and better pay 
for many Marys and Mikes, as well as effecting great sav- 
ings for German enterprise. 

If The Ancient Nation says good night in a Volkswagen, 
that will be a prettier sight. 

I can’t wait till Mary sees Pasadena. 

Dublin is part city and part high-noon sky whose clouds 
as white as ocean sails veer changefully between sun-wave 
and rain across a changeful sea. 

Till evening cracks Heaven with the sad hues of old 
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Stained glass. Then mad saints long-martyred, and the 
memory of them among men, seem equally cracked. This 
twilit sky is the work of painters of holy dusks, every one 
drunk or cracked. However so holy, all drunken. 

All cracked. 

To subdivide this sky for television, partition it for air 
rights or pierce it with a skyscraper, partakes of blasphemy 
here. But “blasphemy is the comic verse of belief” the 
aphorist Behan comments. The Irish are already suffi- 
ciently apprehensive about the world about them. Though 
they name their apprehension reverence. 

So when the low roo& are huddling in the cold like 
shawlies at prayer, bolder souls go to MacDaid’s to chal- 
lenge pope, priests, and saints— it is dark in there and Mac- 
Daid won’t inform on them. 

Dubliners divide their lives lai^ely between pew and 
pub. Some are faithful to both, going drunken to Mass and 
atoning later in Guinness. 

“If a man is horrified by another’s sins,” Behan believes, 
“it is because he is uneducated, inexperienced and a hypo- 
crite. Certain things must be restrained in the world for 
our convenience— but for our convenience only. Why can’t 
we let it go at that?” 

I had come to Ireland at the time that the Liverpool 
whores were coming over the water to see Ireland whip 
Wales at rugby. The subject of the day, everywhere, was 
Ireland’s chances. 

It was a very important contest, I understood from Mr. 
Montague, because of the present low state of Irish morale, 
what with Scotch outselling Irish whiskey in New York. 
Yet, in the highly unlikely circumstance that Wales should 
actually win, please to bear in mind that Gaels, true Gaels, 
never play rugby at all. That being a sport devised by Brit- 
ish begrudgers. 
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The Irish squad was therefore made up wholly of play- 
ers from the North Counties, every begrudger of them a 
Black Protestant. Thus a victory by Wales would be a 
blow to Ulster: hence a triumph ardently to be hoped for 
by true Gaels. It was by now quite plain that no one in 
The Floating Ballroom could lose, whatever the result of 
this crucial contest. 

Then again, what did it matter who won between Prot- 
estants? Either way, Eire was in. 

Beneath their certain faith that Ireland could never 
lose lies a faith equally certain that she must finally fail. 

“The Floating Ballroom” was so named by Behan’s 
Aunt Maggie, who was present, as well as was Behan’s 
mother and that star of American television, Brendan 
Behan himself. 

Aunt Maggie occupies a special fame in Behan’s heart, 
as she does in hearts of others, because of her moment of 
truth, where the dead lay against the dead before the P.O. 
Then she materialized in the midst of gunfire to inquire 
of her husband, among the holdouts inside, “Are you go- 
ing to work this morning or not, Mr. Tremble?” 

Mrs. Behan recalled another occasion when Behan had 
given her ten pounds and she had subsequently been so 
deceived by Guinness that she had wakened wearing only 
one boot. “It’s a lovely drink,” she assured her glass that 
she held no hard feelings for its deception. 

Nevertheless Ireland has a very good rugby team despite 
the fact that true Gaels don’t play rugby. They play Gaelic 
football, an entirely different diversion. 

I didn’t ask whether the Irish Gaelic football team had 
yet won a match, as I was outnumbered. 

The capture of the American liquor market by Scotch 
whiskey, while Irish whiskey has failed to scale the wall, 
struck Mr. Montague an^l Behan as a monstrous irony. 
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since Irish drinkers in New York outnumber Scots at 
roughly fifty to one. What were the people of The Ancient 
Nation drinking in New York bars for the love of God, 
both men marveled. 

“The last time I saw the Oak Room Bar,” I recalled, 
“the people of The Ancient Nation were drinking Dram- 
buie. The only customer drinking Irish whiskey was wear- 
ing a kilt. But, since you raise the question, I once knew 
a man named Guinness who would touch nothing but 
champagne.” 

“That’s surely odd,” Behan remembered; “I once knew 
a man named Champagne who would touch nothing but 
Guinness.” 

The great game of The Floating Ballroom is to discover 
a triumph of Irish sporting life to redeem the country’s 
economic defeat. 

In this I tried earnestly to help by recalling my father’s 
memory of John L. Sullivan and how proud Dad had al- 
ways been of having once shaken the hand of The Boston 
Strong Boy, for had it not been for my father grasping his 
hand. The Boston Strong Boy would have fallen on his 
face, he was then that weak from the drink. 

The company appeared curiously unimpressed by this 
colorful legend from life’s other side, so I told how my 
own mother had once taken me, a mere tot of eight, to 
hear Honeythroat Reagan sing If He Can Fight Like He 
Can Love/ Good Night Germany! 

My friends remained unmoved. 

Then there was Kenny Brenna, I added, for I perceived 
that my friends were eager to hear more, who used to sing 
O Why Did I Pick a Lemon in the Garden of Love/ Where 
Only Peaches Grow? And Doyle the Irish Thrushl— a fan- 
tasist who billed himself as a heavyweight pugilist but was 
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retired after knocking himself out on a ringpost at Madi- 
son Square Garden and yet he married well. 

“It’s a lovely drink,” Mrs. Behan observed. 

“I’m also a friend of Roger Donoghue,” I now clinched 
some lasting friendships, “the last Brooklyn-bom fighter 
whose father still speaks with a brogue. In fact I was at 
ringside the night Donoghue was knocked out by Solly 
Levitt.” 

“It is not a momentous occasion for a fighter to get 
knocked- out,” Mr. Montague observed. 

“For anyone to get knocked out by Solly Levitt was a 
most momentous occasion,” I was forced to correct Mr. 
Montague. 

Although it was a day of driving wind and slating rain, 
with fog coming in from the sea and mist c6ming up 
through the floor, it was sunny enough in The Floating 
Ballroom withal, and the sun shone even more brightly at 
news that local parties had thrown a sleeper across the rails 
of the train to Belfast and derailed it that same afternoon 
of slating rain. Every time the I.R.A. tosses a sleeper across 
the rails in hope that whoever gets his back broken may be 
from Belfast, The Ancient Nation is that much closer to 
unification, I gathered, looking at my Guinness a bit closer. 

“You don’t necessarily achieve a goal by stepping di- 
rectly toward it,” Mr. Montague semed my doubts. “Look 
at the Algerians.” 

I hadn’t realized until that moment that the F.L.N. 
was going about matters indirectly. Yet I had gotten wind 
of an address made in French by Behan, appropriately 
enough on the Rue des Martyrs, demanding that the 
F.L.N. begin to emulate the I.R.A. Meaning, I take it, 
that they should give more thought to the possibilities of 
dramatizing their revolution for the European stage. Less 
people get hurt onstage tljan in street fighting. 
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"We’ve been banjaxed/’ was how Montague put it. 

“Fughed,” Behan explained, “from a height.” 

Run over by the British economy like a truck over a bis- 
cuit tin. 

For the Irish dissipate their violence. They make war 
like the American Indian, like schoolboys, blowing up 
monuments that no longer stand for anything and then 
going home; as though unable to sustain a hostility. They 
upset everyone with their skirmishes, while the English 
keep a general goodwill on their side by the control they 
exert over their own violence. The fact is that the English 
are a much more violent tribe than the Irish, but the Irish 
have all the bad manners. 

"I can tell a Protestant half a mile off by his walk,” Mon- 
tague disposed of all issues in one. 

"O death where is thy sting-a-ling-a-ling" I hummed, 
“O grave where is thy victory?" 

"If that tie is el-ectrified,” Montague accused me, "when 
is it going to light up?” 

“I’m told the Irish are a vanishing race,” I replied, “but 
I don’t see anyone here leaving.” 

“She has one son dead and the other vanished”— Mrs. 
Behan nodded toward Aunt Maggie— “vanished.” 

The great Irish trick is to take care to hate most that 
which is farthest; so as not to be obliged to do anyone 
harm. Had the wise old warning, "Hit him again, he’s 
Irish,” not been invented before Brendan Behan was bom, 
it would have been needed at that moment. Where most 
men have a chin Behan has a challenge attached to a face 
constructed deliberately for provoking blows. Thus it de- 
ploys defiance while concealing pity. And hence his intel- 
lectual belief in the class struggle is modified by his 
emotional conviction that the only class is Mankind. 

Not so many people get hur| that way either. 
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“I was nearer to them,” he tells of the English inmates 
of Borstal who, like himself, had come from working-class 
homes, “than they would ever let Ken be. I had the same 
rearing as most of them, Dublin, Liverpool, Glasgow, Lon- 
don. All our mothers had done the pawn-pledging on 
Monday, releasing on Saturday. We all knew the chip shop 
and the picture house and the fourpenny rush of a Satur- 
day afternoon, and the summer swimming in the canal and 
being chased along the railway by the cops. 

“But Ken they would never accept. In a way, as the 
middle class and upperclass in England spend so much 
money and energy in maintaining the difference between 
themselves and the working class, Ken was only getting 
what his people had paid for, for he was more of a for- 
eigner than I, and it’s a lonely thing to be a stranger in a 
strange land.” 

For some reason unclear to myself, I launched into a 
long discourse on the career of The-Man-Who-Could- 
Throw-Harder-Than-Anybody— one Boom-Boom Beck— an 
athlete who pitched for the Chicago Cubs in Hack Wilson’s 
day. 

“Boom-Boom could throw so hard,” I told the company 
around me, “that if he hit you on a fingertip you’d go 
down. He could throw so hard that his catcher never had 
to use signals. There was nothing to signal for. Boom- 
Boom had no drop, he had no slider. He didn’t even have 
a nothing-ball. He just threw harder than anyone else on 
earth. 

“Sometimes he threw so hard the ball got past the bat- 
ter, and when that happened the backstop would be pulled 
onto his hunkers by the impact. 

“Fortunately for the Cubs’ catching staff, this seldom 
happened. The bat itself, it seemed, was what Boom-Boom 
was aiming at. Boom-Boopi’s throw would streak back like 
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a falling meteor into the right-field stands. In event of a 
direct hit, it would zonk against the big white E that 
topped the center-field scoreboard. If a batter ever caught 
the pitch square it was almost as sure as mortar fire to kill 
five or six workmen tarring a roof two miles away. Well, 
that was why they called him Boom-Boom.” 

The company remained unimpressed. 

Another thing Mr. Beck had in common with Mr. 
Behan, that I did not mention, was that if he wanted to 
have a drink, he was going to have a drink. And if he 
wanted to have two drinks, he was going to have two 
drinks. And the more drinks he had, the more stubborn 
he would get; the more stubborn he would get, the more 
drinks he would have. And the more drinks he would have, 
the harder he would throw the next day for being that mad 
at himself for having been so stubborn the day before. 

And, of course, the harder he would throw, the harder 
he would get hit, and the harder he got hit, the more he 
wanted a drink, and if Boom-Boom wanted a drink he was 
going to have a drink and if Boom-Boom wanted two 
drinks— his manager summed the matter up in one phrase 
—“He looks like a twenty-game winner between line 
drives.” 

Yet nobody managed Boom-Boom, least of all himself. 

No one, least of all himself, manages Brendan Behan. 
"The first duty of a writer,” he has expressed the convic- 
tion, "is to lei his country down. He knows his own people 
best. He has a special responsibility to let them down.” 

“I once had occasion to drink with Dylan Thomas about 
the time God got him by the short hairs,” I recalled. "I 
asked him why he hit the stuff so hard and he said he 
didn’t know. But I’m still sure that the world at the bot- 
tom of a whiskey glass is a different world than that at the 
bottom of a cup of tea.” 
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The Dublin house painter with the fighter’s mug leaned 
across the table and touched my tie tentatively, with a 
faintly incredulous smile. I pressed the bulb in my pocket 
and it lit up fine. 

He lifted his glass, holding nothing but water, and 
clinked it against the Guinness in mine. 

“Fugh the bedgrudgers,” was Behan’s toast. 

The Irish have a very good rugby team. 

That was soundly thrashed by Wales. 

The following morning I walked up the ramp of an Aer 
Lingus plane and was pleased to see, smiling good morn- 
ing down at me from the top of the ramp, an Irish stew- 
ardess waiting there expecting just me. 

“Haven’t you flown with me before?” she wished to 
know. 

“No, Baby,” I told her, “but I’m ready to fly with you 
now.” 

Farewell, picturesque Dublin, quaint metropolis of Old 
Erin, where the poor contrasts with the very poor and the 
old contrasts with the prehistoric. And the fairly sober 
contrasts with the stinking drunk. 

Adieu and farewell, bustling capital where the world at 
the bottom of a glass of tea contrasts with that at the bot- 
tom of a glass of Guinness. 

Goodbye, County Mayo, goodbye. 



THE 

SOUTH OF ENGLAND 

THEY WALKED LIRE CATS THAT CIRCLE AND 
COME BACK 


Now, I had once been most comfortably stationed on the 
drowsing coast of Wales in the dreaming town of Tenby 
in the sleeping slough of Penally. 

For all the seasons of war. 

And it had been a better country for our knowing, by 
bulletins tacked to morning reports, that elsewhere bombs 
were falling. 

Elsewhere sirens told disaster, elsewhere great walls fell. 
Elsewhere V-l's violated the sheltering sky. 

But that was only upon a location, a device, a mythical 
nation called “South of England." A make-believe site in- 
vented by Winston Churchill permitting the Luftwaffe to 
unload its bombs harmlessly and hurry back home to Old 
Heidelberg. Some Luftwaffe. 

67 
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This dreaming air, this sleepwalking rain, this land of 
ancestral mists reminded me so much of Champagne 
County, Illinois, that I was content to be anywhere up 
North. For up North was where wars were never fought. 

Surely the proud Federals bivouacked, in equal propor- 
tion of homesick hillbillies and Chicago alley-hnks of 
which I was a leading member, had simplified the life-and- 
death struggle of Western Civilization to a matter of stay- 
ing in good with our nurses. Again I was a leading member. 

We liked our nurses because their contempt for our of- 
ficers supported our own agreement that they were jerks 
to a man. Indeed, our nurses’ disdain for their fellow of- 
ficers made the EM mind to boggle. We admired the 
nurses. 

Therefore when they challenged us to a softball contest 
we accepted with pleasure. We were flattered. 

When they whipped us, io-8, in the tenth inning, we 
congratulated one another upon having forced officers into 
an extra inning to beat us. We were proud of our showing. 

And even more proud of our first baseman, who had 
been sufficiently gallant to keep his big foot off the bag 
long enough to let the tying run get on first. However, in 
letting a grounder go through him to put the winning run 
on, we felt that he had gone too far. 

As I had not let the grounder through me through gal- 
lantry, I protested, claiming honest ineptitude. My claim 
was accepted so readily I was shocked. For though the TO 
listed me as a private of no class at all, my real rank was 
Infielder, Very First Class. 

Subsequently, when the nurses offered the EM another 
chance, the public humiliation of being busted to right 
field faced me. 

I had an escape hatch. The Service had been pressing me 
to accept a pass, in token recognition of the steadfast 
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fashion in which I had held my position on the TO with- 
out shooting through the ranks, and now was the time to 
accept the distinction. 

That the English girls were becoming impatient to see 
me I was well aware, but my plan was to make their hearts 
yet gladder by bringing each a tropical goodie. Such as a 
Sunkist California orange. 

These I stole under cover of KP duty from our mess hall, 
and boarded the train the following morning with a dozen 
beauties cleverly concealed in my overcoat. 

“I’m going to the North of England, sir,” I informed the 
train conductor briskly, realizing it would cheer up the 
kindly fellow to know he was the one bringing me. 

“No, son,” the surly old bore assured me, “You’re going 
to the South of England.” 

Well I be dawg. So that was it. I was heading for Sunny 
Soho, bustling metropolis of sea-washed Piccadilly where 
they pick bomb fragments instead of cotton and the train 
was already in motion. 

It was raining in Soho. It was raining in Hampstead. It 
was raining in Kent. In Piccadilly there weren’t enough 
doors for the girls on the game. There weren’t enough 
gaffs for the matter of that. That was the kind of war win- 
ter was waging on women in Soho. 

Theirs was the Dunkirk of which no one spoke. Yet they 
Iiad come by all available craft. 

To walk like sisters, pairing off under parasols of sum- 
mers past, or a cheap winter umbrella, through the rain. 

They walked like cats that circle and come back. Slowly 
rrfjeeling, in an encompassing circle, the black taxis of 
Piccadilly outflanking them. 

That wheeled like little hearses and came back. When 
evening came the women fell into ranks, for all came from 
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a single nation. Enlistees of the eldest republic, whose citi- 
zens live by the sweat of their sex. 

Enlistees who look straight ahead without knowing 
name, rank, or serial number of the enlistee beside them. 

By the sweat of their sex. By the tools of their trade. 

The woman pressed into prostitution by war is more at 
ease with herself than the one who has had no more than 
the complicity of peace. That men are to blame for her 
hard lot is more plain then. So when she puts the issue 
straight-to. the soldier, he has to feel, if he’s any sort at all, 
that her need is the only real consideration. 

For she comes like a sister in the rain. 

The American GI who carries himself with conscious 
superiority of the natives is, at the same moment, secretly 
uneasy because his superiority depends upon access to 
cheap toothpaste. He carries his PX card wrapped in guilt. 
Or his guilt wrapped in a PX card, as you will. This makes 
him a setup for sister. Especially in a rain. 

For what is a big grown man doing toting a box of nut- 
filled Hershey bars around, whether it comes from the PX 
or was shipped by Mother? Who does he think he is, in a 
fish-and-chips country, to be eating chocolate? 

Actually he doesn’t feel like eating the sickening junk 
himself; yet it’s sweeter than money to the girls of Picca- 
dilly. If he hands it to one and walks off, he’s really a mark. 
If he trades it off for love, she’s the mark. Then too, what 
becomes of his promise to Mother, to return to her as pure 
as the day he was inducted? The soldier is wisest to pay 
the girl in pounds, and put the candy on her as a fringe 
benefit. Let Mother be the mark. She always was. 

It was the only fun Mother ever had. 

Candy or oranges, I happened to have no particular 
problem about Mother. The only promise I’d ever made 
her was not to give anything of value away without getting 
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something of greater worth for it. She had gotten into this 
rut through Pa’s uncanny knack for coming off poorer 
than ever. Had it not been his toil, sweat, blood, and tears 
that had filled me so early with a determination to be a 
bum? Now neither God nor Patton was going to interfere 
with my career. 

Bringing goodies to hungry London made me feel be- 
nign. After all, these weren’t those puny Florida growths, 
all seeds and wrinkled peelings. These were California 
dandies, paunchy as a producer of B-pictures but not so 
pale, burned a deep orange streaked with red. (The color- 
ing is applied in the Imperial Valley.) 

The girl fortunate to win me as well as an orange would 
have to be a nicely sliced mandarin herself, it goes with- 
out saying. I wasn’t about to be trapped by somebody’s 
old blind hair-covered owl of a grand-stepmother. 

Fleeting as fireflies under eaves, tiny flashlights revealed 
a woman’s shadow in every nook. Click on and click off, 
now you see her now you don’t. More than one grand- 
mother owl never had it so good, doing better by flash 
than she would have by day. And blessing the Germans 
every night that good times were here at last. Praying a bit 
that they might last longer even if it cost her her son-in- 
law, a bombardier in the R.A.F. 

“There’s a notion for a shrewd free-lance journalist,” I 
reminded myself, peering shrewdly, like a free-lance jour- 
nalist, and consequently seeing nothing at all. “R.A.F. flier 
on hospital pass picks up a girl in pitch-dark London, goes 
to her hotel with her where she switches on the light. 
‘Turn it off,’ says Bombardier Cathcart, for he recognizes 
her as his estranged wife, Bess Cathcart. He himself is un- 
recognizable as he has had plastic surgery after coming 
down, full of night-fighter pills, in flames over Slough-on- 
West. 
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"He uses her in a fashion sufficiently vile and then de- 
clines to pay her a shilling. ‘Not a shilling, Bess my girl,’ 
he tells her, switching the light on while buttoning him- 
self, 'for I am the honest lad who married you at Slough- 
on-Westl Heahl Heahl’ 

" ‘And I am the sensible lass who divorced you at 
Fugh-the-East,’ she assures him, hooking her bra without 
his help, ‘and I recognized you on sight because on you 
plastic surgery isn’t noticeable. Now hand over four 
pounds tuppence you bloody cheap officer toff or I’ll have 
Four-F MacHeath, my mighty Bulgarian ponce, dash your 
head in on the ceiling and then bone you like a hsh. 
Theah! Theah !’ " 

This epic of passion in war and peace was interrupted 
by a girl who bumped into me deliberately, as I had 
no idea where I was going. 

One who had the grace to throw the light of her flash on 
her own face instead of upon my own. A heart-shaped face 
with wide-spaced eyes burning green and a smile that lit 
up small flashlights all over town. 

She led me into a Mack Sennett, where I sat upright, be- 
ing correct. She leaned against a corner of the thin uphol- 
stery, sniffing. There was a distinct scent of oranges in the 
air. 

"What’s in the sack, Yank?’’ 

"Oranges.” 

"Air-enjer? Whut the bluidy hell you tottin’ air-en-jez 
around London for?” 

"I’m very fond of the fruit,” I assured her primly. I 
peeled one and offered it to her primly to prove it. 

She shook her head. "I haven’t eaten a brute like that in 
years, Yank. It’d make me deathly ill. Now if you have a 
bit of chocolate—” 

I pitched the peeling into the dark. 
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“Is it much farther to your apartment. Miss—” 

“You’re in my apartment, Yank.” 

“If we have to go about Piccadilly again it’ll cost you an- 
other half-crown, Sandy,” the driver help>ed out. 

On the other hand the meter was clicking like mad. Was 
he working it with his foot? 

But as we circled Eros we began to pick up speed and 
were going at a really breakneck rate when we smashed 
headlong into a shattering bloooo that rocked the town 
and brought the cab to a wobbling halt with myself on my 
hunkers on the floor. 

“Sink the Bismarck!” I exclaimed. “What was that?” 
Either we’d smashed into something in the dark or this 
was an unusual girl. It had left me feeling curiously 
weightless where I sat. 

The odor of oranges was blown off by the scent of an 
ashen debris like the very smell of weightlessness. 

“Just the disgustin’ Germans up to their dirty business,” 
she assured me from the dark upholstered comer. 

"Less is known about weightlessness,” some scrap of 
newspaper knowledge blew through my mind, “than any 
other stress man is likely to encounter.” I sat on the floor 
of the cab until my weight returned. Then I got up and 
sat beside the girl. Together we peered out at the dark, 
lit momently by flashbulbs as before— but with a difference 
now. Now we were like people who had been blown off 
the earth and back and would never forget that moment 
when we did not own our own weight. 

“What was it?” I finally dared to ask. 

“Just a V-2, Yank.” 

I had come to the South of England. A pitch-black na- 
tion where paying for love with Sunkist oranges made the 
Luftwaffe mad as all get-out. 
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Later in a dim caf^ called the CaK Cypriot, the girl told 
me that just the scent of the things had made her ill. 

“I’m very sensitive to smells, ever since I was buried, in 
the time of the V-i’s,” she told me. 

She had come to London from Birmingham and had 
been caught, on her first date with an American, below a 
falling wall near Paddington Station. 

“That was all for my poor chap, whoever he was, but all 
I got was bruises. Frightened? Here I was hearing the dig- 
gin’ blokes chattin’ it up and what would Mum say if I 
were found dead with an Amerikun? Mum wouldn’t 
minded my bein’ found dead with a British lieutenant, 
but with an Amerikun and him not even an officer. I’ve 
never been so frightened since, Yank. 

“I couldn’t bear those nasty screaming V-i’s, where I 
had to run and hide even though I hadn’t hurt anyone. 
Why should I be ducking underground when I’ve done 
nothing wrong? It’s much nicer now with the V-g’s. If you 
hear it hit you know you’re alright. If you don’t there’s 
nothing to worry about.” 

Later I kissed Sandy good night and she walked off into 
the dark. She was hardly out of sight when I started after 
her, sensing an inner wave of loneliness I wished to fend 
oflF. I made a complete circle of Piccadilly, trying to find 
the Cafe Cypriot again, thinking the people in there might 
tell me where to find her. But there was no Caf^ Cypriot. 

I tried ail the side streets leading out of Piccadilly Cir- 
cus, and finally began asking M.P.’s. Nobody had heard of 
the place. 

I hired a cabman who assured me he was acquainted 
with the place and knew Sandy. 

“This is it, Yank,” he finally told me. 

The place I got out in the dark was the same place I’d 
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gotten in. Nobody, neither M.P.’s nor British police, had 
ever heard of the Caf^ Cypriot. 

I searched, by cab and on foot, for her and for the Caf£ 
Cypriot until I had just time to get back to the vasty train 
shed. 

The lights on the night train to Wales went out when- 
ever the little train rocked. It was on and off, awake and 
asleep, the whole rocking night. I felt strangely emptied 
of love and desire. 

Yet asleep or awake on that cold returning my mind 
returned again and again to the girl. 

During the week that followed I became the biggest 
sport in the PX. I bought a woman’s comb-and-brush set, a 
bracelet, a cigarette lighter, a tiny scissors, and a bottle of 
Cuir de Russie, purported to be a Paris perfume. 

The EM had beaten the nurses in the return match, and 
in the playoff game I played errorless ball, handling one 
flyball in right held without mishap. We lost. 

The bulletins tacked to the morning report continued 
to report bombings in the South of England. But it was 
no longer a make-believe land to me. 

Storing Sandy’s gifts in my duffel bag against the day 
I would get another pass, the South of England became 
my own country. 

On the last day of the year the Order of Departure was 
posted. The Channel train left in a misting rain. 

It was raining in Soho. It was raining in Piccadilly. It 
was raining in Wales. 

In the years that followed my tour of the South of Eng- 
land, in the time of the V-a’s, my life turned purposeful: 
as though cabled to a diesel-powered destiny. 

Then strangely in dreams I began to walk between small 
stars; strung on a moment thigough some pitch-black un- 
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dismayed town. Stars that lighted human figures, in door- 
ways of lodgings and old caf^s, before they flickered out. 
I would see myself standing before a caf^ with a name 
that had been painted over. In dreams I sought a place 
whose name was altered; yet inside nothing would be 
changed. And in the end, wherever I walked, I would have 
to go through this remembered door. 

Thus through dreams I came to know that I was still 
riding a taxi with dimmed foglights, looking for someone 
I would never find. 

Wherever I got out it would be before the CaK Cypriot. 

In the cold light of London of i960, the South of Eng- 
land was gone for keeps. 

In its place, a city of neon towers climbed. Topped by 
one in which I was welcomed by one Mr. Brandywine. 
Who greeted me by racing down a line of colored lights 
to fetch me, then glancing over his shoulder as he raced 
back to see if I were following. He wished to show me 
new wonders, I understood. 

I had seen the new wonders. I wanted only to see old 
Soho. 

The Underground was still an iron hole down which 
escalators moved to an English Hell. The guardian lions 
of Eros looked much shrunken. The British were appar- 
ently still trying to shake the Irish off their backs, as I 
judged, by signs saying Irish Go Home to a Boom in Jobs. 

Sink The Bismarck! 

billboards demanded all over Piccadilly. 

What, I thought, do we have to go through all that 
again? 

A press, an international multitude, moved all day 
around the guardian lions. When the red night-lights of 
London fell, I saw the guardian lions stir. 
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The evening neon moved their hearts. 

Taxis no longer circled ceaselessly. Instead, they waited, 
still like so many hearses, in a line down the center of the 
street. They still looked like they should be horse-drawn. 

I climbed into one and off we went on a four-shilling 
ride to Half-Moon Street, where I gave the driver a two- 
shilling tip. He said it was alright but thought I was going 
it rather strong. Only an English cabbie would resent 
being overtipped. 

It looked like he was going to make a scene, but I re- 
membered the George Brent movies just in time, where 
the big scene is when George turns his back on the woman 
he loves and says, “When I turn around I want you to be 
gone,” and when he turns around she’s still there. 

“When I turn around I want you to be gone,” I told the 
driver, and when I turned around he had beat it with my 
two shillings, the bloody Piccadilly bandit. 

If he’d had a spark of dramatic instinct he would have 
left one on the curb. 

Or both! 

I was on some little lonesome half-street where low- 
slung strip-tease caves seemed barely surviving. A Spanish 
girl came through the pushing gloom and offered me a 
card— 

Come to The Spider’s Den 

“Who sent you, honey?” I asked her. 

She shrugged and took back her invitation. Whoever 
had sent her had taught her to shrug in English but never 
to speak it. 

This Spanish con is as corny as the American hard sell 
or the Irish blarney. The decoy puts on pressure right 
away— “You like to stay in my house tonight? Very cozy.” 

When her large boyfriend walks in it gets even cozier. 
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The Irish blarney is just as sad— “You’re such a darlin’ 
man your blood is worth bottlin’.” 

The English con works better because it doesn’t try to 
con; it merely disarms. The decoy stands in a doorway 
like a statue of indifference. A neon sign above her says 
Casino de Paris. 

Wow. 

“What’s going on in there, baby?” you have to ask. 

“Couple gels chattin’ a couple blokes up is all, luv.” 

In the Casino de Paris? Who does she think she’s fool- 
ing? 

The stairway behind her begins to look sinister. She 
barely moves aside to let you pass. At the top of the stairs 
two janitors with a dustbin between them are coming 
down. 

And conversation is all that’s going on inside. A bright, 
metallic-looking girl sitting before a glass with a false 
bottom is only a make-believe whore. Her payoff depends 
upon how many glasses she can get you to order before you 
catch on. Her racket is not sex, but conversation. When 
nobody from the first-person world is left, and third-person 
persons are running things, sex may come to just that— 
conversation. 

These clubs are flourishing in London for the same rea- 
son that the key clubs are doing so well in the States: They 
remove the responsibility of passion. And a responsibility 
is what, to these utterly demoralized men of distinction, in 
whom life has been reduced to protecting oneself at all 
times, passion has become. The clubs offer them the ap- 
pearance of being playboys, sports, and regular fellows 
without the risk of love. 

Take this sensible-looking, well-dressed, pleasant chap: 
he has that infirmity. Should he dream of a woman’s arms 
around him in a naked embrace demanding physical ful- 
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fillment, he’d have his afternoon appointment with his 
analyst moved up to the morning hours, for he would feel 
life closing in. He pays the analyst to keep life away. 

The analyst, of course, has his own troubles. Last night 
he dreamed he went into a washroom in Madrid and saw 
the sign on the door had not read Senores, but Senoras. 

So much for World War III. 

The men who own these clubs, like those in the States, 
are businessmen, not hoodlums. They are the same inves- 
tors from the suburbs who, behind the front of a banking, 
insurance, or investment-counseling firm, use a go-between 
to buy a piece of a crap game or a whorehouse. These are 
the same parties who own broken-down but well-paying 
tenements by proxy. 

They are not members of “The Mafia,” “The Brother- 
hood of Evil,” or “The Syndicate.” They are members of 
no syndicate save the international one of Make-a-Buck- 
and-Shut-Your Face. And what is a businessman, anyhow, 
but a hood who cuts comers when splitting a score? After 
all, isn’t the end product of General Motors not electric 
appliances, but price fixing? And isn’t the end product of 
the square who gets squarer and squarer, a fascist? Isn’t 
it always the man who goes about neighbors’ homes, on 
Sunday mornings, with a petition banning unescorted 
women from drinking in the local tavern, always the same 
bird the girls have so much trouble getting to leave on 
Saturday night? 

I kept on my way along the little lonesome street, plainly 
an American waiting to be accosted; until accosted I was. 

She handed me one of those thin, ladylike pencils usu- 
ally attached to a note pad beside a phone— this was at- 
tached by a cord of some sort around the young woman’s 
neck. She was very young even for a young woman— no 
more than seventeen— who dipped into her coat pocket and 
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put a note pad under the pencil as I held it suspended. 

Her finger jabbed the pad: a mute girl wearing black 
gloves. 

A deaf mute at that. For, when I spoke, she shook her 
head quickly and showed me a smile that meant that did 
not matter. The finger Jabbed my breastbone, then 
pointed to herself. 

You and me. 

I wrote on the pad: 

"How much?” 

She glanced at the pad, took the pencil, crossed out the 
question, and wrote: 

"Name please.” 

I wrote: 

“John. How much?" 

She took the pad back and wrote: 

“You can trust me. John.” 

I was pleased that John trusted her. I certainly didn’t. 
I’ll trust an unattractive girl in an expensive coat or a 
beautiful girl who is badly dressed. But this combination 
of a deaf-and-dumb beauty wrapped in a mink that would 
have paid my fare by jet back to Chicago was a little too 
good to be true. I took her arm, a cab wheeled to the curb 
as though it had been waiting down the block, and we were 
off to Ipswitch-on-Bagel-and-Hop-in-the-saddle come what 
may. 

We drove toward the south of England, my sense of 
direction told me, and disembarked at a bar that had no 
sign, but seemed well lit. My friend, who had written her 
name as “Emma” and was no more an Emma than I was a 
John, permitted me to pay her cab fare. But I let her enter 
her hangout first. I’d trust a bushman ahead of an English- 
man and a bushwoman before both. In fact, I just wasn’t 
too damned sure Emma was deaf and dumb. 
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We were in a cocktail lounge with an American d^cor, 
two bartenders and a dozen couples sitting around without 
making a sound. The couples were jabbing their fingers 
at each other, tapping themselves and making small circles 
to dot their “i”s. I caught the bartender’s eye, and he asked, 
“What’s yours?’’ 

That was a relief. 

It was a relief, but it wasn’t right. The other bartender 
was a deaf mute too. 

“Give me a dummy on the rocks,’’ I told the bartender 
who had all his senses. If I stuck around here I was going 
to lose mine. Which was why I had been brought, my in- 
stinct told me. 

If the bartender with his senses had smiled when I made 
a funny I might have stayed. But he frowned, so I made 
him ask again before I told him I’d take Scotch— “And 
give my friend Guinness.’’ 1 saw a way out. She grabbed 
her pad and scribbled: 

“Whiskey, please.’’ 

I grabbed the pencil, and wrote: 

“Thank you for an interesting ride,’’ finished the Scotch 
while she read my farewell, and got the hell out of there. 
No, it just didn’t feel right. 

Yet here and there, beside a juke in an all-night restau- 
rant, the honest British whore still survives 

The barrage balloons are long down, but she still makes 
it here and there, forever on the dodge. 

Like the woman who called herself Chantelle— perhaps 
because the caf^ had a French name. She came up in a 
first-person war and will do first-person time on a penal 
farm if caught peddling her goods on the streets. 

Little ferns, in rusty pots, were caught between the 
double-panes of the caf^. .It was the only caf6 on this street 
permitted to stay open all night. 
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“Were you ever buried in the time of the V-I’s?” I asked. 

The small ferns are neither outside nor in; their life is 
lived out between panes and they don’t look at all well. 

“It begins to seem so now,” was her answer. 

The press of the throng between the Regent Palace and 
the Hotel Piccadilly, the ceaseless hurry-hurry of Mr. 
Brandywine, and the ui^ent demands to resink the Bis- 
marck later began to confuse me. I bought two bags of 
peanuts— I let the oranges go this time— from a huckster 
near the Regent and returned to Room 916. 

When I got inside, my telephone was ringing madly. 
Although I knew not a soul in that whole vast city, antici- 
pation leaped in me like a sailfish in the sun— England had 
been expecting me I I was ready for dinner in Hampstead 
or Kent or to fly back to Dublin if the party were already 
starting. 

“918?” a male voice asked. 

“916.” 

“So sorry. Would you mind jumping the small bell up 
and down there’s a good chap?” 

I jumped the small bell up and down like a good chap 
to recall the operator, but she paid me no heed. I could 
hear the other good chap breathing into the phone. He 
wasn’t as young as he used to be anymore either, the other 
good chap. Time and The Goat will get you breathing 
harder over the prospect of a light date than you once did 
in handling a heavy one. 

“Have you ever been buried alive?” I asked him. 

“What’s that, Old Chap?” 

“I say have you ever been buried alive? A lot of people 
have, you know.” 

He seemed to be thinking about something else. 

“Would you mind stepping down the hall and telling 
the lady in there John is on his way down?” 
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At any rate I’d gotten him of! the “Old Chap.” 

Down? On his way down? We were on the top floor as 
it was. But if Old John liked living on a hotel roof it was 
alright with me. I hurried down the hall, as I wanted to 
be back in time to see him scaling that wall. It was pretty 
wet out there. 

At the door of gi8 I noticed I was still carrying one bag 
of peanuts. I smoothed out the wrinkles in it before knock- 
ing as I wished to make a powerful first impression. The 
woman who opened the door wasn’t Simone Signoret. 

But she wasn’t a brute either. Just one of those five-foot- 
eleven Marylebone Road blondes with a pile of hair that 
made her look six-three. 

“John is on his way down,” I told her, feeling short. 

How I happened to know so much about her affairs she 
didn’t bother to get being astonished about. Lazy girl. Too 
lazy to ask me inside for a drink. I actually had to filter 
in, by explaining that I had been in London in 1944. This 
entitled me to a passkey to any room in the hotel. 

“You’ll excuse me,” my new-found friend asked. This 
kid needed someone like me to restore her confidence. 

“I came over on the SS Meyer Davis.” I sprung the sur- 
prise I’d been holding out. She stayed unstartled. She had 
good control. 

Her apartment had a continental, I might almost say 
apartmental air, and was four times the size of the broom 
closet in which I had been cowering. A cheerful lived-in 
air. Taking off my tie, I started to live in it. A nice water 
color by somebody named Duffy hung over the mantel. 

“I painted that,” I assured her. Anytime I can’t paint as 
good as an Irishman, you let me know. 

She threw me a look. 

“What I mean is that I have the same painting and once 
drew one of my own by tracing it.” 
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“John is on his way down,” she pointed out. 

“I’m the one who told you” I reminded her. 

She sat on the bed and began drawing on a pair of black 
woolen stockings that didn't go with her hairdo. The stock- 
ings looked like she was going skiing. Was that how John 
was coming down from the roof? 

“I asked John if he had ever been buried alive,” I re- 
ported. 

“Why in the name of Heaven did you ask him that?” 

“Just to make conversation,” I explained, “but I knew 
some people who actually were when I was here in 1914. 
A girl named Sandy.” 

“Oh, you were a soldier,” she announced as though I 
had been elected to that position by a runoff in the House 
of Representatives. “It was all a bit before my time, of 
course.” 

“I was close to Patton,” I '•eferred to an occasion when 
he had been driven out to where we were pinned down 
and told us that the way to clear a minefield was to go 
through it, then went home and went to bed. We were 
grateful to him for not having slapped us. Some Patton. 

The Marylebone Road Brute stood up and drew a ba- 
bushka about her face. 

“I know,” I told her, "John is on his way down. May I 
knock on your door tomorrow?” 

“You may knock on every door in the hotel if you wish, 
and the day after as well,” she gave me an opening. 

Whoever said the English aren’t friendly? 

Down these antiseptic English halls every chambermaid 
looked like a mother cop. 

A lanky old geezer stood beside the lift, smiling as 
though he’d been expecting me. 

“Would you mind tieing my shoelace, old boy?” he 
asked. 
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Would you mind if I hit you a clean shot in the teeth 
despite your age? was the answer that went through my 
mind. I didn’t express it. I didn’t express anything. I’d 
just never been up against a polite request to tie a 
stranger’s shoelace before. I know there is a first time for 
everything, but why it had to begin with keeping some- 
body else’s shoe from falling off I couldn’t see. 

“I have an arthritic hip,” he explained with self-satis- 
faction. 

So there I stood with both hips in place while he stood 
with one hip out of the game. I tied the lace with care, 
making a knot that would spring his good hip when he 
tried to undo it. I must hand it to the old gent for not 
kicking me in the teeth when I was in position for it. He 
could have gotten every tooth in my head but restrained 
himself out of lifelong habit. 

”One good turn deserves another,” he strangely thanked 
me. 

“Absence makes the heart grow fonder for somebody 
else,” I assured him. 

That’s what it’s like in Inner London, Men. That’s 
what it’s really like. 

One side of the placard on 916 said Do Not Disturb 
and the other read Make Up Bed. I could never decide 
which was the greater thrill. Now, when I returned, some- 
body had turned Make Up Bed sign around to read Do 
Not Disturb. 1 hat disturbed me. Especially when I found 
I’d locked myself out. 

A chambermaid who looked like another soft-clothesman 
threw me a glance of an ill-concealed lust to pinch me 
before she’d let me back in. 

I drew the shade to shut out the gloom, but it did no 
good: the stuff wasn’t pushing in from outside, it was seep- 
ing up through- the floor. Either the management manu- 
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factures the stuff in the basement and distributes it to all 
the hotels in Piccadilly or it was fallout. I stretched out on 
the bed, and in no time at all was asleep in a litter of pea- 
nut husks and broken possibilities. 

In sleep I saw the guardian lions and the guardian lions 
remembered me. Under neon like a doom they turned to 
a fire-fed red. Something stirred their hearts. 

A line of small black hearses circled endlessly, and the 
driver of each had a peanut face. Down Regent Street I 
saw a throng, an international multitude of peanut faces. 
All Earth’s peanut-faced people came thronging, begging 
me, pleading with me— 

**Sink the Bismarck! Sink the Bismarck!” 

It was up to me. 

Beside me on the bed the number on my key read ‘*918.” 
I was in the wrong room. Someone tapped the pane. 

John was on his way down. 

I got up and switched on the light. Someone had placed 
the room card against the mirror: Do Not Disturb. I 
turned it about: Step Inside. See the Man Who Lost His 
Weight, it said. Again the warning tap against the pane. 

Someone was trying to tell me that, unless I came awake, 
I would never get my weight back. I woke up waving my 
arms as if trying to push off an oncoming sea. 

It was raining in Piccadilly. It was raining in Soho. It 
was raining in Wales. It was all new and green in Ireland, 
I felt sure— it was all green, all sun and white-blue clouds 
in Dublin. 

My watch began ticking as if trying to get my at- 
tention: 1 1 :oo p.M. 

They would be bringing dustbins down from joyless 
rooms above a neon sign reading: 


Casino de Paris 
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"The Captain will let you know when to fasten your 
seat belts by lighting up the sign ‘Fasten Seat Belts,’ ” read 
the pamphlet I picked up off the BEA seat the following 
morning just before taking off. I was willing enough to 
histen my own seat belt, but I had hoped the Captain would 
come down and ask me himself. I covered my disappoint- 
ment bravely. 

"In the event of an emergency landing, the Captain will 
first of all announce ‘Prepare for an emergency landing.’ 
In this event please keep calm and carry out the following 
instructions: Loosen neckwear, remove glasses, dentures, 
and high-heeled shoes, and empty pockets of sharp objects. 
When you hear a whistle blast lean forward, cradling your 
head in folded arms. Be prepared for more than one im- 
pact.’’ If it was the stewardess’s arms that were going to 
cradle my head I was ready for several impacts. 

I loosened my tie but decided to wait for the first whistle 
blast before removing the bridge with the two powerful 
molars attached lest it frighten her off. 

Somehow the old boy who had asked me to tie his shoe 
returned to my mind. It came to me that the reason the 
English think so little of asking kindness of total strangers 
is that they think so little of granting such kindness them- 
selves. If I am to believe niy own sightline, these are the 
only people on the face of the earth who actually believe 
in kindness. 

Not believing, as we do in the States, that we believe in 
it by attending a movie about Kindness certain to gross a 
million dollars. The English legislate it into their daily 
lives. 

The spectacle of a great country, such as our own, dem- 
onstrating greater concern for the profits attached to the 
illegal drug traffic than for its victims is abhorrent to the 
English. Yet it is sufficiently plain that, if our concern for 
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human beings was as large as that for investments in 
heroin, we surely would not assign its solution to men 
whose only qualification is a capacity to carry out orders. 
While the English use their medical men to rehabilitate 
addicts, we hand them over to policemen whose duty, as 
they conceive it, is to drive all offenders into the under- 
world. 

What was that the sixteen-year-old Puerto Rican told 
the arresting officers? “Put me in the electric chair; my 
mother can watch me bum.’* 

The plane’s doors locked, the big zoom lifted me. I felt 
myself losing weight and began to smell oranges. After 
struggling since the twenty-eighth day of March, nineteen 
hundred and nine, to get a semblance of dignity into my 
existence, all my good work was undone. 

At 60,000 feet I struggled against the seat belt, resolved 
not to be a Zero-G Gravity man. “My weight is my own!” 
I cried out in my mind, clenching my fists against this 
final outrage. “I forbid you to take my weight! This must 
not happen again! Never!** 

But my voice slipped out with the slipstream. 

Into the vasty silence of Zero-G. 
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they’re hiding the ham on the pinball king 

or SOME CAME STUMBLING 


There are sad little sights of Paris 

After Metio lights go dim 

There are strange flowers w^oven of rain 

That scatter like petals on the Rue Tiquetonne. 

Great trucks haul peaches all night from Rouen 
All night workers are stacking crates 
And the odor of peaches, rain and perfume 
Mix with drivers' cries on the Rue Tiquetonne. 

Caf^ chairs w^ere stacked to the bricks 
Peach crates were stacked to the wall 
Sacha Distel sang Ah Quelle Niiit 
The Dracula Cha-cha kept banging away— 

It was very late on that curious street 
And later than that in the juke caf^. 

89 
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Peaches that year were rather high 
Yet girls came strangely cheap 
An excellent year for Champagne ’pemay 
But a tough one on old tarts. 

I saw the girl with the black coiffure 

Against a wall of the Rue Tiquetonne 

Turning a parasol under her arm 

And how the grass between the stone 

Grows a brighter green on the Rue Tiquetonne. 

For she stood less tall than the piled crates 

When the clocks of St. Denis cried each to each— 

tique-tonne.' 

tique-tonne.' 


A light rain (she told me) 

Brings men to a room 
A hard one keeps them home. 

She did not say each drop of rain 

Is a drop of regret on the Rue Tiquetonne. 

For, buyer of peaches or buyer of flesh 
You pay up your money and spit out the pit. 

Peaches and girls both grow a light down 
You don’t touch either one without money down 
What you don’t have in money you save in regret— 
Maybe peaches are better. You can spit out the stone. 

Seller of peaches or seller of flesh 
Wish each other in Hell, then cheat on the weight. 
The stair smells of soap and wine and old leather 
That men climb to feel their deaths with pleasure— 
Death costing little in such weather. 
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These are small sad thoughts of a Paris street 

Where coiffures are costly though death comes cheap. 

Yet above a bed on the Rue Tiquetonne 

Two lamps keep burning each to each. 

Trapped in a network of night-leaves, a moon of the 
night-trees kept trying to rise. Between the bridges of Paris, 
both banks of the river, amber lamps were tethered deep 
in the waters. 

Through green-gray glimpses of the moon, couples 
strolled below the lamps. Till an evening cruiser white 
with light moved noiselessly downriver. The people aboard 
it looked out, through glass walls, at the lovers strolling. 
Some waved. 

Their white boat severed the tethers of light but the 
green moon of the night-trees could not get free. The 
lovers didn’t wave back. 

But all the lamps of Paris began of a sudden to burn too 
bright. As if with desires too strong for themselves; desires 
that could not last the night. 

Leaving the waters darker and deeper than before. 

I first saw the city of Paris from the top floor of a five- 
story tenement overlooking a street called the Rue 
Bucherie. Notre-Dame’s heights were just out of reach. 
Behind its gray spires the white light of Paris fell. 

All day long. 

One morning rain kept making ready yet did not fall. 
The traffic that war had halted was picking up below. 
Cheap music came up from a jukebox caf^ where Algerians 
met. Postmen and housewives and shopgirls and children, 
old men and old women and drunks moved along as 
though each felt his own life to be just beginning. 
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It was a time of beginnings. 

All of my friends in that city were making beginnings. 

My friends were Jean-Paul Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, 
Jean Cau, Boris and Michele Vian, Juliette Greco, Mou- 
loudji, and Olga and Jacques Bost. 

Of these the most memorable face is that of Greco. She 
was then under twenty and had come to the caf6s of Saint- 
Germain-de-Pr^s from imprisonment. 

Hers was a face as old as time and as young as herself. 
She had come to the caf^s wearing her hair as black as a 
shroud to her shoulders. A face of great strength and no 
pretense, in a girl whose manner was made of grief. 

Yet the small songs she sang in a voice none too good, 
when the lights began to come on in the night caKs, were 
often lighthearted. In her voice, also, there was no pretense. 
Greco was then a woman who had been made by times in 
which there had been no hours to spare to pretension. So 
she sang gravely, without change of expression till a song 
was done. Then she smiled. 

She smiled. And the lights in the room came up a little. 

That was Greco in 1 914 . 

Mouloudji. Who was he? Like Greco, he emerged from 
the kind of winter that war makes upon children, one 
when the only heat in Paris was that of the caf^. Sartre, 
sitting with others, saw the Arab face looking in. It was 
plain enough, in that long fare, that the boy did not have 
the money to come inside. Sartre invited him in. Mou- 
loudji began to sit among Existentialists 4s a kind of mas- 
cot; whose payment was a cup of coffee and a croissant. 

He was the son of a French mother who had lost her 
mind, and an Arabian father who peddled on the streets. 
He could barely read and write. So he listened, instead, to 
the makers of books around him. In the spring that fol- 
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lowed that winter he said suddenly, *‘I too will write a 
story.” 

"About what, Mouloudji?” someone asked. 

"The Mexican disease.” 

"What is the Mexican disease, Mouloudji?” 

"Death.” 

"But death is not a disease. And is common to all. Why 
Mexican?” 

Mouloudji had a logic all his own. The book The Mexi- 
can Disease proved a sound artistic success. He followed 
this with Death in Barbary, a novel of equal originality. 
Then he lost interest in writing and began to paint. 

His painting, like his writing, was primitive but striking. 
Mouloudji had some direct source to the wellsprings of 
man’s being; which ignored problems of technique. Sartre’a 
group realized he was a painter of talent. Yet, when he 
had painted well, he put that aside also. 

Mouloudji began to sing in the caf^s, and as in writing 
and painting, immediately drew a small public to himself. 
He sang his own tales of the streets of Paris. 

The versatility of Boris Vian was not the spontaneous 
reaction of Mouloudji, but an advised act. Vian was an 
intellectual, bright but shallow, who conducted a band 
devoted to American jazz; and who also wrote thrillers, 
after James M. Cain and Mickey Spillane, under an Amer- 
ican name. He had great success with Til Spit on Your 
Grave, and then turned out a small biographical novel of 
his own childhood. This book had purity and simplicity, 
and no success at all. With its publication Vian learned 
that in France, as here, the fast applause goes to the writer 
who performs publicly rather than to the one who merely 
stays home and writes. 

While Vian’s interest in American jazz appeared to 
derive from its facility, the interest of Michele Vian de- 
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rived from the emotion behind the music. She was “The 
Golden Zazu” of whom Mme. de Beauvoir once com- 
mented simply, “The Zazu cares for people.” 

Cau was a student who had come to Sartre without be- 
ing sent for. He ran Sartre’s errands, de Beauvoir’s errands, 
my errands. The Zazu’s errands and Boris Vian’s errands. I 
don’t know who ran Bost’s errands. 

Cau liked running errands. If nobody had one to send 
him on, someone would think one up and tell him to 
take his time coming back. 

The manner of Cau at this time was precisely as though 
he were rehearsing for a part in Dickens. I never saw him 
without hearing someone say, “Oh, I am ’umble. Master 
Copperfield.” 

Sartre’s surest friend was Jacques Laurent Bost. Bost had 
been wounded in the defeat of France and had written Le 
Dernier de metiers, a foot-soldier’s story of France’s defeat 
that remains one of the most genuine literary works to 
come out of World War II. 

Had I passed Sartre on the street as a stranger, I would 
have taken him for a cheerful tradesman, cheerfully failing 
in the trade in men’s pants. Unprepossessing in both ap- 
pearance and dress, he was ugly as well. One eye out of 
focus and with a dryly amused air, he appeared to be more 
a waiter not above snatching of another waiter’s tip than 
France’s most dangerous thinker. 

Most dangerous because of his total commitment to the 
nature of man and his opposition to formal assaults, from 
left or right, upon the nature of man. 

This could, of course, be said with equal truth of Camus. 
But Camus never became a danger to the state, as he never 
implemented his conscience in action. When decisive 
action was needed, Camus remained the intellectual at the 
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point that Sartre exposed himself to charges of treason to 
the state. 

Although his public answer to all uses of oppression was 
always an unfaltering NO, his personal answer to any small 
scheme upon his works, his time, or his pocketbook was 
always an unfaltering YES. As he was the public man who 
never said Yes, he was the private man who agreed to any- 
thing, as the quickest way of disposing of the matter. 

While walking down a Paris street with him shortly 
after he had returned from Haiti in 1949, he made a sud- 
den U-turn and fled into a cafe. What had come over him 
was the sight of a girl who had asked him to bring her a 
toy electric train from whatever country he was going to, 
and he had promised it simply to rid himself of her. This 
was not a girl toward whom Sartre had any obligation, but 
only a caf^ idiot who liked toy trains. Now Sartre had to 
avoid her until he could buy such a train in Paris to make 
his promise goodi 

He was at this time being sued by two parties for the 
same dramatic rights to the same play, having signed con- 
tracts with both parties the same day. A French court later 
resolved the dilemma by nullifying both contracts and 
then appointing a member of the court to referee Sartre's 
financial life. When the appointee later made off with most 
of the money, Sartre merely shrugged; as though he had 
assumed there could have been no other result. 

His emotional life was, apparently, conducted upon the 
cheerful premise that it is better to say yes to a woman 
than to disturb her by saying no; with the result that his 
work was much infringed upon by women's demands. 

And since these demands were made upon him at the 
same time that he exposed himself to arrest by encourag- 
ing French youth to refuse to bear arms in Algeria, he dis- 
covered, as he always discovered, that both matters would 
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be happily solved for everybody if the De Gaulle govern- 
ment would imprison him. Then he would be able to have 
the peace essential to completing an anthropological es- 
say; and, at the same time that it would keep the demands 
of women away, he would be serving a political purpose 
to the best interest of his country. 

Simone de Beauvoir’s eyes were lit by a light-blue intel- 
ligence: she was possessed by something like total appre- 
hension. Her judgments seemed a fraction sooner than 
immediate and her decisiveness shook the arrondisscinent. 

“Now, tell me about Existentialism,” a male interviewer 
once settled himself down to amuse himself, and get a story 
too, at a caf^ table where she sat; with pencil and note- 
book ready and self-contentment coming out of his ears. 

“You do not care about Existentialism, you do not care 
about anything”-— and, taking her own notebook and 
pencil from her handbag, she bent to her own work. The 
inter\'iew was over. 

She did not even bother to glance up when he left. 

Yet to the fool trying not to be a fool, to the perplexed 
or the half-maddened, to the man or woman in trouble, to 
all those making an effort to understand themselves, she 
put down her own work \vith the same immediacy and 
struggled with others’ problems as though they were her 
own. 

Friends sometimes had to remind her that it might be 
just as well to hang up last winter’s dress, midsummer 
having come to France. Most Parisian of Parisians, she was 
least the Parisienne. As a court had to prevent Sartre from 
blocking the French economy. Castor’s friends provided 
her with needle and thread and buttons. Nothing more 
was then needed except a volunteer to sew them on. 

“If one gives time to trivial things, the important mat- 
ters will never be settled,” she disposed of all sewing of 
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buttons, all washing of dishes, all sweeping of all floors, 
all shopping, all cooking, all childbearing— she not only 
did not know one end of a broom from the other, but was 
actively opposed to other women differentiating between 
either end. It was understandable that she should resent 
husbands honoring themselves with the freedom to drink 
and chase the girls while wives lived between bed and 
stove. But I worried a bit about how the human race was 
going to perpetuate itself once Castor took over. She struck 
me as a bit preposterous. 

And, indeed, in 191 g her one-woman opposition to the 
single standard was preposterous. It was preposterized in 
every newspaper and magazine edited by the French bour- 
geoisie. She was cartooned, ridiculed, sometimes made 
gentle fun of and, at other times, reviled with no restraint. 

When I came again to Paris, in 1919, there was no more 
laughter: she was feared. She had broken through the de- 
fenses of the bourgeoisie, of the church, the businessmen, 
the right-wing defenders of Napoleonic glory, and the 
hired press. She was, at once, the most hated and the most 
loved woman in France. It had become plain: she meant it. 

“The difference between a desert and a paradise is 
not as great as generally assumed,” she wrote upon re- 
turning from her first visit to the States; “in the gardens 
of Fra Angelica or the Sahara there is nothing for men 
to do. . . . The young American is in a world that others 
have created for him, a completed world. I do not say 
there is nothing for him to do, far from that: America 
is not a paradise, it is a living part of the earth of men. 
But to discover what is to be done, a human interroga- 
tion has to put the world to question. They feel the ab- 
stractness of a contentless freedom: it makes them giddy; 
they look for a way out. The American is afraid of that 
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dereliction into which man falls when he has to split off 
from what is given. The individual has to assume the 
task of being what he is in the jeopardy and glory of his 
lonely freedom; only then can the world in which he 
thrusts himself have a human character and value.” 

She had been awed at the possibilities she perceived 
here; and dismayed at the uses to which these possibilities 
were reduced. The American conviction that happiness 
consisted of a house, a faithful mate, no passions and no 
cares left her cold. The common possession of an automo- 
bile looked to her as though it brought only a chance to a 
great many more people to drive at greater speeds to no- 
where. 

She had then perceived the necessity of giving content 
to our civilization, lest its technical triumphs come to no 
more than a race between drivers who did not know they 
were dead. 

She herself was not waiting for death. To have a house, 
a faithful mate, no passions and no cares; to take no risks 
and never to play the fool was not the way Castor ran her 
life. Existentialism, to her, was not a philosophical com- 
plex of Hegel, Kierkegaard, Kafka, and Kant, but a means 
of living in the world with freedom and joy. 

“A man tied to a fertile soil which he obediently cul- 
tivates,” she wrote, “is not free. Nor is the man abandoned 
in a desert and told to go where he likes.” 

She had seen the particular abandonment Americans 
endure; of how common it is to become an expatriate 
without leaving town. She had seen those Americans’ faces 
that seem to lack responsibility even to themselves. They 
had looked to her like the faces of occupying troops, ca- 
pable of cruelties they would not risk at home. 

They had no home on the streets where they were born. 
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Their lack of connection with the world of men had left 
them unconnected to themselves. Since they did not know 
the name of their world, they did not know their own 
names. How could they know who they were when they 
did not know to whom they belonged? 

This was the beginning of that strange change of Ameri- 
cans from first person to third: instead of seeking to impose 
his will on the world, he contrived to defend himself from 
it in an emotional isolationism. 

“The American fears that dereliction into which man 
falls when he splits off from what is given,” Mme. de 
Beauvoir had observed. Her observation has since been 
confirmed by the man paying fifty dollars for a tin key with 
a bunny on it, upon an assumption that he is purchasing 
a unique personality. (That twenty thousand keys may ba 
sold the same month to men suffering the same sense of 
inadequacy doesn’t, apparently, modify this assumption.) 

Stripped of philosophy, the question asked a decade ago 
by Existentialism was, simply, “Why not?” Meaning that, 
to multitudes who despair at risks involved in living, it 
offers the answer that not to try is to die. It answers that 
there is no alternative but to assume the responsibility of 
giving oneself: That the only way to be alive was to be- 
long to the world of men. 

A decade later it appeared that the American key-holder 
had decided death preferable to risk. 

“The only spot on Achilles’ body which was vulnerable 
was where his mother had held him,” another French 
scold * writes. And it began to appear that the American’s 
mother had literally encompassed him until he was old 
enough to own his own key. He was then set free and im- 
mediately ran away from home by buying himself into the 

* Henri Montherlant. Sur les femmes. 
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sanctuary of a key club where he could look at nude women 
without getting involved with them. For the understanding 
within the club, however tacit, was, “If you’ll let me stay 
a little boy I’ll let you stay a little girl.’’ 

And was not this pervasion of the emotional life of 
Americans by the values that had once only been employed 
in business— never sell till the price is right and then try 
to get a piece of the commodity back along with the 
profit— precisely the result of what the French philosopher 
had observed in saying, “The cult of money which one 
encounters here expresses the fact that the individual is 
unable to commit his freedom in any concrete realm’’? 

The shift in emotional values from first person to third 
appeared to have followed a similar shift in the philosophy 
of business; the investor no longer put his life savings into 
an enterprise and went for wealth or went for broke: now 
he invested the money of others. And so, in love, he in- 
vested only the emotions of the other party, and con- 
tained his own. 

Thus the anonymous nude performed for him the thrill 
without the risk. And, as nothing is happening in the 
private life of the third-person man, he feels an increased 
appetite for the private life of others. Which the omni- 
present camera now supplies us through Life and Look 
and dozens of other mindless rags. 

What the key-holder— and multitudes who cannot af- 
ford fifty dollars for a key but remain key-thinkers all the 
same— has settled for is to remain uncommitted, by taking 
no risk of exposing oneself to another. It means never 
being for another. In short, a flat refusal to be fully human. 
His answer to the question “Why not?’’ is “No. Never.’’ 

Existentialism directly opposed this view by going to its 
source, to the ancient biblical warning that to gain the 
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world is to lose oneself, and to give oneself to the world 
is to gain one’s self. 

This was the beginning my French friends were making 
in 1919. 

The people partying through the rooms were Americans 
who wished to be helpful but didn’t know how. This was 
the spring of 1920: They were the first wave of a summer 
inundation that had broken early in April on Saint- 
Germain-de-Pres. 

It had been in April, too, that a thirty-year-old Algerian 
woman, an attorney named Gisele Halimi, had come to 
Mme. de Beauvoir with the story of Djamila Boupacha. 

On the night of February 10, 1921, Djamila Boupacha, 
twenty-two, a member of the F.L.N., was arrested and sent 
by the French to the camp of El Biar. Arrested with her 
was her father, Abdellaziz Boupacha, seventy; his pregnant 
daughter, Ncfissa Boupacha, eighteen; and his son-in-law, 
Ahmed, thirty. The pregnant girl was put in solitary con- 
finement but suffered no violence. Her husband and father 
and Djamila Boupacha were tortured. 

Mile. Boupacha was told, “If we raped you, you might 
take pleasure’’— and was thereupon impaled on a bottle 
in the hands of a French soldier. Mile. Boupacha was a 
virgin. 

Mme. Halimi’s plea, for Mile. Boupacha to Mme. de 
Beauvoir, was to have her client transferred for trial to 
Paris, both to prevent further torture and to obtain a fair 
trial. Mme. de Beauvoir’s account of the story in UExpress 
was subsequently seized in Algiers, but it broke in the 
American press and the story was out. Although Mme. 
Halimi has not succeeded in getting her client to Paris for 
trial, there are no indications that the girl has been tor- 
tured further. 
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The people partying through the rooms had come from 
places like Fort Dodge and East Jesus, Kansas, because 
they had found Fort Dodge and East Jesus unbearable. 
So they had immediately set up small Fort Dodges and East 
Jesuses on the Left Bank in order to Keep Paris Away. 
The last people they wanted to see were the French, who 
had troubles nobody was concerned with in Fort Dodge 
and East Jesus. They had come to see other people from 
other Fort Dodges and other East Jesuses in order to talk 
about how things used to be in Fort Dodge and East Jesus. 

One could hardly blame them for believing in an 
acquisitive economy which enabled them to live without 
feeling acquisitive. But now they didn’t know what else to 
do with themselves. By and large, they seemed to be people 
whose feelings had been hurt because they had only one 
of everything while others owned two. All the same I was 
happy to meet them, because I suspect American affluence 
has come to depend upon a fundamental corruption to 
which I felt capable of contributing. I hadn't been driven 
to Paris by disenchantment over the Black Sox .scandal so 
much as I’d been drawn by rumors of lonely Americans 
looking for dinner guests who were bilingual. I speak both 
English and Chicagoese. 

Already I had introduced myself to several film writers 
who were frankly disapproving of a nakedly competitive 
economy unless it gave them a head start. One of these, 
wearing a sweat shirt on which his initials had been sewn, 
was particularly scornful of any economy in the hands of 
French waiters. 

“What they call breakfast in this countryl What they 
call coffee!" he warned the assembled expatriates— “it took 
me forty-five minutes to get ham and eggs this morning!” 

Of course, when you write for the movies every minute 
counts, but why did this thinker want to get up before 
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Darryl Zanuck? I had once seen his picture in Time, rout- 
ing the foe with a samurai sword bought in Manila after 
the war, but I hadn’t read the book. All the same, the 
picture had left me with a strong impression that at last 
America had a novelist who could slice off your head at 
a single stroke without going on safari. I haven’t gotten 
around to slicing off somebody’s head but am willing to 
give it up if the other side will. This fellow didn’t strike 
me so much as being a downright expatriate as he did a 
fellow who was afraid he’d go broke before he was ninety- 
two if he stayed in the States. 

What had made him think he wouldn’t have to pay for 
his meals if he moved to Paris I don’t know. He was pretty 
hot about it. 

"They don’t even know what a toasted cheeseburger isl 
Try to get a chcxolate malted!” This Pearl Harbor Paul 
Revere circled the room spreading the alarm— the hell with 
servew compree.'” He looked over at me but saw I wasn’t 
wearing a napkin over my arm so he didn’t charge. I 
wondered why anyone would come such a distance just to 
be made a fool of by French waiters. 

Yet I once knerv a fellow from East fesus who fell in 
love, and the girl failed to mention that she’d once had a 
roll in the hay with the pinball champion of West Jesus. 
The new beau caught the scent, challenged the earlier 
conqueror to a pinball tournament, and then punched him 
silly over a pinball technicality. 

.And to this very day the pinball champion of West 
Jesus thinks he was whipped just because he was out- 
weighed. It wasn’t him who put two pounds of sugar in 
the new beau’s gas tank the next day, I happen to know. 
It was just the girl’s way of showing she still thought of 
her first hay-roll fondly. 

Was this fellow who had hacked his way through the 
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jungle single-handed for Time this type of athlete or had 
he made sergeant on sheer ability? Is the pen really 
mightier than the sword? Should the spitball be made 
legal? Can Missouri remain half slave and half free? If 
Jerry Lewis, Jr., and Norman Mailer actually are two 
different persons, how come nobody has ever seen them 
together? These and other problems now perplexing West- 
ern civilization crossed my mind while I worked my way 
toward another shot at the Scotch. 

On the other side of the room an unescorted woman, 
wearing horn-rimmed glasses, was growing hysterical over 
the difficulty of finding a mate. If she took off the glasses 
and pulled her skirt down over her knees she might do 
some good in the few years remaining to her was my figur- 
ing. But, as it turned out, it wasn’t a mate for herself that 
was giving her concern, but one for her ladylike boxer. 

“I won’t have my Mimi made a fool of!” she warned 
everybody, as though the room were full of people who 
planned to have their Great Danes seduce little Mimi, 
“My Mimi is going to be properly mated!” 

Although they owned apartments and children and cars, 
these people seemed strangely to feel they’d been left out 
when the real goodies had been passed around. Each 
seemed like an only child that was trying too late to learn 
how to play. 

There was something about the way they ate that would 
give you a weak streak right through your middle, par- 
ticularly if you were hungry too. They ate as though they 
were in need of something more than food, and I’m sure 
they were. 

The athlete in the sweat shirt was eating everything that 
wasn’t moving, so I kept shifting from one foot to another 
so he wouldn’t splash mustard over me. I wasn’t hungry 
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myself and so limited myself to things that weren't big 
enough to bite back. 

Somebody mentioned a friend who had missed a plane 
by five minutes and was still arguing with a reservation 
clerk about it when the plane came down in flames on the 
other side of the field. 

“I never have that kind of luck," the pinball fellow 
complained at this news, "Oh, no, not me— Id have been 
on it," and walked off grieving over his premature demise, 
his work half finished, his songs half sung. Still and all, 
he appeared to have been well brought up and I suppose 
that's where the trouble began. He came over to me hold- 
ing a loaf of bread half the size of himself, stuffed with 
something that was wriggling to get out, yet he kept a 
firm hold. 

"I don't buy this servee5 compree deal," he let me know. 

"Y(hi don't have to tip, Zane," a girl lying on her side, 
reading a letter, glanced up to inform him and she wasn't 
lying on her side for fun. "As a matter of fact, you don't 
have to tip at all. It’s just a little something extra." 

‘‘Par-ik)n-ay-mwa, Madame,*' the witty chap excused 
himself, "but since when did anyone ever give me ‘a little 
something extra?' ” 

Buddy, it occurred to me, if this is your old lady you 
have certainly been given a great deal extra and the bene- 
fit of the doubt as well, but I didn’t express this notion as 
I was on a tight schedule nnself. Till the bar went dry. 

The girl held out her Martini glass to him and he 
peered down into it, thinking she was offering him a drink; 
only, the glass was dry. He couldn't figure that one out. 
Then he saw the olive and it came to him that she wanted 
him to eat it. He popped it in his mouth. At least they 
weren't hiding the olives on him. 

"She wants another Martini," I explained, not wishing 
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an expectant mother to tire herself by holding out her 
arm indefinitely from a prone position. 

“You had one, honey," he remembered when they had 
first met. 

“That was for Baby," she explained, “now get one for 
Mother." He finally got the idea and wheeled off as if gin 
were going out of style. I’d been wondering which of the 
paralyzed embryos stalking her premises this girl had 
gotten careless with, but now I didn’t have to wonder any 
longer. I liked her approach to motherhood so much that 
I sat beside her to see what else I could do for her. 

“I’d like to read your mail," I told her. 

“It’s just from an ex-fighter in a fix," she told me, fold- 
ing the letter. 

“I know all the ex-fighters in a fix," I assured her, taking 
the letter from her, “and some people who can’t blame it 
on boxing. I even know one ex-fighter who has never been 
in a fix. Do you know Roger Donoghue?" 

This is a standard gimmick I employ, in tight situations, 
about a fellow who used to fight around New York, in 
order to avoid being crushed by such issues as whether the 
service is better on a Dutch or a French line or What 
Would You Have Done If You Had Been Mary McCarthy 
When Fran^oise Sagan Came Along? As long as I can stay 
clear of serious subjects, I may add, I can be a dangerous 
conversationalist. 

“I saw Roger Donahue the first time he fought Flores," 
the girl told me, “he won." 

“He won the second time, too," I informed her, “he 
always did have color.” 

“He wasn’t all color," she corrected me, “Roger really 
could fight.” 

“The night I saw him he wasn’t forcing himself," I 
remembered, but I was just egging her on. Pregnancy had 
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put a silver bell in her voice and I liked hearing it tinkle. 

She was no beauty but she was a beauty all the same. She 
was the only person around who didn’t seem to feel that 
she was being made a fool of if she couldn’t get a filet 
topped by a mushroom the size of a baby bison in four 
minutes flat. Anybody who didn’t like her on sight had a 
mind that had recently snapped. 

“He seldom forced himself,’’ she told me, “because he 
seldom had to.’’ 

There was something to what the girl was telling me, 
because this Donoghue, at one time, might have been welter- 
weight champion of the world were it customary to give 
the title to the most articulate contender. Actually Roger 
Donoghue was the unrecognized champion of the world at 
not getting hit, but there now they don’t give the title for 
that either. The fact is that at one time nothing stood 
between this athlete and the welterweight title except 
four fellows named Young, Graham, Vejar, and Gavilan. 
Young and Graham were ready to concede as they were 
furious about being shifted around in the rankings every 
other week and Gavilan was out of town, so nothing stood 
between Donoghue and the title except Chico Vejar. But 
instead of matching him with Vejar, the people behind 
Donoghue let him take on an unknown to whom Donoghue 
lost with such sudden grace that he was immediately ad- 
vanced in the rankings from sixth to twenty-third, thus 
breaking the world’s record for the longest leap ever made 
backward by a welterweight from Brooklyn sponsored by 
Budd Schulberg. This unexpected windfall gained young 
Donoghue his choice of carrying his own bucket or writing 
for the movies. Long past his prime at twenty-two, the 
sensible youth made the right decision and has never been 
heard from since. 
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“Roger was the last fighter wearing a shamrock on his 
trunks who could whip top contenders," she told me. 

"Could he have whipped Gavilan?" 

"No, but he could have whipped Chico Vejar." 

"Then I could have gotten a drawl"— I leaped up, keep- 
ing my left in Chico’s face, the right cocked and ready to 
cross, only the girl pulled me back down. She was a very 
strong girl. Anybody who didn’t admire her inordinately 
was no longer among the living. 

"What happened to Donoghue?’’ I wanted to know. "Did 
we get to fight Vejar? I’ve been away for some time.” 

"We never got to fight Vejar," she told me gently, "they 
got us an opponent who wasn’t even ranked in his own 
family and he knocked us cold almost immediately." 

"At St. Nick’s?” I asked, trying my very best to remem- 
ber. 

"What’s the difference?" she asked, "It was Solly Levitt, 
who used to come out saying, ‘Keep punching, Solly,’ to 
himself so he wouldn’t forget what he was there for. Roger 
hit him twenty straight lefts, but Solly still knew what he 
was there for. Roger leaned in with the right but he leaned 
too far and when he came to he thought he’d been dancing 
and one of the chandeliers had fallen." 

"I once knew another fighter who could whip top con- 
tenders with ease, nonchalantly— one-handed” I recalled, 
“but always had trouble with opponents. He fought Satter- 
field in Chicago after Satterfield had been kayoed by Rex 
Layne, of all people, and got himself knocked out twice 
in one night. In fact, this fellow did this sort of thing so 
often they finally had to put him in a jail— and right there 
is another funny thing, because every time this fellow went 
to prison and everybody would say he was through, he 
would come out a better fighter than when he went in. 7'he 
reason for this was that, ojitside of jail, he never went to 
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bed, whereas he always did time in prisons where the 
warden put the men to bed early.’* 

“If you’re talking about Vince Loman,’’ the girl told 
me, mentioning a former heavyweight whose name isn’t 
Vince Loman, “the letter you’re holding is from him. I 
used to date him. You had to be careful not to leave 
money around when he was drinking, because he would 
tear it up. Vince really liked to tear up money.” 

I was pleased with myself at swinging the conversation 
to a fellow like Vince Loman who could get himself 
knocked out twice in a single night whereas the best Roger 
Donoghue had ever done along those lines was once in a 
night and to this very day never tears up money. 

Fighters who go into the tank leave my interest in box- 
ing undismayed, because I feel that so long as our business- 
men stay corrupt our lighters will continue to do their part. 

Apparently the girl shared this clever view, as she began 
to tell me how the fellow whose letter 1 was holding once 
went into the tank for the champion of Inner Soho. 

“Vince really stank the joint up that night,” she re- 
called with genuine pride in Vince. While Soho was run- 
ning up and down hill strengthening his leg muscles, \'inre 
and his manager were training with two hookers from 
Piccadilly. They had to do this to protect the ten grand 
apiece they had bet against Vince, to keep him from getting 
into shape. They always shared fifty-fifty on tank jobs and 
were already sharing the redhead and the blonde. 

“The Do Not Disturb sign was out, but they’d left a 
call for noon of the day of the fight to give Vince eight 
hours to strengthen his leg muscles. But all four were 
sleeping the sleep of the stewed, so nobody heard the phone 
until late afternoon, when the redhead knocked it off the 
hook and the clatter w^oke the blonde, who shoved the 
manager oflF the bed because he was snoring. He landed on 
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Vince, who had been sleeping on the floor for two days. 
Somebody looked at the calendar and, between the man- 
ager and the two girls, they got Vince into the shower and 
into his trunks and into his corner, where he started falling 
asleep again. 

“The sixty-second buzzer woke him, the bucket-man 
pushed him out and what Vince saw scared him, he told 
me later, because it was something like a double-image out 
of a TV screen coming right at him. He threw a right-hand 
shot and hit the correct image and there was the correct 
image on the-floor and the half of Soho hollering ‘Heah! 
heahl’ and Vince’s manager hollering something else Vince 
couldn’t quite make out, but it sounded like ‘Pick him 
upl Pick him upl’ so he went over and tried to pick Soho 
up, but the ref waved him off and wouldn’t start a count 
until Vince found a neutral corner. He tried three of them 
before he found one that seemed to satisfy everybody, and 
by that time Soho was on his feet and Vince realized what 
an awful thing he had just almost done. 

"So he jumped Soho up and down and danced him 
around the rest of the round to bring him around as Soho 
was still suffering since Vince had fractured his jaw in two 
places, 

“When he came back to his corner Vince said, ‘This guy 
is going to faint on me.’ ‘Hold him up,’ the bucket-man 
told Vince, so Vince did, and in the fourth round Soho 
was his old self again and threw a hook like he was playing 
pin-the-tail-on-the-donkey, and Vince went down as if the 
donkey had fallen on him. 

"It was purely awful. I never saw anything so raw in all 
my life. What a ham. He made them carry him to his 
comer and he wasn’t through then. He decided to milk the 
situation, and the bucket-man and the manager had to lift 
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him back to the dressing room before he would admit he 
was conscious. Vince was a terrible ham.” 

The letter I had been holding was written by a man 
with large hands not used to holding a pencil, so I figured 
it must be from a correspondent of The Chicago Tribune. 
But no, it really was from the fellow who liked to tear up 
money. 

His boxing career had been interrupted three times by 
prison, and the burden of the letter was that it might turn 
out that it was only his prison career that had been in- 
terrupted by boxing, because one more offense could send 
him to the joint for keeps and he’d recently committed it. 

He was working as a bartender on a transatlantic liner, 
and had crossed the Atlantic seventeen times without dis- 
embarking as he didn’t wish to go back to the place where 
the warden puts the boys to bed early. Why this floating 
bartender felt he was better off on an ocean I don’t know, 
as the Atlantic closes down at nine. I don’t know about 
the Mediterranean, they may stay open all night there. 

“Why,” I asked the girl, "can’t the New York Police 
Department dispatch a couple flics to climb the gangplank 
if the boat should make the Port of New York any time 
other than the Jewish holidays?” 

“Because The Department doesn’t know Vince is at 
sea,” she explained; “they’re looking for him on dry land.” 

The idea of anyone looking for Vince Loman on dry 
land struck me as slightly hilarious. “I have an idea how 
to get your friend loose of the law,” I suggested; “have 
them pick up Archie Moore instead— he never goes into 
hiding.” 

The girl didn’t laugh, possibly because nothing comical 
had been said. She wanted to finish her story. 

“In fact, he wouldn’t even get dressed until they had 
collected their twenty grand apiece. Then they had to get 
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right out to the airport. If they had tried to get back to 
the hotel it would have been a pinch. 

“I called the girls to bring the baggage out to the air- 
port, and they were good kids, they really showed up with 
the stuff. It looked like the boys would make it. But some- 
body had tipped the customs people about all those pounds 
going out of the country. They couldn't make the plane 
till they came clean. 

“ ‘Give me the roll’— Vince told the manager right in 
front of a customs man— and handed 13,000 pounds over 
to the hookers and kissed them both goodbye. That was 
all there was to it. \'ince liked getting rid of money, that’s 
all there was to it.” 

“Hemingway wrote that one up,” Zane kind of boggled 
up looking vague. 

“No,” I felt obliged to correct him, “Hemingway’s was 
about a fighter who bet fifty grand against himself. Vince 
only had twenty going.” 

“Same story all the same,” he insisted, “there’re six basic 
stories, all the rest, made up from them six.” 

“Where’s my drink?” the girl wanted to know, but he 
didn’t hear. He was focusing on me: I was the one who 
kept hiding his ham. 

“The best way to know the ins and outs of the boxing 
game,” I informed everybody authoritatively, “is just you 
talk to an ex-fighter— any ex-fighter. Once I talked to Tony 
Zale about his fight in Chicago with A1 Hostak, and when 
I got through he asked me if my hand had healed. He 
thought I was Hostak.” 

Zane eyed me steadily. He was digesting the news piece 
by piece. Putting his hands on both arms of the chair 
brought his chin up close. “You’re not Hostak.” 

“No,” I told him, “I’ve gained weight.” 

The girl poked him in the side. 
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‘‘Where’s my drink, buddy?” She was being jocular. 

Zane wasn’t to be jocularized. ‘‘You’ve had it,” he told 
her without unfastening his eyes from mine. 

“How long does it take you to get ham and eggs?” he 
demanded of me. 

“I get them right away because I tip so heavy,” I told 
him talking over my head as I haven’t tipped a waiter in 
years and am not planning to begin now. 

“You go for this serveej compree thing?” He put it to 
me. It was a political question. 

“I’m very strong against it,” I assured him. After all, it 
isn’t easy to stay on the good side of everybody when they 
are standing so close together. 

“If everybody on our side keeps adding something extra, 
where is it all going to end?'" I asked. “Before the summer 
is over theyU he eating the steaks. No, we have to draw the 
line,” I painted the Kederals’ position darkly, “we can’t let 
their side shove our side arf)und.” 

Apparently it was something along these lines he had 
been waiting to hear. 

“Buddy,” he told me, “I was in the Service four years, 
four months, and eighteen days. How long were you in?” 

“Long enough to be offered promotion.” 1 assured him, 
“but I didn’t leel 1 was ready for the responsibility of Pfc.” 

The girl poked him again. He didn’t feel it. 

“My grandmother was a (iheiokee squaw,” he told me, 
“nobody shoves this stddier around.” 

” Don’t apologize for your folks,” I suggested, “My 
peo[)le weren't exactly hipsters, either.” I thought he’d 
said “(Iherokee square.” 

“Honey,” the girl told him, “look out. You're talking to 
Solly Levitt.” 

It sounded like she might be trying to set something up. 
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He Studied me again. “You’re not Solly Levitt,” he 
decided. 

“You’re not exactly Hurricane Jackson yourself,” I had 
to point out. 

“I just wish you was heavyweight champ,” he warned me, 
“ 'n I was the channelger! You never whipped nobody 
your whole life!” 

I couldn’t recall any recent triumphs. “No,” I had to 
admit, “but at one time I could have whipped Chico 
Vejar. He was the channelger.” 

“Anybody you whipped went into a dive,” he decided, 
and turned on the girl— “Vince Loman never fought a clean 
fight in his life,” he accused her, “it’s why he’s in a fix 
now. He never made a nickel except when it was fixed. He 
was born in a fix.” 

“We’re all born in a fix, baby,” she told him gently, 
“but we’re not all at sea.” 

That had the earmarks of a pointed observation, but 
she handed him her glass before he could catch up. “That 
last one was for Mother,’’ she told him, “now get one for 
Baby.” He moved off with one shoulder higher than the 
other. He couldn’t whip Chico Vejar either. He couldn’t 
even whip me. 

“Do you know why Donoghue quit fighting?” I asked her, 
just to get things going again. 

“Because the Mexican died their second fight is what 
you’re going to tell me,” she told me. “Schulberg wrote 
tliat one up. (io see what V’erina is doing. I'm going to 
bed.” 

“Any man who wears canvas suits can’t be all bad,” I 
defended Schulberg. But the girl was gone. She wasn’t Ava 
Gardner. But she was a beauty all the same, 

Verina, I judged, must be the girl wearing horn-rimmed 
glasses who was having trouble finding a husband for her 
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boxer. I was sure that if she let her bitch off the leash for 
ten minutes on any side street the problem would resolve 
itself. All that remained was to choose a street. I decided 
to recommend the Rue Tiquetonne simply because I like 
the name. 

Verina’s glasses had fallen over her nose, which was 
pugged, lending her the aspect of female boxer wearing 
glasses. 

"Why isn’t the Grab-the-First-Thing-That-Comes-Your- 
Way System, employed by people in finding a soul mate, 
good enough for dogs?” I inquired courteously yet keeping 
my distance. You have to be careful about making jokes 
to Americans these days as they have more troubles than 
other people. 

"Because anything is good enough for people,” Verina 
told me, “but anything isn’t good enough for dogs. Don’t 
tell me— I know.” 

"I didn’t know,” I went along. “Can I ask how you 
found it out? Or am I being personal?” 

“Nothing personal at all. I found it out by marrying two 
of them, that’s how I found out. O God, why did it have 
to be me?” 

I waited politely to find out why it had to be her. 

“Oh, why did I have to marry an Argentinian built like 
a stallion?” she grieved; “no woman could stand that.” 

“I begin to get the drift,” I assured her, thinking of a 
Great Dane capturing Mimi’s heart. 

“You get the wrong drift,” she assured me in turn. “Oh, 
why did I have to marry a Frenchman built like a trout? 
I was better off with Ramon! I couldn’t even tell if we were 
in the same bed!” She tossed a lipstick into her handbag 
and shut it with a click. “O God,” she strangely prayed, 
“where is the Truth?” And she left. 

I put my back against the wall and thought about 
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fighters who came up fast and couldn’t be beat. Then went 
down slow and finally didn’t fight anybody anymore. Sat- 
terfield and Vince Foster and Lew Jenkins and Booker 
Beckwith and Anton Radek and Johnny Colan and Altus 
Allen and Nick Castiglione and Carl Vinciquerra and 
Milt Aron and Willie Reddish and Billy Marquart and 
Pete Lello and Willie Joyce and Bratton. 

Till the moon of the night-trees, at last set free, rose 
with a single leaf touching its tip. 

Then I thought of the friends I had had a lifetime 
away, but one decade before. 

The face of Juliette Greco was no longer memorable. I 
had seen her again. Waiting to take a train to Marseilles, 
we had gone to the station’s dining room and sat next to 
a table that looked unusual. A dozen American men and 
one woman holding a huge doll. She was quite pale, rather 
fragile, with the appearance of an American starlet. The 
men, by their conversation, were plainly a film outfit 
going south, probably to Africa, tor a film. 

The woman looked familiar. I thought she was an Ameri- 
can starlet who was trying to look like Juliette Greco. 

When she passed, larting her doll. Castor greeted her 
as Greco. 

“We were wondering who the beauty w^as, and weren’t 
certain,” she explained diplomatically. 

“It's not all it seems to be,” (»reco answered, smiling 
wanly, and passed on. 

What transformation a decade had made in Mouloudji 
I do not know. Having gone through his talent for writing, 
then painting, then for singing, I had seen him, the last 
time, in a bit part in an Italian film. I don’t think I’ll see 
Mouloudji again. 

Cau I had also seen. Can was a success. He had been 
assigned by LExpress to follow Hemingway on Heming- 
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way’s last tour of the bullrings. Hemingway, being sick 
and dying, would make gcod reading for a certain type of 
reader. 

Hemingway had known of this particular danger in 
Africa. 

“Highly humorous was the hyena,*’ he had written in 
Green Hills of Africa, “obscenely loping, full belly drag- 
ging at daylight on the plain, who, shot from the stern, 
skittered on into speed to tumble end over end. Mirth 
provoking was the hyena that stopped out of range by 
an alkali lake to look back and, hit in the chest, went 
over on his back, his four feet and full belly in the air. 
Nothing could be more jolly than the hyena coming 
suddenly wedge-headed and stinking out of high grass 
by a donga, hit at ten yards, who raced his tail in three 
narrowing, scampering circles until he died. 

“It was funny to M’Cola to see a hyena shot at close 
range. There was that comic slap of the bullet and the 
hyena’s agitated surprise to find death inside him. It 
was funnier to see a hyena shot at a great distance, in 
the heat shimmer of the plain, to see him go over back- 
wards, to see him start that frantic circle, to see that 
electric speed that meant that he was racing the little 
nickelled death inside him. But the great joke of all, the 
thing M’Cola waved his hands across his face about, and 
turned away and shook his head and laughed, ashamed 
even of the hyena; the pinnacle of hyenic humor, was 
the hyena, the classic hyena, that hit too far back while 
running, would circle madly, snapping and tearing at 
himself until he pulled his own intestines out. and then 
stood there, jerking them out and eating them with 
relish. 

“ Tiii' M’Cola would say and shake his head in de- 
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lighted sorrow at there being such an awful beast. Fisi, 
the hyena, hermaphroditic, self-eating devourer of the 
dead, trailer of calving cows, ham-stringer, potential 
biter-off of your face at night while you slept, sad yowler, 
camp-follower, stinking, foul, with jaws that crack the 
bones the lion leaves, belly dragging, loping away on the 
brown plain, looking back, mongrel dog-smart in the 
face; whack from the little Mannlicher and then the hor- 
rid circle starting. ‘Fist/ M’Cola laughed, ashamed of 
him, shaking his bald black head. 'Fist/ Eats himself. 
‘Fisi/ ” 

Cau was the right man for the job. 

Boris Vian was dead. He had come out of a movie house, 
where he had seen an American version of a book he had 
written, and collapsed of a heart attack on the walk. 

The Golden Zazu had lost some of her sheen. But was 
still the Michele who cared for people. 

Bost had both failed and succeeded. He had done no 
creative work since The Last Profession, and had had no 
commercial success. He had simply gone along doing odd- 
jobs in scenario writing and journalism. After ten years he 
had not aged or changed. He had not succeeded, yet had 
not failed. He seemed content to be a journalist, though he 
had begun more creatively. But he had kept respect for 
integrity and had sustained respect for himself in others. 
He remained Sartre’s closest friend. 

Of all. Castor alone seemed to have gained personal 
strength in the decade. Djamila Boupacha wrote to her in 
gratitude from prison in Algiers: 

"My fate seems marvelous now.” 

The moon of the night-trees, at last set free, rose with a 
single leaf touching its tip. 
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I saw the river cruiser returning. The people behind the 
glass walls were still looking out at the couples walking 
the quai. 

The people on the boat waved at the few lovers still 
strolling. 

And not one lover waved back. 

Within The Metro's fluorescent deep 
Are cries unheard on the busy street. 

One night I rode it all alone 
It never stopped. Nobody got on. 

That night was ferris-wheeled 
For one by one 

The darkened platforms passed like being swung. 

Dark against the white of the Metro wall 
I saw the girl with the black coiffure. 


For some girls clocks chime within the heart 
For others, each clock must strike apart. 

In a rain that lightly rains regret 
Upon the hour of the unbought whore 
ril come in my turn to the final door 
To pay up my money. 

To spit out the pit. 

When I come to the dance on the bed of the whore 
To marry my bride with the black coiffure 
Let bells marry bells, let no lamp burn apart 
Let all clocks of Paris strike hard on the heart. 

Let odor of peaches mix with that of perfume 
Let the green of the moss break the heart of the stone. 
Let no clock strike singly 
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Let all jukes cry one song. 

And above a bed on the Rue Tiquetonne 
Keep two lamps burning each to each— 

Tique-DONG! 

Tique-DONG! 

Tique-DONG! 

Tique-DONG! 
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THE BRIGHT ENORMOUS MORNING 


The-Porter-Who-Almost-Has-It-Made never moves any far- 
ther from the elevator door than Yogi Berra does from 
home plate, but the thing is automatic and I don’t need 
anyone to raise the handle of a door for me. 

He blocks me off, raises the handle, smiles while I pass 
in review before him into the cage, holds the smile when 
he follows me in, presses the button that says tercero— and 
smiles. The three of us go up together— myself, the porter, 
and the smile. 

"This thing is automdtico," I explained this morning, 
thinking he didn’t know. He smiled: automdtico. 

If he keeps on smiling like that I'll have to tell him 
frankly, I am promised to another. 

No, I haven’t tipped him. That would only be to en- 
courage him. 

I took a one-peseta ride down the Rambla de Las Floras 
on a streetcar called Ataranzas, but the conductor put me 
off for aiming my camera at something through his 
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window. If you’re the conductor of a streetcar anywhere 
you can’t be too careful about who you take aboard. 

The Rambla de Las Floras is a wide and prosperous ram- 
ble through arbors of flowers and arbors of books. Bar- 
celona is a woman reading with mimosa in her hair. She is 
reading James Hadley Chase; there is no censorship of 
flowers. 

The Rambla is made for strolling. Though at nine 
o’clock of a weekday morning the people on it are hurry- 
ing to get somewhere as fast as those on Fifth Avenue. I 
caught a glimpse of an American wearing a pith helmet. 
Now, what country did he think he was in? But the people 
I wanted to talk to were those who weren’t going anywhere, 
if they were up yet. 1 took a turn into the Calle de San 
Pablo, and that was a good move because it brought me 
into the Barrio-Chino. 

The Barrio-Chino is the bottom of Barcelona, a town 
that tries to go straight down as well as straight up instead 
of just slopping over at the sides like Los Angeles. This 
is because the Spaniard is a person who goes straight up or 
straight down without slopping over. What some of these 
straight-up-and-down types were up to was almost any- 
thing they thought would get them over the wall; such as 
walking down the street with government lottery tickets 
promising winners to everybody the day after tomorrow. 

I didn’t see how they could tell which numbers were 
that sure to win because those ivho weren’t blind in their 
reading eye had lost the sight of both. I hope nobody was 
lying as the totally blind aren’t supposed to lie. It’s alright 
for people who have lost sight in one, and nothing is any 
longer expected of people who can see out of both. But if 
the totally blind were telling the truth that morning in 
Barcelona, the Chief of State has begun robbing the rich 
to give to the poor. 
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To tell the truth myself, the things people do in The 
Barrio to get over the wall don’t come to anything more 
than what the people who would just as soon stay inside 
it are doing. A boy of ten had deliberately put himself 
between the shafts of a two-wheeled cart and was hauling it 
uphill to the fish market. What made him think his future 
would be more secure if he got seventy-five pounds of 
shovelnosed garpike to the top of a hill I sometimes still 
wonder. 

Another, a smaller boy, was putting in his time better 
by urinating from the curb to the street. Two girls, who 
looked like sisters, but not his, were watching him with 
flat-eyed curiosity. "Que prdctico!" the taller of the two 
observed. How practical! The littler one nodded in agree- 
ment: Quite practical. I was glad to see some people 
weren’t losing ground. 

A grown-up girl hurried up to me and stuck a pin in my 
neck. It was attached to a paper heart and it was my jacket 
she’d aimed at. I didn’t feel entitled to contribute as I 
don’t yet have heart disease, but I looked around to see 
who’d sent her, thinking it might be someone I knew. In 
France you’re permitted to refuse a paper heart, but if you 
walk past a heart-tag pusher here you’re insulting Franco. 
He’s a fellow in politics here. 

Somebody had chalked a cup of coffee, with red and 
green chalk, on the window of the coffeehouse and written 
below: 

Cafd—El Cafe Verdadero 
Black Coffee— that’s coffee 

But across the window of the coffeehouse directly op- 
posite someone else had chalked a cup of coffee with a jug 
of milk beside it, and the milk was steaming. This had 
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been done in black and white and under it was another 
promise: 

Cafd con leche—El Unico Verdadero 
Coffee with mi7A— that's coffee 

rd known Spain was divided but had had no idea things 
had gone this far. 

A woman with coffee-colored hair was standing in front 
of the Cafe Verdadero place. She gave me a black-coffee 
smile. She didn’t use sugar either; that much was plain. 

Another woman smiled from the coffee-with-milk capi- 
tol, and her smile was pure cream. Grade A A smile like 
never ask if it’s pasteurized, the smile is what matters. 
I crossed over to find out what she thought of Castro. I 
didn’t intend to join anybody. What I wanted was both 
sides of the argument. 

When she saw me coming she held the smile and the 
smile stayed pure cream. Her hair was down on one side 
of her face and she had a plain, beseeching face. 

She knew it was time to turn off the smile; yet she 
couldn’t. She knew all she was doing was grinning like an 
embarrassed fool at being badly dressed in front of an 
American millionaire. When she accepted a cigarette I 
told her to keep the pack. 

She handed the pack back. 

'"Gracias, sehor/' 

She had shown me a little of what she was like. One 
cigarette was courtesy, a pack was charity. She didn’t have 
to grin any longer. 

This struck me as a distinct improvement in manners 
over those of Mrs. Alfred Paperfish, wife of the Footnote 
King, to whom I had once, in a moment of absent-minded- 
ness, extended a pack of Chesterfields. She had taken one 
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and handed the pack to her husband, who had put it in his 
pocket for later. 

“Good for you, Alfred," she had congratulated him. 
Meaning he might amount to something yet. 

Perhaps she was running low herself and sensed it was 
a good moment to change brands. But good for Alfred all 
the same. He doesn’t smoke. That was how he got his 
start— by not smoking other people’s cigarettes. 

I was also struck by my own presumption that a hungry 
woman couldn’t have manners up to those of a well-fed 
one. A presumption Americans often make. I am now 
working on the presumption that the closer to hunger 
anyone is, the better his manners get; and, conversely, the 
longer it has been since he lacked the price of a meal, the 
more of a boor he becomes. My reasoning may not be 
flawless, but it has at least as good a chance of being true 
as the Paperfish theory that good manners belong to the 
man who keeps saying I’m Getting Mine until he gets his. 

Now, 1 may at any moment be able to figure out why 
the Spanish aren’t as smart as we are, and the minute I do 
I’ll report in to Clare Luce Tooth. It’s plain to be seen 
that they aren’t, because if they were they wouldn’t be 
where they are and we wouldn’t be where we are and I 
wouldn’t be where I am, talking to a native whose name 
I don’t know. But who looks farther from home than 
myself. 

For though her eyes were warm and her smile was white, 
she was ashamed to be standing in a pair of used-to-be 
shoes and carrying no handbag at all. There was no 
brassiere behind her blouse, that was black with white 
buttons; and no stockings below her skirt, that was gray 
with black checks. One look was enough to tell she had no 
pimp. Maybe that was what she was feeling so self-conscious 
about. 
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She wanted to know where I had parked the cache, and 
I told her I didn’t have a car. She said. Oh, she had taken 
me for Americano. 

“Si, Americano," I assured her. 

“Then where is cache?” 

Honey, we can’t stand here and do this all morning even 
though I do own two. Chryslers and come from Grosse 
Pointe, I thought, but all I actually asked her was, “Why 
stand in the doorway when there are chairs?’’ 

“La cuenta y la puerta,” she summed matters up— if you 
don’t order something you don’t sit in a chair. 

She was a poor girl badly dressed but not ashamed to 
eat. She was a poor whore traveling light but she’d sure 
got down early for breakfast. She was a perfectly lousy 
whore but maybe she’d never been given a real chance to 
be a good one. She was a poor girl far from home and in 
fact she wasn’t a whore at all. 

She was just a woman who had to get downstairs early 
to have breakfast at all. 

The glance the caf^-con-leche owner threw me when I 
brought this one in to his cafe-con-leche tables told me I’d 
come down in the world in practically no time at all. That 
look left me with nowhere to go but up. He was one of 
those people who won’t rap to you unless you have re- 
cently been seen talking to Diana Dors. If his glance 
hadn’t told me I was keeping bad company, the way he 
slopped my friend’s coffee into her saucer would have. 

I didn’t look at the cup when he brought mine. I looked 
at him. 

He didn’t spill a drop. What I’m trying to say is that he 
put it down carefully. Everybody else has to take chances 
for this type because he never takes a chance for himself. 

Then I looked at the woman. The reason she was wear- 
ing her hair down one si^e was that that side of her face 
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was pocked. The darkness under her eyes wasn’t eye 
shadow. She was about thirty-five, but hard times had 
added a decade to her mileage, so I took ten years off 
thirty-five. She showed me her carte de seguridad so I 
wouldn’t think I was dating a security risk, and I showed 
her my certificate of membership in the Division Street 
Y.M.C.A., Men’s Division. So she wouldn’t think she was 
dating a child. 

She was Loren Domingues, born at Torremolinos. I 
found this of interest, as Torremolinos is a resort town 
noted for the backwardness of its natives and the forward- 
ness of its Americans. The men of Torremolinos don’t 
understand why American men are more interested in 
the young fishermen of Torremolinos than in the young 
girls of the town. They think it is comical. Wait till they 
find out. 

Loren Domingues, child of scorn, was three years old at 
the time of the massacre in the bullring at Badajoz. I was 
the same age at the time that Stanley Ketchcl fought 
Philadelphia Jack O’Brien. I don’t know what side Loren 
was on, but most three-year-olds lost. So has everyone 
born in Spain since except generals and bishops. 

There is a fisherman in the port of Barcelona who can 
eat fire, and other fishermen say Franco taught him how: 
once you swallow Franco you can swallow anything. 

I don’t know how goinl Loren Domingues is at eating 
fire, but she was very good at swallowing milk. She drank 
her own and then she drank mine. I asked her if she wanted 
more and she said yes. When she finished that off I began 
to look at her a little closer. That’s an awful lot of milk for 
a single woman. 

After the fourth glass I began to look for milk coming 
out of her ears. "It is bad to be afraid and it is bad to grow 
old,” she told me— "but to grow old being afraid—’’ She 
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broke off, being afraid that talking of fear might be poor 
pay for milk. Having fear that if she spoke of age she might 
have no milk at all tomorrow. 

Your body dark and delicious, 

she began to sing loudly enough for me to hear, but not 
so loudly as to draw the owner’s attention— 

Your body dark and odorous, 

and broke off again, smiling apologetically. Perhaps I did 
not like Spanish songs? 

“You’re feeling better,’’ I answered. 

Everybody was feeling better. 

Encouraged, she sang more slowly, as women do when 
they are really feeling better: 

Yours is a slim body the hue of sin 

Your kiss is xvet, such a kiss is a scandal-- 

The Barrio is a city where poor men try to make a living 
from the sea and poor girls work for w^hatever men have 
left over. Sometimes the sea gives a man enough for food 
and drink, sometimes not enough. When the sea is gener- 
ous, it gives him a wife for an hour or a night. Lonely men 
looking to the sea for help; lonely girls looking to men for 
help. Poor girls of The Barrio looking for money from 
strangers. 

Strangers in need of poor girls of The Barrio. 

They have put the black tricorn on the head of the 
gypsy who once played the small guitar at saints’ fairs: he 
will have no pesos for gills this year. 

The side-street solitary drinks standing up in the violet 
neon’s flare. The man who drinks wine standing up will 
have nothing left in his pocket for love— no matter. He is 
only a postman who never gets a letter himself. 
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Your kiss fell on my lips lightly 
Yet the touch of it stays and stays. 

False-promising vendors of the forenoon streets come in 
darker hours to the Calie San Pablo; to buy love that is all 
false promising. Has the one who sells the smuggled Eng- 
lish cigarettes been past yet? Has the old cobbler come? 

All day the old man bends over a last in a cave of leather, 
talking to shoes. At the hour when the last pimp has given 
up, he comes seeking the last unbought whore. 

I'he old man buys shoes no one else will wear. Never 
speaks, but shows his money. 

AH the next day he will be telling the story of the night 
before to his shoes. 

Has the pharmacist come? The one who wears the white 
intern’s jacket to sell contraceptives that fit the tongue? 

He lives in a hotel where water and light are turned off 
between nine and six and he comes looking for a wife 
between six and nine. He will never know the touch of 
warm water. 

When Loren Domingues showed her carte de seguridad 
to the clerk who sits below the hotel stairs, he had to let 
her in, but the disappointment on his face was plain. A 
man who comes with Senorita Domingues is one who pays 
no more than the legal rate for hahitacion. 

She was a poor girl tr.iveling light who liked swallowing 
milk better than fire. 

You have kissed my mouth that is the mouth 

of the people 

In your kiss on my mouth 

Mouths you have not known know your kiss. 

My mouth that is the mouth of the people 

Cannot forget. 
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The clerk-below-the-stairs would have shown more re- 
spect had the man shown up with some elegant mopsie like 
the small blonde from Cordoba, no more than eighteen, 
calling herself Encarnacion. 

'*Bon soir, m'sieur/* this girl who never saw France greets 
me. Causing me to wonder whether a new people might 
not be in process, one merging the virtues without the 
flaws of France and the U.S.A: forming one noble race of 
which I will be a leading member. Stanley Ketchel fought 
Philadelphia Jack O’Brien the same week I was born. My 
father pedaled to work on a bicycle but O’Brien ran like 
a thief. 

''C'est la vie, m'sieur, I kiss you /ov-ing”— Encamacidn 
pirouettes, wearing no underclothing at all. A single 
pirouette can sure carry a lot of meaning when it’s done 
right. All the English she knows is “I kiss you /ov-ing.” I 
was afraid she’d catch cold. 

^'Servez-vous, c*est ga, merci'*—l understand: she has 
put the money that should go for underclothes into dresses. 
She owns fourteen dresses and six pairs of shoes. She told 
me so herself. That is very good for a girl working only 
two hours a night. Talent can spring up anywhere. 

Encarnacion has had proposals of marriage in every 
language of Europe. Tliat isn’t hard to believe, judging by 
the competition for her around the Cate El Kosmo. 
Though I doubt marriage is the first thing the competitors 
have in mind. 

She asked me to come to her room to help her count her 
clothes, as she had recently lost track. I went with her and, 
what do you know, that girl really does have fourteen 
dresses and six pairs of shoes! I counted twice to make 
sure. Then we went back to the caf^ because I wanted to 
take her picture while there was still a good light. She 
seemed puzzled about something. My father was born in 
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San Francisco and raised in Black Oak, Indiana, which 
was at that time hardly more than a village. Later a rich 
vein of silver tinfoil was discovered there, so the town has 
now entirely disappeared. 

I took Encarnacidn’s picture in front of Cafd El Kosmo 
with the streetcars called Ataranzas clanging past, and gave 
her a pencil and paper for her address so I could send her 
the picture. She handed both to another village child 
working at the same trade, who could write. 

How did a thing like that happen— a village girl who can 
write her own language? The Guardia Civil must have 
slipped. 

The chances of learning to write her own language, for 
a village child on the town here, are roughly the same as 
those against her becoming a whore. 8-5 and take your 
pick. 

In a single bold move, Spain’s fearless leader has abol- 
ished prostitution and emancipated women simply by 
herding the unwanted girls of the villages into the back 
streets of the cities, where nobody wants them either. A 
girl from the country now has as good a chance as a girl 
from the city to become a whore, so half the battle against 
vice has been won. When Franco has finished wiping out 
corruption in Spain he can come to work for us. 

The war the Germans and Italians won here wasn’t won 
against Communism after all. It was won against Loren 
Doniingues and F.ncarnacion Castell. 

Meanwhile, it would be a nice idea if someone would 
buy chairs for the girls of Barcelona who have to stand up 
all day, in narrow doors as well as wide. Who also wait on 
the terraces or walk down the Rambla between the flowers. 

Between Soho and the Rue Saint-Denis, Dublin to the 
Barrio-Chino, there is a vast wasteland that cannot be seen 
from any plane. A continent of young women abandoned 
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more wantonly than sheep, than dogs, than cattle are ever 
abandoned. 

A room of one’s own doesn’t sound like much, but to a 
poor girl of Spain who doesn’t want to make her living on 
her back it sounds like the hope of those people in Hell 
who want ice water. There are many empty rooms in 
France, and Spanish girls are the best housekeepers in the 
world. The French say so, who keep house well themselves. 
The Spanish girl will work for little more than enough to 
eat and a place to stay. The trick is to get out of the 
country. 

So the strong girls with big feet come to the Barrio- 
Chino from the villages of the barren south, because in 
such villages children go barefoot their whole childhood. 
Ash-blondes from Cordoba or doe-colored women with a 
touch of Moor, girls from the Balearics or the Canaries. By 
the time one gets to the Barrio she has shoes and knows 
how to say “I kiss you /ot;-ing.’' 

All she needs now is a place to stand. 

I have found the clue to the everlasting smile of The- 
Porter-Who-Never-Has-It-Madc. The hotel’s menu ex- 
plains it: 

In an Italian restaurant, a customer 
who asked to see the manager was told, 

“You are the Manager, sir.” 

Below it is the boast: 

Le Patron c*est vous, monsieur. 

And, under the Spanish menu: 

El Dueho es Ud., sehor. 

The Spanish have had to go to the French to learn the 
proper attitudes of service. But your average Spaniard 
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can’t leam service. I understood this when I saw the waiter 
serving me a napkin. He brought it held high between 
two forks and deposited it with care before me, that I 
might see for myself that its spotless purity was unstained. 
I didn’t mind that it had the remains of someone else’s 
gaspacho from the night before on it. A lot of people like 
a cold soup before they turn in. 

What gets me is that the hotel takes such precautions for 
me against the germs on the waiter’s hands, but won’t spare 
me a bar of soap. I’ll take my chances on the waiter’s germs 
if someone will put a bar of Lifebuoy in the bathroom. 

The porter is beginning to look like a piggybank to me. 
What is this everlasting smile? Was the man raised in Los 
Angeles? 

In front of a cave called Club Java I heard a woman 
singing: 

This is a great big city 
There's a million things to see 
But the one I love is missing 
*n there's no town big enough for me 

Everyone in The Club Java looked like he was raised in 
East St. l.oiiis, including the bartender, but the paper on 
the bar wasn’t the Globe-Democrat, it was Arriba, Arriba, 
as in Arriba Espaha! meaning “Property Owners of Spain, 
Arise!’’ On the cover is the customary photograph of El 
Porko saluting other investors. 

I myself was one of that happy number of Americans who 
once hoped somebody would defeat the Italians and Ger- 
mans. I know I was thinking along those lines because I 
joined the local chapter of Rear-Echelon Radicals Against 
Fascism. There were at that time many American writers, 
mostly in New York City, whose politics were left wing 
because of a shortage of business opportunities in the 
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right wing. None of these could go to Spain to do any actual 
fighting themselves because they had a magazine called 
Partisan Review which the editors decided was indispens- 
able to culture, the thing the Spanish people were then 
fighting to preserve. I didn’t go to Spain to fight either, 
but this was only because I didn’t want to die young. A 
flimsy excuse. I didn’t want to give up listening to Bessie 
Smith. 

IV s mighty strange beyond a doubt, 

No man can use you when yoiVre down 
and out. 

I saluted the photograph to amuse the bartender, but 
he wasn’t about to be amused. He fought on the winning 
side in the Civil War but they didn’t give him a prize. So 
he merely looked glum and pushed down one thumb. 

lie was a little late in turning down a thumb. While 
Americans who were turning down their thumbs on El 
Porko twenty-five years ago are now putting them up. 
Chiefly rear-echelon liberals against Fascism who may 
earnestly point out that the bartender of The Java isn’t as 
badly off as he would have been under Hitler. I’ve never 
cared for this Reader’s Digest type of Richard Rovere-ish 
product, however marketable. To bring the record up to 
date, I still dont. 

In the women’s prison at Alcala de Henares there are 
ten (Christian Democrats serving from ten to thirty years. 
One, who was a student of twenty when she was arrested 
in 1941, has contracted tuberculosis. Another, a woman of 
fifty-five who has now done eighteen years, is paralyzed. 
Two days after Eisenhower’s visit to Madrid in 1959, 
seventeen Christian Democrat Catholics were put on trial 
for distributing leaflets at a football game. One received a 
sentence of eight years at hard labor. The other sixteen 
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got terms of from six months to six years. Records on 1.900 
political prisoners belie the insistence of El Porko that 
there are no political prisoners in Spain. 

An American wearing a white pullover on which the 
name Hank had been sewn with red thread came into The 
Java and sat beside me. Hank was looking for someone to 
tell how hard it is to get ham and eggs in this country. He 
looked at me steadily but I wouldn’t rap to him. Finall> 
he asked me the time, so I had to give him an opening. 

He told me he was from Milford Junction. Ohio, and 
had been walking all over Barcelona. “I heerd there was 
hoo-ers in this town but I could of done better in Colum- 
bus. Ain’t seen nare one/* 

What country did Hank think he was in? 

The bartender says when a country is at war eveiybody 
ought to go. But that if there is another in his own, he 
will give up his turn for once to somebody who has never 
had a chance to go before. 

He doesn’t believe that the Spanish people are going to 
war against each other in his lifetime. 

So if you were the editor of a magazine the Spanish 
people were giving their lives to preserve in the mid- 
thirties but are now shopping around for a chance to 
dynamite an indispensable bridge across the Ebro twenty- 
six seconds ahead of the Italian cavalry so that you can 
crawl into a sleeping bag containing Ingrid Bergman with 
her head shaved, it looks like you’ll have to shop around 
for somebody else’s river and somebody else with her head 
shaved. In somebody else’s sleeping bag. Personally, the 
one I liked best was the one about the great white shark. 
Over The River And Into The Ocean. Although I have 
never dynamited a bridge I’ll call it off if the cavalry will 
give up their horses. 

The Bartender - Who - Knows - the - Answer - to - Everything 
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says Spain would be a happier nation if it only had a king. 
Those were good times, simpler times, he says, when Spain 
was a kingdom. Now what country docs he think he is in? 

I didn’t trouble to tell him that what he is living in is 
a kingdom. But, so long as it is, perhaps they ought to go 
all the way and pick one and now is a good time because 
there are three candidates who have a legal claim: Don 
Jaime, Dona Bcatriz, and Don Juan. The first is a deaf 
mute. Dona Beatriz is blind, and Don Juan is an idiot. 
Arriba, Espaiia! 

The bartender’s wife asked me if I were English and I 
felt I was losing altitude. Americano/' I told her. But 
when she answered that it came to the same thing because 
both peoples spoke the same language, I felt my seat belt 
snap. I informed her that what the woman on the juke was 
singing was Americano and if she wanted to hear Ingles 
she should catch Reinald Werrcnratli doing The Road to 
Mandalay, So much for The Boxer Rebellion. 

The Bartender-\Vho-Is-an- Authority-on -Everything 
taxied in with the news that the greatest American singer 
of all time was johnny Ray and the greatest song ever sung 
was The Little White Cloud That Cried. As I hadn’t seen 
an American newspaper for ei week this came as a complete 
surprise. “You don’t hear so much about Johnny Ray since 
Sal Mineo came along,” I told him. 

When a woman get weary, 

No lellin' what she'll do— 

Another Americano wandered in. This one was wearing 
a coat so I couldn’t tell what his name was. He sat beside 
me but I didn’t ask him where he was from. Finally I got 
tired of that and told him the time without his having to 
ask it. 

“They don’t know how to make a hamburger in this 
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country/' he replied immediately; “they don’t know what 
butter is. I waited an hour and a half this morning to get 
two poached eggs!” 

“You can get a good hamburger on the Champs-ilysces/' 
I told him. “Why don't you try there?" After a minute he 
left too. That left me the only American in Barcelona who 
liked The Club Java. 

The reason there are so many crippled dogs along this 
street is because the new cars are so wide and come on so 
fast that the brutes don't have a chance to get out of the 
way. The biggest cars, the blackest, that make everything 
moving leap for the wall, are the ones with liveried chauf- 
feurs. 

I have a sightline from here on the ancient street 
fountain where women of the waterless tenements come, 
kettle and pitcher, pan and pot, for water for drinking and 
bathing and washing. Whether you live in village or city 
in Spain, it's an uphill grind and a downhill slide for 
water. In rooms of dreamers, city or town, sleepers go 
forever uphill then go forever down: winding up a stair- 
well's steep abyss or slowly down the spiraling cliff. Hope 
means hope for soap and water to last the day and saving 
the suds for tomorrow. Those big black cars that make you 
leap for the wall are Portuguese. The passenger in the back 
seat of one was a bishop. 

Two Barcelona men are on trial here before a military 
court charged wdth "insults to the chief of state." If Franco 
is going to try everyone who insults him here I’d like to 
have a peseta a head for turning people in. I’d come before 
El Porko wearing a black tricorn and a monkey suit, give 
him that nutty-looking salute and say respectfully, "El 
Caudillo, Spain insults you," and he'd owe me thirty mil- 
lion pesetas. But I’d say it respectfully so he wouldn’t put 
me in jail too. They called it a Civil War, but if that one 
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was civil I would as soon not be around when they lose 
their manners. The big problem to me is the Portuguese. 
If it’s true that their power has declined, where do they get 
those cars? Is everyone in Portugal a bishop? 

The bartender asked me if I’d like to taste a carraquillo 
and I said I’d bite anything that wouldn’t bite me back. 
He said No, it was just a little drink that would warm me 
up. I said I wasn’t cold just to see if he could think of 
another reason. I kept putting obstacles in his path like 
that. I didn’t want to make things easy for someone who 
wanted a king: He insisted on making me warm enough 
even though I wasn’t cold. By this time it was plain that 
what he had in mind was to knock me out and steal my 
camera. Well, I know a trick or two myself, one being to 
fall backward off a barstool and lie on the floor pretending 
I am unconscious. When he took down an unlabeled 
bottle, I demanded that he give me only a small glass, 
thus reducing his chances of knocking me out by 50 per 
cent. 

He and his wife then began laughing at something to- 
gether— a pair of operators if I ever saw a pair— they even 
contended a little over the bottle for the honor of being 
the one to pour the dirty drink. It must have been her 
turn, because she served me and stepped back, waiting. I 
drank it and looked around. They make coffee cups in 
Spain too small. 

Actually, all you have to do is pour a spot of cognac into 
a cup of Spanish coffee to have the drink called carraquillo. 
Unless you' prefer to do it with anise, in which case it is 
called Death in the Afternoon. In France they say red 
wine is the communion of the poor and in Ireland they 
say (iuinness is the communion of the poor. But if they 
call cognac-coffee a hard drink, then in Spain the com- 
munion of the poor must be Communion. 
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The good wine is the Bueno, the cheap wine is the 
Ordinario, but there is no bad wine as there is no bad 
dancing; and the Ordinario is bueno enough for anybody. 

Except, of course, for Portuguese bishops who live on 
wood alcohol strained through a bandanna. 

Below the great gaiety of the Spanish heart is a stern, 
ancestral passion for control. To be loosely gay will not do. 
As one does not drink or dance or face the death on the 
horns of the bull loosely. Like the Irish, the Spanish are 
infatuated with death, but with an infatuation as different 
as midnight from noon. The Irishman goes by degrees, 
half willingly, into that good night. Goes too gently into 
that good night. The Spaniard stays death’s stem hand with 
his own. No man gives so little to death and no man dies 
so hard. As the Irishman leaves lightly, he drinks hard. 
As the Spaniard goes hard, he drinks lightly. 

Penalties for public drunkenness here seem inordinately 
severe. An offense that would get an incorrigible lush 
thirty days on a state farm in the States will get him years 
at hard labor here. Dignity is more important to the 
Spaniard. 

Man’s first triumph, in the Spanish view, is over the 
great bull of passion within every man. The bull of lust 
and the bull of fear, that must be faced with no outward 
show. Personal dignity is the communion of the poor. 

There is also big money to be made here in robbing 
the blind. My own personal control was remarkable, inas- 
much as the bartender kept pouring the great bull of 
carraquillo. For I concealed my inner excitement that the 
stuff was being poured on the house, and he kept pouring 
it. He even poured one for himself. So I knew the man 
realized he wasn’t dealing with some fool who would turn 
down a free drink just because it might zonk him onto his 
skull. He kept pouring. 
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My assumption that everything was free was gradually 
earning me his respect. My strategy was to keep him pour- 
ing out of respect until he would realize that it would be 
cheaper to quit pouring free cognac and offer me kerf. 

I stood up and drew on a cigarette until my eyes crossed. 
Then I uncrossed them and looked at him iiK|uiringly. 
Keef is a mild hypnotic combining the finest virtues of 
hashish and marijuana into a single noble blend. Humani- 
tarian seamen bring it into Barcelona from Alrica. I don’t 
know what they call the name of the stuff from (ireece. 
You might’call keef the communion of the poor, too, be- 
cause that is what the poor here really do call it, except 
that it costs more than the poor can afford. 

I'he bartender shook his head. Either he didn’t have 
any or he didn’t trust me. All he did was turn Bessie Smith 
over. 

Gimme a pigfoot and bottle of 
beer, 

And I don't care. 

Past times, simpler times, when we went to a bar to 
drink whiskey instead of staying home to smoke pot. Past 
da^s, gone days, when every saloon had a print of Cluster’s 
Last Stand donated by the Budweiser Brewery. Old times, 
Budweiser times, when we called for a boilermaker when 
we wanted a shot and a beer. Cione times, Schlitz times, 
when a man would say “I’m taking a count’’ when he 
wanted to know how much money he had instead of “I’m 
reviewing my holdings." Lost times wlien nothing was 
easier than to forget an army serial number. 1 imes that 
had transpired upon some first-person person’s planet be 
fore third-person times came along. Times when there had 
been nothing to get grim about except crapping out three 
rolls running or having to go to a war. How was it then 
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that the campus fellows, arrived with their blueprints to 
which the arts must henceforward conform at peril of get- 
ting bad grades, felt grim about everything? 

Had the big crapout to them been simply in being born? 
Or had it begun later, and all Daddy's fault too, when he'd 
forbidden his boy to ride a bicycle for fear of a skinned 
knee? Had the fathers, out of love, built a picture-window 
world wherein well-behaved sons could watch others ride 
no-hands with no risk to themselves? Was Junior so grim 
about everything because his true self had been left look- 
ing out of a picture window? 

While campus fellows, authentic paperfish authorities, 
began seeking ways and means of bringing the arts into a 
picture-window world where the artist would be both safer 
and richer, certain prebeatnik cats went searching Chi- 
cago's South Side for ways and means of passing for black. 

Through Richard Wright we had become aware that 
those who ran the white world had lost the will to act hon- 
estly. We had learned from Wright that it is those who have 
nothing to lose by speaking out who become the ones to 
speak the truth. And to these, all the horrors of poverty- 
schizophrenia, homosexuality, drug addiction, prostitu- 
tion, disease, and sudden death on the gamblers' stairs— 
were no more remarkable than the sight of a man with a 
fresh haircut. In the midst of life, where there are nothing 
but horrors, there is no horror. 

Crafty madams and ancient midwives, tenor-sax players 
and policy-runners, con men, quacks, pimps and tarts, pool- 
room sharks and intellectuals, all were citizens of a country 
whose capital was Forty-seventh and Indiana. But only the 
latter had divorced themselves, intellectually, from Negro 
life. Talking in phrases picked up in evening courses at 
the University of Chicago or at Northwestern, we knew 
that the phrases, so high-sounding to their own ears, were 
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as artificial as hair-straighteners and skindighteners. We 
had been made suspicious of the values of the white world 
by Wright. Our suspicions had been confirmed in war. 

Wright had made us aware that the Christianity of the 
white American middle class had lost it nerve: now we saw 
it to be a coast- to-coast fraud. And the fraud lay in this: that 
property was more valuable than people. The Negro had 
come up in America, putting the value of people above 
that of property simply because he had no property to 
evaluate. 

This fraud, as essential to successful merchandising as 
making a profit, had by 1948 so pervaded the American 
white middle class that its ancient image of Jesus Christ 
had become that of The Young Man On His Way Up 
whose total purpose was accumulation of securities; and 
whose morality was confined by the warning: “Don't Get 
Caught." 

By 19^8 everything went, in the race through the 
supermart of publishing, advertising, television, and bond- 
selling; and Christianity had lent its blessing to the Super- 
mart. The image of America reflected in editorials in LAfe, 
on TV, in movies and on the stage, was a painted image 
that had nothing to do with the real life of these States. 

“The horror, gentlemen, lies precisely in this: that there 
is no horror." 

But in Negro music we heard voices of men and women 
whose connection with life was still real. 

Still heard—and yet were already being overwhelmed by 
Negro voices in praise of hair that was no longer nappy. 
They became so cool that they surpassed themselves; caus- 
ing whites to imitate their coolness. 

Under the impetus of a new American affluence, a new 
Negro elite, as eager as the white middle class ever had 
been to put aside feeling for ownership, began to emerge. 
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Taking its cue from the enormous circulations of Time, 
Life, Look, and Reader’s Digest, the Negro press now be- 
gan presenting an image of the Negro bourgeoisie, as flat- 
tering to that class as the white journals to theirs. In it we 
saw the same disconnection between the life of the States 
and its representation that marked the white bourgeoisie. 

This saddening change was never demonstrated more 
inadvertently than in a soap opera so corny that it would 
scarcely have been tolerated on afternoon TV. Raisin in 
the Sun gained instant acclaim by white critics because it 
presented the identical aspirations, among Negroes, as had 
led the white American middle class to founder in a world 
of gadgets. Raisin in the Sun, enacted by Negro players, 
was not a play about Negro life at all. It came straight out 
of the turn-of-the-century Yiddish theater by way of Clif- 
ford Odets. 

Its characters, like those of The Motor Boys in Mexico, 
were immediately identifiable. The only dimension was 
that which faced the audience. The story moved flatfoot- 
edly about an investment in real estate; and, indeed, it 
was nothing more than a play about investing in real 
estate. For its reality was the make-believe reality in which 
the white merchandising class had invested. And had never 
been able to understand how life, lived for acquisition, 
rather than for living, leaves the liver dead long before he 
dies. 

The new Negro elite, in adapting the hypocrisy of the 
white ruling class, had now made their adaption theatrical. 

This elite found its apologist in the expatriate novelist 
James Baldwin. 

“All I can do,” Baldwin tvrote, “is attempt to prove, by 
hard precept and harder example, that people can be 
better than they are.” 
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This admirable sentiment would have rung less hollowly 
had it not been composed in Corsica. 

And had the writer not been sporting a papier-mache 
fez. 

The hypocrisy, having become theatrical, had now be- 
come hilarious. 

The Bartender-\Vho-Didn’t-Get-a-Prizc began a long rig- 
marole about how he used to run a cafe but didn't get a 
prize for that either. He didn't want to serve coffee with 
milk because once you started something like that it led 
to serving ham and eggs, and there was no end to that but 
bankruptcy. Why he thought bankruptcy was worse than 
the condition he was in he didn’t explain. 

He appeared to have suffered some more recent loss, 
because he kept peeking inside my camera to see if he 
could find it in there. Then he would hand it to his wife 
and she would peek in, but she couldn't see anything 
either. Finally I took a peck myself and what do you know: 
rd forgotten to load it. 

This was a shock, because I have been trying to get a 
start in life since 1922 and if it isn’t one damned thing, 
then it's another. One decade it’s a nationwide depression, 
so that if you make a li\ing you’re a fink; the next decade 
it’s a war, if you don’t go you’re 4-F; and the next decade 
if you don’t get your picture on the cover of Time, your 
relatives are ashamed of you especially your mother. 

ICs mighty strange beyond a 
doubt, 

Nobody knows you when 
you're down and out. 

What I ought to do right now to start getting a start, is 
to load this camera with color film and do a photograph 
book called Poor Peol)le of Barcelona and follow it up 
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with Poor People of Andalusia, When I finish with the 
poor people of Spain I'll do the poor people of Italy. I'll 
do Poor People of Naples^ Poor People of Sicily, Poor Peo- 
ple of any place where they have a good hotel. 

Great journals like Playboy will hire me to make their 
subscribers even more self-satisfied. I will cater slavishly 
to the utterly complacent; I will be the poor man's Cecil 
Heaton. In my work, children bitten by dock rats in Istan- 
bul will come to serve a social purpose by helping sub- 
scribers to Heritage who read in bed to feel that much the 
more contented. What was it that brush salesman wrote in 
Saturday Review— ''There is no true compassion in these 
modern works. The degraded and the criminal are identi- 
fied with. One has to be a pervert or a savage to elicit 
sympathy." Alright, I’ll work along these lines— compas- 
sion is for the healthy and the well-to-do and by the time 
I hit Budapest we'll all feel more secure. 

Perhaps the Innerspring Mattress people will send me 
to India. Benares, or Indore. I’ll get to photograph the 
Maharajah of Indore outdoors and the Maharanee indoors. 
In no time at all my pic ture will be on the cover of Time 
and Clare Luce 'Looth will be on the phone telling me 
there is a little party at Fleur Scheisskopf’s place and 1 
am invited! 

What shall I say then? Why, that I'm not able to leave 
my typewriter, thank you all the same, until my master- 
work, Inside the Inside of Europe is completed. 

"I can't wait to read it," Clare will tell me, "I'm terribly 
interested in Europe." 

“The book has nothing to do with Europe," I'll have to 
forewarn Clare; “it deals only with what it is like on the 
inside of the inside. What it's really like." 

This touristic fantasy left me faint, and I came around 
only because someone kept tugging at the loose piece of 
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my jacket. It’s that clown of a porter again, I realized. But 
it wasn’t. It was the bartender returning my camera. What 
was I doing leaning against somebody’s wall? I hadn’t 
noticed at the time but it sure looked like I’d left the bar. 

“That was pretty good carraquillo" I congratulated him. 

No, I didn’t tip him either. “Honesty is its own reward,’’ 
I let him know and, pushing him gently yet firmly to one 
side, went on my way contentedly. 

Well, how would you feel if you had been Zane Grey 
when James Jones came along? 

Not only that, but how would you feel hauling a stupid 
camera by a stupid strap and feeling stupider by the min- 
ute? It’s true nobody asked me to start a thing like this, 
but looking at it another way. I’d like to know who is 
going to stop me. 

Tomorrow I go up on the roofs. There must be some- 
thing up there. 

The Porter-Who-Has-It-Almost-Made knocked this morn- 
ing when I came out of the bathroom. The reason I 
came out was that there was no soap in there. The reason 
there is no soap, of course, is that the clown steals it and 
sells it on the black market. Sure enough, when I opened 
the door there he was, bearing a tray on which there rested 
a token of affection: a bar of Palmolive. I didn’t miss the 
point of the tray. But all I did was take the soap and slam 
the door. Later, I realized I hadn’t heard him walk away, 
and opened the door again. There he still stood, tray, 
smile, and all. 

“Arriba, Espaha!" I told him, and shut it again. 

You’ll never reach a rooftop in Barcelona by going up 
a well-lighted stair, because buildings that take good care 
of themselves don’t let people climb onto their roofs. The 
stair you want is one in a building that don’t give a damn. 
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lights or no lights, the hell with the broom and all like 
that, because that’s exactly the kind of house that leaves a 
little door, at the very top of its creaking rickety stair, open 
just enough so you can force it the rest of the way and 
there you are: On top of Barcelona. 

The first door I made was held by a wire from the out- 
side, that 1 could have made sooner but for a dog who stuck 
his nose in the crack of light and pretended he was guard- 
ing Darryl Zanuck. A woman lifted the wire from the 
outside and took the pooch off. It was some roof. It was 
one hell of a roof. 

People had built shacks up there and on the roofs all 
around that made me wonder whether Hoover was run- 
ning again. They had made them out of wine-barrel staves, 
orange crates, paper, iron and tar, and all the litter of the 
Barrio-Chino. A few pesetas to the concierja and what the 
landlord don’t know won’t hurt him was the idea. 

They even kept chickens up there. I didn’t see any hens 
but a rooster came out who looked married. 

The woman looked young but haggard, the way moun- 
tain women often look in the States. Well, we were pretty 
high up at that; maybe it’s altitude does it. Her husband 
came out and stood beside her and I offered him a pack of 
cigarettes. He took one and handed the pack back. 

“Gracias, senor.” 

They weren't from New York, either. 

He asked me did 1 sprechen Deutsch and I said if I did 
it would come as a pure surprise as I wasn’t Deutsch, I 
wasn’t even German. It developed that if he had a choice of 
who should be on his roof, he would prefer a German; but 
if he couldn’t get one an American was better than noth- 
ing. The reason for this is that the Germans have a better 
record than we have here for fighting Communism. That 
is the thing you say you are doing here when you want to 
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get cheap labor. It covers a surprising number of holds, 
all of which are unbreakable. 

The man didn't want a photograph of himself and I 
hardly blame him. Besides, they were in the way of my sky 
and so was their damned rooster. I sent them all back to 
the shack, but told the rooster he could stay outside and 
peck at things. I wanted to see if he’d hit a worm. I hadn’t 
had breakfast myself and I couldn’t remember anyone say- 
ing Stay for lunch. Were they planning to surprise me? 
If they just had coffee and a spot of flour, I know how to 
make poor-do gravy. But I didn’t come to Barcelona for a 
good time, I came here to get a start in life. 

The reason I am a little late in getting a start is that 
just when I got my Pfe stripe, that war was over. One 
more week and I would have been an acting corporal! 

It goes that way for me for days at a time. Then it gets 
worse. The time it got really worse was when I left the dog 
tags on the bedpost and didn’t miss them until the M.P. 
asked me where they were. He was just a fellow who en- 
joyed making a bet on something now and then and had 
nobody to bet with, so he’d made a bet with himself that 
the next fellow coming out would have left his tags on a 
bedpost. He was as surprised as I was. Both of us were even 
more surprised when it turned out I didn’t have a pass 
either. 

In fact, I had no evidence, outside of a uniform, that I 
was in anybody’s army at all. Speaking Knglish didn’t 
prove I was an American, as the English had an army 
around somewhere that was making a good thing out of 
singing Lili Marlene and smoking American cigarettes. 
(Nevertheless it had been recognized by Truman Capote.^ 
What I demanded to know of the M.P. was whether he 
was for us or Churchill. Just because he spoke English 
didn’t make him an American cither. He kept getting in 
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deeper and deeper until he started feeling suspicious of 
himself. He felt he was either trying to arrest somebody 
from another army or was being a big fink for pinching an 
American. 

If I wasn't in the right army, I wanted to know, what 
would I be doing carrying six cartons of Pall Malls 
around? 

He apologized, so I let him go. They never had any 
right to send me overseas in the first place, as I had con- 
tributed to democracy by writing book reviews for liberal 
periodicals. 

A woman one roof away was hanging clothes to dry. She 
had her back turned to me. Way, way up, very high, a 
couple of black oversized birds were wheeling. They were 
Portuguese buzzards looking for dead Africans. 

I never saw a sky so blue, so high. Across roof, tower, 
steeple and stack, the white light of old Greece came 
blowing. I looked below. And in every room the enormous 
hours had begun. 

No end to the blue overhead and no end to the anguish 
below. 

Below lay humanity’s own Barrio-Chino, the pit where 
the light barely filters down. Down there was where the 
millions who had come to life before time began, then 
had worked blindly so long to give time eyes. There, for 
untold Chinese ages, untold millions had sweated and 
suffered with no light to tell them why. Now in fisher- 
men’s ships moving at night across the Mediterranean, 
waking at daybreak in the huts of Africa or in the rooms 
below, millions unknowingly yet make the truths of our 
own time. While wise men search the best hotels for 
news of Heaven. 

Never knowing that, every man being his own Barrio- 
Chino, true news of Man never comes but from below. 
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No end to the everlasting light. No end to the dark 
below. 

The woman one roof away began singing something, 
but all 1 could catch was the one word paloma— only this 
was a lonelier song. 

My love is a dove with a broken wing 
My love has lost her way far out at sea 
The waves warn that the storm is coming 
My love has lost her way. 

The rooster came over, pecking at pebbles, and the dog 
came out and ran him off for me. The pooch wanted to 
show me he was sorry he had raised such a storm over 
nothing. He wanted to see how things were going, if I’d 
let him stick around. I told him Go back to bed you bum. 
He went back. He didn’t mind being called a bum. He 
knew. 

I figured if I could get over to the next roof that woman 
would ask me for dinner. I got one leg over the narrow 
abyss between buildings, so it was just a matter of getting 
the other leg over. The only trouble with that was that I 
have this thing about height. I should have remembered 
before I got one leg over. The position I was in, I couldn’t 
move either. It was a question of whether to advance or 
retreat, so I retreated. I got back on my own roof. 

For me it is easier to go down six flights and come up 
by the next staircase. What is even easier is to put my back 
up against a chimney and sun myself, so that was what I 
did. It was the chance I have always wanted, to think 
about getting a start in life. 

The way to begin, I realized, is to show yourself willing 
to work for nothing, as nobody ever got to be a million- 
aire by asking for one raise after another. The more work 
you’re willing to do for nothing, the surer you are to be 
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able to retire at forty to lovely Miami and watch the moon 
rise over the ryebread trees until you die at forty-one. 
Having reached the age of fifty deeper in debt than I was 
when I was merely flat broke, I now find myself faced 
with gathering doubt. My friends who took the risk of 
beginning at the very top are now so wealthy that they 
never travel with more than four dollars in pocket. When 
1 say 1 liked that book about the big white shark I mean I 
really liked it. Now, how did that fellow get his start? 

God, how that Assyrian could write. I really wouldn’t 
want to write that good myself. The responsibility must 
be terrible. 

If I could just write as good as Orville Prescott I’d be 
content. If I could turn out one paragraph such as, "This 
novel is a distillation of a perfumed youth remembered 
in age. In reading it, the air about one is pervaded by the 
essence of the Ancien Regime. It brings the exquisite to 
the level of the excruciating.’’ 

If I could turn out a bit like that, by the time it hit the 
streets Dorothy Kilgallen would be on the phone inviting 
me to “a little after-theater dinner party,’’ where someone 
would say, “I would like to have you meet Mr. John 
Mason Nothing,” and there he'd be. I’d drop something 
casual like "I hear Noel Coward is getting braver,” or “De 
Gaulle can kiss my Montparnasse.” After that there would 
be nothing to do but wait for the morning papers. 

I must in all modesty point out that the quarter of a 
century that I’ve been writing I’ve learned a few tricks of 
the trade myself; such as making a dot over the ‘i’ and 
adding an ’s’ when you want to show there is more than 
one of something. I was born in the same week that Stanley 
Ketchel fought Philadelphia Jack O’Brien and to this very 
day nobody knows which one won. 

I stood up and looked over at the next roof to see why 
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the woman over there had stopped singing but she had just 
gone inside to cook something. It smelled like chicken 
with rice. I looked around for the rooster and he was gone. 
He should have stayed on his own roof. 

I got one leg over again and you know what happened. 
That was the position I was in when this definition of 
literature hit me out of the blue. I am always in that posi- 
tion, figuratively straddling the abyss, when a definition 
of literature hits me. But this was the first time it had 
happened to me literally. “Any challenge to laws made by 
people on top, in the interest of people below,” I decided, 
“is literature." Then I got the other leg back. 

What the hell, I thought. I’ll buy my otvn dinner. 

Once you start horsing around with American litera- 
ture there is simply no telling in what position you may 
find yourself. 

There is also simply no telling when you may meet 
Frank Sinatra. When I do I’m not going to forget myself 
and holler: “Spit on me, Frankie! I’m in the very front 
row!” Like we used to do when we were kids. 

I decided to think about Spanish literature, as that may 
be the coming thing when the present run on Buddhism 
peters out. I figured it shouldn’t take long, as I am no 
better informed on Spanish literature than on American, 
my entire library consisting of the works of Max Shulman. 

Yet I can assure you that, at one time, I was well read. 
But that was before I consciously set forth on a course of 
knowing less and less, especially about literature. I had 
always before me the example of Paperfish The Footnote 
King, whose course had been to know more and more 
about literature and who succeeded so well he finally got 
steady work as a ventriloquist. I saw then that erudition 
may lead to nothing more than becoming an authority; so 
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I settled for knowing less about books and more about 
people. 

Well, what would you have done if you had been Arch 
Oboler when Rod Serling came along? 

There is a fellow around Spain who fought as a mer- 
cenary for Franco, and he didn't get a prize either. But 
after the war something happened to him and he began 
to write novels that are banned in Spain before they are 
even begun. The Chief of State is having some trouble 
trying to figure this out, as the man has a good war record 
from the present government's point of view. So he has 
become the most important novelist in the world now 
writing in Spanish. His name is Camilo Cela. 

Cela's novels are published, as is all the work of Spain’s 
best writers, in Argentina. But the censorship that weighs 
heaviest in Spain today is not upon its writers but upon 
those who have simply been censored out of any life at all 
except that lived out between the shafts of a two-wheeled 
cart. Or on the back between bedposts. 

I asked Camilo Cela how it happened that his work, like 
that of Hemingway, Sartre, and the Goytisolos, is banned 
in Spain, while that of Albert Camus is acceptable and, 
indeed, popular. Cela's explanation is that there is noth- 
ing in the work of Camus that cannot be presented as a 
little lecture in how to be well behaved in a world where 
there would be less violence if there were only less protest. 

This conversation occurred in the same week that 
Chessman was executed in California. As the man had 
been reprieved two months before, for political reasons, 
the execution struck me as an act of complete cynicism. 
Cela, however, Jelt that the execution was in a realm be- 
yond that of the merely cynical. A cynical act, Cela felt, 
was one which is made in awareness of moral values, but 
refutes them. The act involving Chessman, however. 
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seemed to him to be one carried out without an awareness 
of any values. It was not an act of cynicism, an act of 
vengeance, or an act of sadism, but simply the disposal of 
a man jbecause he was in the way of a legal decision. He 
was killed simply because there was nothing better to do. 
There was no longer a way of justifying his execution, Cela 
felt, so Chessman was simply put out of the way to put an 
end to the matter. 

But the smell of death hung over that California execu- 
tion chamber as though the executioners had died there. 
For the smell came over the ocean and pervaded Spain. 
Cela smelled it, for he knows the odor. 

The lives going uphill here to nowhere and downhill 
without hope, the odor of death, begins in tliat great glassy 
showcase named Madrid. 

The odor of death, the smell of lifelessness that flavors 
all Spanish life down to La Paloma Blanco, that great 
bamlike brothel of Barcelona where women sit knitting, 
naked upon a platform, and men stand against the walls 
watching them knit. Once in a while, in the bar of the 
Paloma Blanco, one snaps his fingers toward one of the 
women; she puts down her knitting and walks before him 
past a cashier's window, where the man pays one of two 
prices, depending on how many minutes he wishes to 
purchase, and is handed a towel. 

No word need be spoken, love is not required. Here at 
last life has been reduced to its barest needs. As it has 
been reduced everywhere in Spain: 

“Two little boys, five to six years old, are playing at 
trains between the tables, wearily and \Yithout any en- 
thusiasm. When they're going toward the back of the 
caf6, one is the engine and the other the caniages. On 
the way back to the entrance they change places. No- 
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body ever takes any notice of them, but th6y go on 
stolidly, joylessly, running backward and forward with 
immense seriousness. They are a pair of thoroughly 
logical disciplinarians, two small boys who play at 
trains though it bores them stiff because they have de- 
cided to have fun, and, to have fun, they have decided 
that come what may they are going to play at trains the 
whole afternoon. If they don’t get any fun out of it it 
is not their fault. They are doing their best. 

“. . . playing at trains without faith, without hope, 
and even without charity, as though carrying a painful 
duty.” * 

I asked Cela, hypothetically, what he would do if his 
worst political enemy were to be pursued by police and 
come to Cela’s house for refuge. "I would hide him,” Cela 
replied without hesitation. 

This is, of course, the wrong answer for Rear-Echelon 
Liberals Against Fascism. It is the wrong answer for liter- 
ary mercenaries with shaky Garands and New York sub- 
critics who know one can’t be too careful. But it is the 
right answer for people who care about people. 

There is but one crime in modern society, to Cela, and 
that is to cooperate with the contemptuous waste our 
Western civilization makes of the lives of ordinary men 
and women. 

When the sun was straight up, I had had enough of 
literature and got off the chimney. 

I looked over to the woman one roof away whom I’d 
never see again. When she came closer to where I was 
standing, I pointed to the camera, meaning, could I come 
over and take pictures? 

She shrugged, meaning she didn’t share my enthusiasm 


Camilo Cela, The Hive. 
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but wouldn’t pull a knife if I insisted. Then she turned 
her face to me and spoke gravely: 

**Subir y bajar como Ud. con una camera fotogrdfica 
puede ser divertido. Pero, para nosotros, que subimos y 
bajamos todo el santo dia, es el inperno” 

(For you it is amusing to climb up and down with a 
camera, but for us, for whom there is no end of climbing 
up and going down, it is sheer hell.) 

I took the streetcar called Atarazanas back down the 
Rambla, but I didn’t take pictures. When the car passed 
the Cafe El Kosmo I saw that Encarnacidn had come to 
work early. She was sitting out front waiting for someone 
to buy her a beer. When the car stopped I called her name, 
and waved. She looked up and saw me but she didn’t wave 
back. I knew they would like me in Barcelona. 

The impression of bigness, out of all proportion to its 
size, that Spain leaves upon visitors is due, I believe, not 
only to its great variation of climate and scene. It is due 
also to an awareness that everything that happens in Spain 
happens to men everywhere. 

Spain is the spiritual center of humanity, atfecting all 
other parts. When Ireland bleeds only Ireland grows weak. 
But when Spain loses, Mankind loses. When the Spanish 
people were forced back into the Middle Ages in the 
1913 ’s, they pulled the world back with them. Anyone 
who tells you we’re out of the Middle Ages today is some- 
body whose mind has snapped. 

The corruption of the legalized tyranny at present hold- 
ing the Spanish people under its cold control begins with 
the big-business brass. Tlie generalship of any fascism does 
not begin with generals, but with men in. business clothes 
who never handled a gun and never will. Generals can 
always be found. 

Here its corruption extends to its officer caste, and has 
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reduced its bishops to mere defenders of gold-inlaid en- 
tities, edifices built upon usury called cathedrals; that 
tacitly bless the degradation of Spain’s young womanhood. 

This is not the work of Franco, but of France, that cut 
off the guns. The waste of women like Loren Domingu^ 
is not the work of the generals who gave the orders, but 
of England; that preferred a fascist state to a democracy. 
It is the work of the United States’ distrust of the idea of 
a people governing itself. 

Nor has the work in the bullring at Badajoz by Franco’s 
“Blond Moors’’ lent wisdom to the democracies twenty- 
three years after. Precisely as the democrats of Spain asked 
Western help, Portuguese democrats are asking it today— 
and are denied as was Spain. And again the Eastern bloc 
offers the arms needed by antifascists. 

Spain today is not the work of a piece of activated pork 
in a tasseled hat named Francisco Franco. It is our Spain. 

Yet now in the bright enormous morning twenty-three 
years after the fall of the city (making Barcelona forever 
new) I remain curiously proud of belonging to the curi- 
ous, tragic, preposterous people once called “The Amer- 
icans.’’ 

You may remember, we began by saying We are 
bound where no mariner has yet dared to sail. We risk 
the ship, ourselves and all, and then we got rich. And 
wound up saying You can’t be too careful. You remember. 

You remember we began by saying No man is an island, 
but thought better of that toward the end; so changed it 
to I’m getting mine. You remember. We began in the 
search for the great white whale, yet dragged up nothing 
but Norman Ntanlifellow; that had to be tossed back for 
being under six inches. 

We occupied a continent to the west and for a while 
there were quite a few of us. You remember. 
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You remember we began asking Are those really Con- 
gressmen? Are those the great Judges? Is that the Presi- 
dent? Then I will sleep awhile yet. For 1 see that these 
States sleep. 

I decided that fifty pesetas to the chambermaid, fifty to 
the kid who takes the bags down to the desk, and a hun- 
dred to the concierja would get me out of the Hotel £1 
Kosmo. It meant walking downstairs to slip by The-Porter- 
Who’ 11-N ever-Make-I t. 

The first part of The Plan worked fine. He was look- 
ing out the front door, his back turned, while I |>aid off 
at the desk. I got by him, with both bags, onto the street 
just as the cab pulled to the curb. Now who has it made? 
was my thought. 

There was a rush behind me and a tug at my collar— he 
had hold of the piece of cloth that flops out of my jacket. 
I had to stand helplessly in the street while he tucked it 
in and brushed me down. He could have measured me 
for a new suit for the time he took. 

All right, I was caught, and all I had was a hundred- 
peseta note and a half a pack of cigarettes. I broke down 
and handed him both. 

He took one cigarette and handed me back the pack. 
With the hundred pesetas. 

"Gracias, senor." 

And stepped back with his hands in his pockets. 

Farewell, lovely Barcelona, city of contrasts, where the 
old contrasts with the new. Farewell, quaint city of Old 
Iberia where the healthy contrasts with tfie sick and the 
rich contrasts with the poor and the poor contrasts with 
the very poor. Farewell, striving metropolis, city of flowers 
and Portuguese automobiles. Farewell, Rambla de Las 
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Floras, where the dark-eyed senorita smiles at her faithful 
Caballero after being out all night with an American ma- 
rine. Farewell, busy capital where the tourists gets to be the 
manager of the restaurant— Adieu! Adieu! 
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SHOW ME A GYPSY AND i’LL SHOW YOU A NUT 


When I saw that little two-motored orphan waiting for 
me out there on the windless Spanish grass, it looked like 
a plane without a mother. As I had not brought my own 
mother along, I felt sympathetic. 

Once inside it I felt pure pity for the little brute. A 
plane without a stewardess doesn’t care whether it ever 
gets off the ground. 

The only other passenger was an American Air Force 
fellow in civvies who told me he makes the run to Almerfa 
twice a week, but I couldn’t imagine why. My own reason 
was so preposterous as not to bear admission. I simply 
clicked the shutter of my camera once or twice to show I 
had him and didn’t care how fast I used it, and let it go 
at that. 

“Where’s the runway?’’ I wanted to know, glancing out 
the window, “Where do.they take off from?’’ 

“Right here off the grass. Dad. There ain’t no runway.” 
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"They'll have to warm this thing up half an hour to do 
that." 

"They don’t warm nothing up in this country. They 
just take off, Dad.” 

"I think I’ll just watch from the ground,” I decided. 

"Sit down, Unk,” he urged me, "Ozark has a very good 
safety record.” 

"Ozark? Ozark? Are they going to try to bring this 
mousetrap into St. Louis? For God’s sake, we’ll never make 
Cincinnati. Let me get out of this here.” 

“We just call it Ozark because it barely clears those big 
hills. Dad”— pointing to the majestic heights of the Sierra 
Nevadas. A gesture that surprised me as the Sierra Nevadas 
are in another part of the country altogether. 

The two-motored orphan began bumping about like a 
baby buffalo snouting for corn, got its wheels off the grass, 
ran into a storm a hundred feet off the ground though 
there wasn’t a breath of wind inside or outside the plane, 
and finally got a tentative sort of grip on the air. By the 
time I had regained my composure I was in a damp sweat. 
I am never a man to be easily frightened by danger. But 
imminent peril really gets me. 

All the way to Almeria the pilot killed time by banking 
into a climb just to see what was going on up there, then 
shutting off the motors to slip into a plummeting glide. I’d 
never seen anything like it. 

"Exactly what do you think he has in mind,” I couldn’t 
help wondering. "Is he trying to discover something?” 

"Saving gas,” Air Force Jack informed me. 

Recalling an occasion when a Spanish pilot took it upon 
himself to distjaver Seville while I was in the plane, I 
steeled myself against the moment when this one, u]M>n 
some wild surmise, would discover Almerfa. Ever since 
Columbus had his little success, the Spanish pilot has an 
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idSe fixe about getting to places before anyone else. 
Though it will take him the better part of a morning to 
fix you up with a cup of coffee, the reason is that he is 
bemused by the marvels of space travel in the kitchen. 
That’s how it is in Spain, Man, that’s what it’s actually 
like. 

The people below looked like ants. As we came down 
and raced toward the airport I looked out and saw they 
really were ants. There was nobody else around the air- 
port at all. 

“How much gas do you figure we saved that trip?’’ I 
asked Air Force Jack, who handed me a pack of Air Force 
cigarettes for reply. This kid must be loaded. 

I offered to buy a drink provided it was on the ground, 
and he accepted at the little airport bar. He really seemed 
a deserving sort, so I regaled him with an account of the 
crossing of the Remagen Bridgehead. 

I’ve told the story of how we crossed at Remagen so 
often and so well that if I ever run into somebody who ac- 
tually crossed it I can only hope he’ll have the simple de- 
cency to doubt himself so I don’t have to bother. I have 
come to embrace this fantasy so wholeheartedly, in fact, 
that I can now recall quite clearly how I tricked two SS of- 
ficers into chasing me until one dropped dead and the 
other died laughing; but before I reached this climax I 
looked up to see that Air Force Jack had gone. 

Gone with Goth and Byzantine; gone with Scythian and 
Moor. Gone, like the Brooklyn Robins, taking his PX ciga- 
rettes. 

The reason I had come to Almeria was to photograph 
The People from God Knows Where, tfie cave-dwelling 
race who live in the immemorial rocks in the heights above 
the city. The title, inclusive of italics, was my own device. 
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as one most likely to captivate the editor o£ any magazine 
that can afford to buy photographic plates. 

Almen'a is a provincial town of streets as narrow as its 
people, a kind of Indianapolis without smoke. Having seen 
Indianapolis, I didn’t bother with the town. The towns- 
people will tell you there is nobody living up there, be- 
cause the idea of Spanish people living in caves touches 
their pride. But I knew better. I took a cab to the end of 
town and told the driver to wait as I was coming down on 
the other side. As that is a sheer drop of five hundred feet 
he said he would be pleased to catch me. I told him I’d 
take my own chances. 

The road keeps going up into a toyless sun until there 
is no road, but merely loose gravel, and I went slip-slid- 
ing on all fours, camera dangling, from rock to rock won- 
dering how Herman Wouk got his start. It occurred to me 
that the Abominable Snowman might turn out to be no 
more than another American trying to get pictures of peo- 
ple nobody had taken before. Frankly I don’t even know 
how the Abominable Snowman got his start. 

Nobody knows where these people came from, though 
there is conjecture that they might have come from caves 
along the Red Sea, a conjecture I made just this minute. 
At any rate, whoever they were, they found the rock of 
Greece too hard to carve. Why they didn’t want to live in 
houses I have no idea. But in southern Italy they found 
rock soft enough to carve, and in Africa northeast of Ksar- 
e.s-Souk, they dug into the ground, where whole towns, 
large enough to hold ten thousand people, thrive today. 
I saw two blond, stocky little blue-eyed fellows perched on 
a rock, and they didn’t run and hide when I came up, as 
the Bedouins northeast of Ksar-es-Souk do. They run and 
hide in Ksar-es-Souk. I never chased one into Ksar-es-Souk 
myself, but if 1 had a Diners’ Club card I’d go in and bring 
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one back. It might turn out to be Martin Bormann. Well, 
how would you feel if you were Bobby Breen when Tony 
Curtis came along? 

I was pleased the kids didn’t run from me and even 
more pleased they didn’t start posturing when they saw the 
camera in hope of pay— asking **Foto gitano? Foto gitano?” 
even though they weren’t gypsies. They had a ten-foot 
bamboo pole lying between them, across their knees. It 
looked suspiciously like a fishing pole, but I didn’t want 
to ask them if they’d caught anything, not being in a hurry 
to make a fool of myself. 

Other than their bamboo pole, there is no sign of a play- 
thing in these toyless heights. No doll, ball, or bicycle. 
Just the beating heat on the gravel and the shade of the 
silence-colored rock. It’s too hot for dogs; goats can’t 
make it. Only men, women, and children, the hardiest 
brute that still roams free, can survive. If you ask me what 
they live on, I’ll tell you that they must work as servants 
in the town below. That’s only a guess, but it’s as good as 
yours. 

Some of the caves are natural wonders; others have been 
dug out and a window carved in one side, toward the 
morning sun, and the front whitewashed. One had palms 
across its doorway to remember the coming of Christ to 
Jerusalem. I told you they’ve been here a long time. 

I stopped before one labyrinth that looked as if it had 
been old when the moon was new. A man’s turtle-neck 
sweatshirt was hanging on a line to dry beside the opening, 
so I looked in thinking I might lind James Jones at work. 
Nobody was in, so I judged he was downtown taking notes. 
A heavy-set young woman came along carrying a bucket 
of water in either hand. I stepped aside to let her by, but 
she didn't wish me good day. I waited to give her time to 
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set the table for lunch, then put my head in and asked her 
if I could come inside. 

She didn’t say I couldn’t, so I did. Some fellow who 
looked like he might be boarding with her sat in a corner, 
but I couldn’t see him clearly because there wasn’t enough 
light. But he didn’t have anything to say either. Well, if 
the Troglodytes aren’t a race of grouches, at least I’d found 
two who were. 

He took a cigarette from me, sparing the pack, and 
when I offered her one she didn’t know what to do. He 
said it was alright, take one, so she did and handed it to 
him. If he had handed it back to me I would have figured 
they were both in need of analysis, but they weren’t. They 
just wanted to know what the hell I wanted. They were 
sure they hadn’t sent for me. 

I told them I had a hard time understanding Spanish, so 
they both began talking so loud, both at once, with ges- 
tures, that I realized they had misunderstood me— they 
thought I was hard of hearing. I put my fingers in my ears 
and shook my head, to show they were there was no need 
of hollering. 

Finally I understood that not being able to understand 
Spanish words well meant I did not understand any words 
well. They could not conceive of another language because 
they had never been faced with the concept of another 
country. “Spain” and “world” meant the same thing. A 
Spaniard was a man and a man was a Spaniard. If a man 
did not understand Spanish it was because his hearing was 
bad. 

I did not tell them there were other countries. Had one 
of the pair found out, he could have told the other. But as 
nobody has tolS either and both were now past middle age, 
neither would be able to believe it anyhow. Yet both man 
and wife were in good shape physically. 
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When I came back into the sun, toyless boys with bam- 
boo poles were perched on a rock with their lines out over 
a sheer drop of rock. They were fishing for birds. A star- 
ling dived at the bait of bread, got hooked, and was hauled 
in. One of the bird-hshers had half a dozen birds beside 
him and the other had two. Wait till the sailors searching 
for sailhsh oft Palm Beach hear of this! 

I asked where I could find the gypsies and they pointed 
downhill and up again, to see the gitanos. 

The road up was solid and easy, so I made it upright. 
At the top of the road a mob of them were waiting, for 
they had spotted the camera. Five-year-olds to ancestral 
hags in bandannas, all crowding, hollering, and posturing, 
“Foto gitano? Foto gitano?” I didn’t see one good-looking 
girl in the crowd. 

This race, if it is a race and not a roadshow, has but one 
cultural distinction— that of holding out the hand for you 
to put something in. If you do there is, immediately, a 
whole host of cousins, brothers, sisters, babies, youths, 
grandparents, all hollering “Foto gitano!” “Foto gitano!” 

One entrepreneur, a boy of about fourteen, was work- 
ing along different lines. He was standing in the shadow of 
a door and, as I passed, exposed himself. 

My single hope was to get out of town with the camera. 
There was no use of trying to take a picture. Darryl Zanuck 
couldn’t have afforded it. 

From the barrooms of Barcelona to the gravel heights 
above Almen'a I saw a tough and vigorous race. A mon- 
archy of hungry peasants controlled, yet scarcely governed, 
by a military establishment shot through with corruption 
and sustained by a contented American State Department. 
The stink in the herring begins in the head. 

Should this writer's convictions trouble his reader, 
please bear in mind that the writer paid his own way. That 
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he remains, today, not a bought journalist (although work- 
ing in a corrupted estate) only by the chance that there 
have been no offers, in no wise alters his honor. The vir- 
gin who retains her virginity by the happenstance of being 
overlooked is no less the virgin for that. The writer is 
therefore resolved to cherish his unstained condition so 
assiduously in the future as to provoke the passions of par- 
ties who might be interested in soiling it simply to amuse 
themselves. 

The point here is not to gain riches, but only to be able 
to attend a writers* conference somewhere and not have to 
feel, when seated on a panel facing an audience, that he is 
different than the other members. 

'*Foto gitano? Foto gitano?** 

Show me a gypsy and 1*11 show you a nut. 

Back at the airport I picked up a week-old Herald Trib- 
une, Paris edition. Frank Lary of Detroit had beaten Pedro 
Ramos of the Senators in their second pitching duel within 
the week, retiring the hast twelve men in order. 

Another American wearing a pith helmet and Bermuda 
shorts was standing at the bar. I was going to ask him if he*d 
checked his Mannlichcr, but it*s best not to start anything 
with an American. 

Yet I kept wondering what country he thought he was in. 
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THE PESETA WITH THE HOLE IN THE MIDDLE 


The plane’s enormous shadow keeps wandering above The 
Land of Visible Silence: to these vast rock-colored wastes 
no bird ever comes. No grass grows, no tree can flower. 
I’m the pilot’s only passenger, and the cabin door is closed. 
If I open it and he isn’t in there I’ll have to learn to fly 
real fast. 

A plane without a stewardess is home without a mother, 
and on Lineas A^reas Espana it’s home without a Spanish 
mother. If I could see somebody down there, just anybody, 
it would be less lonesome up here. Nothing could be more 
lonesome than the silence-colored wastes below. 

Until a savannah green with hope takes the plane’s 
shadow by surprise— here the Moors brought water long 
ago. Then the wastes once more. If the Catholic kings 
couldn’t irrigate themselves, the least they could have done 
was not to bother the Moors when they were gardening. 

Besides being great gardeners, the Moors took great 
strides toward going to seed themselves. Nobody in Spain 
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would have had to botner getting decadent today had the 
Spaniards let them alone. The work would have all been 
done. This means that the modern Spaniard has lost the 
opportunity of becoming decadent through satiation. He 
has to find some other means. Such as hunger. 

I’m told Spanish power is no longer what it was, and in 
that event I’m tickled that I wasn’t around when it was 
really cranked up. Unless I could have been a Spaniard too. 
In which event I would have gone to Mexico and made life 
a living hell for Montezuma. Then I’d buy Goa with the 
profits and give it back to the Portuguese. 

I found the copy of The Ring magazine with Carmen 
Basilio on the cover, and turned to “Harry Greb King of 
the Alley Fighters.” I’ll have to remember to ask the pilot 
what ever became of Paolino Uzcudun. 

If I have a pilot. If he isn’t in there I’ll grab the most 
likely looking stick and taxi into Seville as gracefully as 
though I’d been expected. When the reporters start throw- 
ing questions at me I’ll say. No, I’ve never flown before; 
it’s just that an American adapts himself to danger by dis- 
posing of it. Yes, I’m single at the moment but if I’d stayed 
in Marseilles at the end of the war I would now be the fa- 
ther of six. 

How I’d support a family like that on one PX card gave 
my sense of security such a jolt that I decided to settle 
every doubt I’d gathered since 1916 simply by knocking 
on the cabin door and shouting, “Are you in there, in 
there?” At that moment I knew there really was somebody 
in there, because he and I both spotted the city below at 
the same moment. I judged it to be Seville, but he thought 
he had discovejed something, because he pointed the nose 
of the plane straight down and shut off both motors. 

We didn’t descend. Men, we plummeted. 

He straightened me out at the last possible second for 
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the headlong race down the runaway with every loose rivet 
in the plane rattling barely loud enough to cover the rat- 
tling of my own; which aren’t any too tight, anyhow. 

That’s how it is in Spain, men. That’s how it really is. 
When you see something you never saw before, get there 
first. 

You may have discovered something. 

As the bulls were not being fought on the day of my ar- 
rival, several Europeans had driven to the airport in hope 
of seeing a plane come down in flames. Among these so- 
phisticates I spotted a novelist, Juan Goytisolo, whose 
brother, Luis, was being held incommunicado by Franco 
in Barcelona; and Mme. Simone de Beauvoir, who is never 
incommunicado under any circumstances. 

They put on a poorly rehearsed business about having 
come to meet me, but I was on. One brief nod covered 
both voyeurs. 

Between them stood a moustachioed brigand for whom 
they hastily invented the pseudonym of "Vicente Andarra’’ 
and introduced him as “our translator.’’ 

Some translator. What was he doing with a German 
camera dangling from his neck and his pockets bulging, 
apparently with film? One photographer on this safari 
would serve our purposes, was my thinking. I pressed my 
own small Kodak to my side, for I felt her trembling un- 
der the Prussian aristocrat’s arrogant glare. 

“Nothing will come of the camera,” Mme. de Beauvoir, 
a French philosopher, philosophized, to assure her Spanish 
companions that my Kodak was nothing more than a prop. 

“Something will come of it,” I corrected her. We were 
off to a good start. 

“Our translator” had maneuvered a small rented car to 
the airport upon the assumption that all Americans love 
to drive. He had never seen one who had never driven. I 
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had to climb into the back seat to establish this move: this 
not only prevented a terrible crash on the highway, but, as 
it left no one but Andarra to handle the wheel, cast me as 
the expedition’s official photographer; a post richly de- 
served. 

"Now let’s see you take pictures,” I challenged him si- 
lently when he took the wheel. 

“Nothing will come of either camera,” Goytisolo ob- 
served— the first occasion he had had to slander somebody 
in English. I was going to have trouble with him too. That 
was plain enough. 

Out of the comer of my eye, on both sides of the road, I 
saw a crowd of dust-green dwarfs racing us to Seville: but 
when I turned my head they stiffened into attitudes of 
trees. 

Like people, olive trees become stagestruck early and 
seldom recover, spending their whole lives twisting them- 
selves into unnatural attitudes in trying to be something 
they are not. One old paunchy rogue was trying to give 
some dusky girl-trees the impression that he was Harry 
Belafonte by doing a calypso bit. Although they were 
laughing at him to themselves, he thought he was making 
it and making it big. 

An austere, imperious sort, a very De Gaulle of olive 
trees, directed the entire grove, holding his branches like 
olive whips while reminding all of the ancestral grandeur 
of his grove; which, I had the iinpre.ssion, he had planted 
himself. He w’as telling them that he was different than 
most trees because he thought in terms of decades, and I 
guess he was right, because half of the grove kept marching 
the other way if thinking in terms of what was going to 
happen tomorrow. Personally 1 felt they should all go 
home; including their commander. 

Yet all— rogues, girls, reluctant conscripts— in whatever 
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direction they strove, struggled hard against the Spanish 
wind. 

The wind oflE the Sierra Nevadas of which peasants say, 
"It will not blow a candle out, but will kill a man in a 
night.” 

One widowed olive, draped in a silvered shawl, her other 
arm shielding her eyes, was cradling a dead infant at her 
breast. 

A grief wholly Spanish. 

A contented-looking teen-age tree stood looking on, feel- 
ing cocky about being so much smarter than anybody else; 
but I think he gave himself too much credit. He reminded 
me, in fact, of myself on an occasion when I outsmarted 
both the owner of the corner poolroom and my mother in 
an early westside coup. The owner wouldn’t let me shoot 
pool in short pants and my mother wouldn’t let me put on 
long ones until I was fourteen. 

I was the only sport on Kedzie Avenue still in short 
pants, and I had three months to go before I could shoot 
pool with my colleagues of the Kedzie Avenue Arrows. 
That was a lifetime to wait. 

So I bought a pair with money I’d earned myself, and 
put them on in the poolroom w'ashroom. At the clack of 
the cue ball breaking up the triangle, the fifteen ball raced 
to the corner pocket and dropped in. When I touched the 
tip of the cue to the wooden markers by which we kept 
score on the wire overhead, to rack up my first point, I 
had become a man at last. 

I don’t know how many points it really takes; but rack- 
ing up the fifteen ball did it for that day. 

"It’s not as easy as you think, punk,” I, told him as w'e 
passed. 

One seed, one soil, and one wind had formed them all. 
Yet each felt certain he was unique. 
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“Olive trees act like people/’ I therefore informed the 
French philosopher, confident that she would translate 
this nifty notion and in no time at all we’d all be laugh- 
ing. 

“People act more like olive trees,’* was her fast rejoinder. 

Next time I’d keep my mouth shut. 

Goytisolo reported that he had not succeeded in seeing 
his brother, but had learned that Luis had been in solitary 
confinement forty-three days and was sick as a dog. No rea- 
son had been offered for his arrest. 

At the time of his arrest, Senor Fernando Castiella, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs for Spain, was in the United States, 
having been invited by the Eisenhower Administration 
(presumably on the advice of the C.I.A.) to speak at 
Georgetown University. In this address Senor Castiella 
neglected to mention “the passionate permanent unity be- 
tween Spanish Fascism and German Nazism” that he had 
declared in his own book; in which he asserts with pride 
that World War II was planned and rehearsed in the Span- 
ish Civil War. His invitation followed his private discus- 
sion with Eisenhower in London in 1959. Since that secret 
occasion, Senor Castiella has echoed Franco’s declaration 
of solidarity with Portugal. 

“I estimate we have killed 30,000 of these animals al- 
ready,” a Portuguese major has informed a correspondent 
of Time; “there are perhaps 100,000 of them in revolt, and 
we intend to kill every one of them when the dry season 
starts late in May.” 

Nobody in Spain knows when the dry season starts for 
the C.I.A. 

Goytisolo waj5 five when Mussolini and Hitler invaded 
Spain, and now lives in Paris because it’s hard to get a law- 
yer when you’re locked up in Barcelona. But being inor- 
dinately fond of Spanish dancing, Spanish food, Spanish 
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wine, the Spanish guitar, Spanish girls, the Spanish lan- 
guage, toros^ fiestas^ mantillas, gaspacho, carraquillo, and 
all the rest of that crazy stuff they have over there, he ducks 
back to Barcelona now and again to see who else he knows 
is being held incommunicado. 

The melancholy information that Luis Goytisolo was be- 
ing held in solitary confinement was as close as Juan had 
been able to come to seeing his brother. The information 
had been conveyed to Juan through the good offices of the 
prison physician, who had let him have this news for a hun- 
dred dollars, as he was an idealist. Had he not been, the 
information would have cost less. 

It isn’t in despite of their Catholicism that these Cata- 
lans resist Franco, but because of it. These are the people 
whose priests were put to the wall by Franco’s “blond 
Moors’*— as he called his German brigades. 

All Goytisolos, being Catalans, speak at once, and I 
doubt that any member of the family stops talking even in 
solitary. Mme. de Beauvoir speaks a broken English more 
fluently than I can speak it unbroken. This left me only 
my Kodak as a means of asserting iny presence, so I kept 
aiming it at the olive groves and snapping the shutter 
whether I had film in it or not. This revealed me as an 
American tourist of the most unbearable variety; an iden- 
tity I was trying to establish so that nobody could say I 
was going out of my way just to endear myself to everyone. 
Well, how would you feel if you had been Richard Wid- 
mark when Rip Torn came along? 

Goytisolo and Andarra began brushing up on their Eng- 
lish by asking me the P'nglish name of objects along the 
road. Goytisolo would point at a grove ai^d I would ex- 
plain: “Tree. Olive. Martini.’’ And Andarra would dis- 
agree— “No Martini. Wicky’’— “wicky’’ being the closest 
people south of Madrid can come to saying “whiskey.’’ 
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They have as much difficulty with our “s'* as we do with 
their double “r/' 

The olive-tree people kept trailing us, some waving us 
on, some calling us back. 

The last one I saw, as we rounded a curve into Seville, 
was a youthful relay runner straining toward some ever- 
lasting finishing line with a hard wind against him. 

The wind off the Sierra Nevadas that prevails against 
men as well as against trees. 

Seville is the place where the harsh Saturday-night 
clamor of old Barcelona, jesting cries of sellers and jesting 
answers of buyers, the big free laughter of fishermen, 
whores, and bartenders, flower women and lottery vendors, 
fades to a churchly Sunday-morning hymnal. It is always 
Sunday morning in churchly Sevilla, where well-behaved 
girls with self-important behinds and big feet leave their 
embroidering to hurry to Mass but take their time coming 
back to embroidering. 

It is a city of women watching the street from small 
barred windows, because the Moors not only built deli- 
cately, but strongly as well: it takes strong w^alls to keep 
women indoors, and the Moors never did devise a wall 
strong enough. 

Yet their strategy was an improvement over the Byzan- 
tine school, that bricked the girls in solid. As this hadn’t 
w'orked in Byzantium, the Moors let their women have 
windows— with bars if the window^s were on the ground 
floor. When the window was too high to leap out of with- 
out breaking a leg, the Moors were progressive enough to 
leave the bars ^off. These left high arching apertures in 
which the great day, or the night thronged by stars, were 
framed. 

But by high window or low, the common lot of the 
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woman of Spain south, yet today, is a life sentence of doing 
embroidery while watching a street owned by men. 

“Needle and thread for the woman, mule and lash for 
the man,” is the saying. 

Neither the good girl nor the bad frequents the streets 
of Seville except to go to church or on a shopping errand. 
A respectable woman doesn’t take a walk when she feels 
like taking a walk. She does her walking with her fingers, 
across a bit of fabric. 

The good girl embroiders for her hope chest and the 
brothel woman works for the Virgin of Macarena above 
her bed: to give thanks for last night’s favors and in hope 
of men who are young and rich in the night to come. 

Sons of officers and breeders of bulls who sit all day over 
long-stemmed glasses of manzanilla on the Calle de Sierpe 
speaking of bulls, horses, and women in one breath: of 
women of good family as of those protected by none but 
the Virgin. Young men who feel it is as right to be Spanish 
as confidently as the Englishman feels it is right to be Eng- 
lish. 

It is therefore unnecessary for the Spaniard to identify 
himself as Spanish, in the Italian and American manner. 
“Me Italiano!” the man you meet for a moment assures 
you. Or, “Ah’m from Tayxus” another shouts across a 
dining room. 

Well, good, but why be so shaky about it. Dad? We 
aren’t going to throw you out of the old Union. We need 
your oil. 

At the Plaza de Toros of Seville we met Goytisolo and 
Andarra. Goytisolo had learned that his brother had been 
released in Barcelona, with no more reason given for re- 
leasing him than had been given for his arrest. 

We saw the first bull, The Foolish Bull of Seville, storm 
out into the arena in a smoking fury, and a strong yellow 
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smell mixed of urine and rage blew off his furious hide. 
Ladies coughed into handkerchiefs and men stood up to 
get a better look at this passionate brute who didn’t know 
that, if he wanted to win, he was certainly going about 
matters the wrong way. Perhaps his wife had just told him 
she was leaving him— “Honey, you’ve supported me all 
these years; now go out and get a job for yourself.’’ 

The animal did have one good idea, and that was to 
wipe out the other side. He got one good horn under the 
horse, and horse goes upsy, rider and all, rider comes 
downsy, and Goytisolo began reciting “At Five in the 
Afternoon.” I stood up and hollered, “Finish them both 
off!” 

The bull didn’t hear me because he had so much stuff 
sticking in him he looked like a fruitcake and it hurt. He 
had had enough of the picador and the picador had had 
enough of him. The point I’m trying to make is that they 
had had enough of each other. 

The matador came out but he came out too soon, be- 
cause the bull caught him with the flat of the horn, and 
up the matador went too. That was a great day for going 
up in Seville. 

Torero came down kneeling with the bull’s nose in his 
face; the preliminary boys ran out. Torero waved them 
away to indicate he now had the bull transfixed. I won- 
dered what he was going to transfix him with, as his sword 
was yards away. His left pant leg had been ripped to the 
waist, and if it hadn’t been padded he’d be riding that 
horn yet. Yet he boldly turned his backside directly on the 
bull and recovered his sword— there was one moment of 
truth as he stooped to recover it, but the bull hadn’t read 
Death in the Afternoon. 

He was over at the fence, looking up at the judges, 
thinking he had won. The next move was to give him the 
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matador’s ear and half his pants, was his thinking. This 
seemed to me to be the right moment for someone to 
mount the fence with a sledgehammer, finish the bull off 
and jump down, as the animal was streaming blood. 

Nobody had a sledgehammer in Seville, and with or 
without a hammer, nobody wanted to get that near to 
Toro. The thinking was that the longer everyone stayed 
out of his way, the better for everybody. So the preliminary 
boys merely trotted cautiously after Toro as he trotted 
till the very air stank of blood. 

By this time even Goytisolo no longer liked it. .\ndarra 
didn’t like it. I doubted even the bull enjoyed it. Person- 
ally I felt I could do without it. The whole team followed 
him till his legs gave way at last and one of the valiant 
clowns gave him the dagger. Arriba Espana! 

“I want Scotch,” Mme. de Beauvoir said. 

“I want wicky,” Andarra said. 

“Who’s going to wipe up the blood?” I inquired. 

The horns resounded and who should trot out but The 
Wise Bull of Seville looking for a friend. That The Wise 
Bull of Seville had been well brought up was immediately 
apparent, for he was a bull who remembered his promise 
to Mother. How she had planted her gentle hoof on the 
back of his neck and warned him, “Once you make a run 
at one of these fools, you’ve answered the first question, 
so you’ll have to answer all the rest and the horses will drag 
you off like they dragged off your poor daddy.” 

“Why did Daddy answer the fools. Mother?” 

“He was a proud bull. Son. Too proud to take the fifth.” 

The Wise Bull of Seville had been a mere calf when 
he’d promised his widowed mother to take the fifth. He 
had never had anything against people as such— some of his 
best friends had been people— but he had never seen so 
many at once as he saw now. Then he caught a whiff of 
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Chanel that brought him to a dead stop nose up, for the 
woman who was giving off something that smelled like that 
must be a beauty. He saw her, down front, a red-haired 
Andalusian, and lowered his horns toward her by way of 
indicating that he was a gentleman who had no intention 
of goring anybody. 

Mother had been right, he saw then for sure. For out of 
the corner of his eye he saw people in yellow pants pranc- 
ing and dancing toward him: they were surely up to some- 
thing. 

The Wise Bull of Seville got the feeling he better get the 
hell out of there; so he nodded a “Pleased to have met you. 
Baby,” at the lovely redhead and trotted quietly away. 

After that it was touch and go, because some came run- 
ning and some came sneaking, and one caught' him a cou- 
ple sharp shots with something in the back of his neck. He 
pretended not to notice. The Wise Bull didn’t even snort, 
not wishing to be held in contempt. 

They began to applaud his good manners— he would 
have been hurt had he understood they were clapping 
because he was boring everyone stiff. 

When he finally realized they were clapping out of dis- 
pleasure, he thought it must be the people who kept chas- 
ing him on the horse who was wearing everyone down. He 
resented the fellow for being so imperceptive. 

Yet, he supposed, the fellow must be a steady employee 
with some seniority, while he himself was a newcomer; so 
he might as well be gracious about it, and trotted out 
through the same gate by which he came. 

Well, what would you have done if you had been Potash 
and Perlmutter when Morris Fishbein came along? 

And though he was proud of himself for having kept his 
word to Mother so well, at the same time he couldn’t help 
feeling sad, for in his heart he knew he could whip anyone 
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of those little peoples in the fancy pants. As a matter of 
fact he wouldn’t mind taking a shot at that finky-looking 
horse. 

Next time he wouldn’t tell Mother— but oh, how proud 
she was going to be when she read in the papers that he 
had won! 

The penalty for engaging young bulls in mock bullfights 
while they are being raised for the arena is extremely se- 
vere, in order to discourage such sport among Spanish teen- 
agers. The boys are fond of slipping over a fence after dark 
and teasing a young bull with a stick in lieu of a sword, 
and then hitting out for the fence when he charges. The 
peril is not to the boy, but to the matador the bull will 
one day meet, for Toro learns fast and remembers well. A 
year later, in the arena, assuming it is the bull’s first time 
out, a torero may pay with his life for not knowing it is 
the bull’s second time out. 

The bulls that followed were all foolish bulls. Ail an- 
swered the fifth and all wound up as bloody carcasses being 
dragged out by finky-looking horses. 

We went to a coffee joint on the Calle de Sierpe to have 
a final carraquillo with Andarra and Goytisolo, who were 
leaving that evening for Barcelona. I realized then that my 
antagonism toward Andarra was really only toward his 
camera. And as he was leaving the whole south of Spain 
to me to photograph, I relented long enough to shake his 
hand and tell him I was looking forward to seeing the pic- 
tures he had taken. 

“Yes,” Mme. de Beauvoir agreed, “that would be for- 
tunate, as nothing will come of our own efforts.” 

We would see about that: we decided to climb the 
Giralda, Seville’s ancient tower; then to have dinner. 

The hand of the Christian can be seen above the hand 
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of the Moor, in the most famous belfry tower of Christen- 
dom erected in Praise of Allah: The Giralda. 

The Moors turned a warlijee, masculine, invulnerable 
mask to the world. But within the mask they were as vul- 
nerable as flowers. They built with a feminine grace. The 
smile of a woman and the flow of water were their delights. 
They made light to fall like water and water to fall like 
light. 

They built slowly, never working ahead of their feelings, 
and their feeling had delicacy. After they had left, leaving 
The Giralda unfinished, the Catholic kings plastered a 
heap of brickwork above it, thinking to complete what the 
Moors had begun. 

But the Moorish hand can be followed to a clear and 
precise line. Above it, one is left with the same impression 
one might obtain had the last chapter of Moby-Dick been 
written by Dwight MacDonald. It has no significance. The 
Catholic kings assumed that energy was enough, but the 
Moors knew that it isn’t how much stone you can accumu- 
late into a pile, but how much heart you can get into the 
stone. 

For my own taste the Moors built quite high enough. 
The Giralda is a long, slow climb up cobbled ramps simi- 
lar to the upgrade journey to the uppei stands one takes 
at Comiskey Park if the Yankees are in town for a double- 
header. 

Why the Moors were so fond of walking uphill so much 
puzzled me, as the landscape provided them with moun- 
tains. But when we reached the highest tower and saw 
Seville, river, rooftop and tower under an African sky, I 
understood why. 

El Suspiro del Moro— the sigh of the Moor— still breathes 
across this land. A nation without a country, a remote wave 
of the great Arabian inundation, they held the land for a 
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thousand years yet never made it their true home. Cut ofiE 
from Islam by desert and sea, separated from the Christians 
by custom, faith, and language, they could have kept their 
hold only by pushing up into France and making Europe 
theirs. There is no reason to believe Europe would have 
been worse off today had they succeeded. Or better. Had 
they not been defeated at Tours, their civilization would 
not have become the light of the world for a thousand 
years. 

After Tours they ceased to be a conquering race, and 
developed a civilization wherein the arts of antiquity shone 
with new light. Their universities welcomed the youth of 
dark Europe into an intelligent, graceful, tolerant land. 
But, as their towers, even today, present an implacable 
masculine face to the world yet are softly feminized within, 
behind their terrible armor they too became feminized. 
Their final annihilation was complete, some bare few es- 
caping down Africa’s vast maw. The green land was left 
bleak by their departure. 

Leaving, for their thousand years, nothing but empty 
towers showing like masts of sunken ships in a receding 
sea. 

And that strange ancestral wail, full of longing and full 
of loss, one hears behind the Spanish singing. 

The Moors aren’t playing here anymore. They aren’t 
playing anywhere anymore. Gone with Goth and Byzan- 
tine; gone with Assyrian and Greek. Gone with the Scythi- 
ans and the Boston Red Stockings. 

On the way to his exile the last Moorish sultan turned 
in his saddle on a height above Granada and looked for 
the last time at the city. 

And wept for the thousand years. 

She must have been almost ten, and wore a castoff black 
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rag for a dress. I saw her face, the mouth of innocence and 
the large dark eyes pressed to the bars. A face so young yet 
so old; that had come so far. Just to see an American eat. 
And she laid her hands lightly, palms up, between the nar- 
row bars. I had never seen hands look so empty. 

A child of one of those small whitewashed hovels behind 
the fish market of the Guadalquivir. A daughter of one of 
those men who come bearing life-sized sculptured images 
of Christ and the twelve disciples at The Last Supper, 
through the streets of Holy Week, with real food set out be- 
fore them. But the Christ of Seville is a bejeweled colossus 
in the service of a medieval real-estate chain. A churchly 
syndicate which has changed the meaning of The Last Sup- 
per to: The Less Bread for the Children, the More for Us. 

And this one wasn’t invited to ours, either. A bit of fish 
on a clothless board makes a meal behind the fish market 
on the Guadalquivir, but what she saw before her, be- 
tween the bars of the restaurant window, was fish soup and 
fish. And meat. And fruit. And flowers. And forks of silver 
and wine of two colors, all arranged, under a soft electric 
glow, on damask white as snow. 

“We have a spectator,” I informed Mme. de Beauvoir 
on the other side of our table. 

"Disregard the sight,” she told me, “I can’t see it.” 

I shifted in my chair, not to shut the child out of my 
sightline so much as to shut myself out of hers. But when 
the waiter refilled the wineglasses I felt her eyes. She was 
waiting for me to drink. 

“Of all the people drinking manzanilla in Sevilla,” I 
complained, “she has eyes just for me.” 

“Try giving her something,” 

I put an open pack of cigarettes beween the bars. It 
touched her hand but her fingers didn’t take it. In fact, she 
didn’t even look at it. Yet her lips said, "No, gracias." 
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I took the pack back. 

“She doesn’t smoke,’’ I reported. 

“Give her money.’’ 

I found a peseta with a hole in the middle. Before I had 
it out her lips whispered again: 

“No, gracias." 

“She doesn’t use money.’’ 

Although Spain is an underdeveloped country, they 
know how to pour kirsch over pineapple in a way that is a 
distinct improvement over canned heat strained through 
a bandanna onto a piece of rye bread two days old. I 
thought of offering the girl a spoonful in the hope she’d 
get zonked and stagger home. But my hand was unsteady. 
I had to eat the stuff myself just to keep it from spilling. 

“What exactly are you trying to do?’’ 

“I was trying to give this girl something to eat.’’ 

“Try sugar.’’ 

I succeeded in getting two lumps of sugar onto the win- 
dowsill. As they were wrapped in paper I didn’t spill a 
drop. But the waiter’s shadow passed across my hand. He 
took the sugar back and replaced it on my saucer. 

“No, senor,’’ he spoke firmly. 

“I offered her money,’’ I explained. 

“A Spanish child is not a beggar, senor. 

“I offered her cigarettes.’’ 

“A Spanish child is not a gypsy, senor.’’ 

“She isn’t a beggar and she isn’t a gypsy but she likes to 
eat, so I gave her sugar.’’ 

“A Spanish child is not a donkey, senor.’’ 

I took a flower out of the vase, handed it through the 
window; and still unsmiling, the little girl stuck the stem 
in her hair and said, “Gracias, senor"— and backed off, still 
unsmiling; her small bice melting into the solemn darkness 
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of the Calle de Sierpe. Where young men speak of bulls 
over thin-stemmed glasses. 

We finished the meal with no further word. But the 
restaurant was not lit as brightly as it had been when we 
had entered. The eternal bells of The Cathedral rang, in- 
viting all good children to Mass. Yet Seville itself was no 
longer smiling. 

“Is everything alright, senor?” the waiter returned to 
ask. 

A Frenchman can play a waiter’s part flawlessly, an Ital- 
ian may actually enjoy service, but your Spaniard isn’t 
built for waiting on others, and when he pretends to 
humility it is worse than when he is his own arrogant self. 

“Everything is not alright,’’ I assured him, regaining my 
own arrogant self; “there were feathers in the duck, the 
coffee was cold, and the wine had cork.” 

“Why don’t you have him fired,” my sarcastic friend sug- 
gested in English, “as you did the waiter in Paris who 
would not bring you an American soda?” 

“I did not have him fired,” I was forced to correct her. 

“You wanted to, and that is the same thing. For shame, 
a big man ordering a strawberry soda. I did not blame the 
man for refusing.” 

“It was not strawberry— I despise strawberry, it was choc- 
olate, and he brought the people at the next table four of 
them.” 

“They were Americans; they had the right to have Amer- 
ican sodas.” 

“What am I— a Persian, for God’s sake?” 

“When you are with a Frenchwoman on Champs £ly- 
s^es, you are Frejich.” 

“I’m not French even if I’m in a tepee on top of the 
Eiffel Tower and I’m not a Spaniard and there was a 
feather in that damned duck. 
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“I’ll bring you fresh wine, senor,” the Falangist dis- 
guised as a waiter offered. 

“Don’t bother,’’ I told him. 

“But I did not send for you, senor,’’ was what his shrug 
conveyed. “Buenos noches" he told Mme. de Beauvoir. 

“Let’s get out of this peseta with the hole in the middle,’’ 
I decided. 

It took four shots of wicky before I felt myself begin- 
ning to forgive the children and its restaurants, the waiters 
and the wine of churchly Seville. 

Walking downhill we saw a small man coming up. He 
was bending under a load of firewood heavier than him- 
self and kept his eyes, perforce, to the ground. He held to 
the middle of the street. As he did not see us, we parted 
to let him pass. 

“When you see people doing the work of animals, that 
indicates you are in an undeveloped country,’’ the French 
philosopher pointed out. 

“Oh, 1 thought that was Aristotle Onassis,’’ I thanked my 
companion, grateful for any shred of enlightenment. 

I wonder whether I could have gotten a reaction by 
saying, “Oh, I thought that was Brigitte Bardot.” 

But no, I realized sadly, Bardot wouldn’t have worked 
either. 

Once the dancing began, however, in some offstreet, 
gypsified dim-lit trap, it began to look to me as if that wasp- 
waisted lightweight on the tiny stage, built into his suit and 
boots like a black knife into its sheath, was a serious waste 
of fighting talent. If someone could get a kid like that 
away from the girl with the castanets and the dunce with 
the guitar, the American lightweight division would pick 
up class. 

The whole trouble with all these Europeans, excepting 
the English, however, is that their power is in their legs 
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instead of their arms where power rightly ought to be. 
They forget about their arms. They don’t jab or hook or 
cross. They just let them hang. 

The lighter races— French and Italian and Spanish— 
think that the way to win a fight is to kick the opponent in 
the stomach. The heavy races— Greek, Turkish, and Rus- 
sian— think the main idea is to lean all your weight on him 
and when he goes down, stay on top and keep leaning. I 
don’t know about the Germans, but my hunch is that their 
idea is to avoid physical contact altogether: just press a 
button or pull a lever and find out who won by phone. 
The more impersonal, the better, seems to be their think- 
ing. But the Spanish idea is to do everything as personally 
as possible. 

This is plain in the dancing, that is more than dancing: 
it is pride personified. The great insistence on dignity, the 
courage and the grace that, I had been told, I would see in 
the fighting of the bulls, was in the dancing. Well, I must 
have hit the bullring on the wrong day, because I failed to 
catch anything but the spectacle of some overdressed gyp- 
sies butchering several head of cattle to the sounding of 
horns blowing out of tune. 

In the dancing I caught it, immediately, in the magical 
speed of the lightweight's foot moving faster than the eye 
could follow, that comes to a dead stop without perceptible 
pause. I saw a dance meaning: Let there be no folly. 

Dancing that gave coherence to passion and emotion to 
form, where all feeling was wild yet sternly controlled. 

And when the dancer was a girl in a red-and-black skirt 
doing an Aragonese village dance, I saw as though for the 
first time what ^rue gaiety can be. As well as what a girl 
can be. 

Then, behind a massive gypsy woman as light on her feet 
as a fawn in the morning, the chorus mounted a slow clap- 
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ping of hands, increasing in intensity till a single singer’s 
voice broke through in some old lost Asiatic blues— then 
broke off on an upbeat wail as the dancer’s feet came to 
that dead-still stop. 

I’d been somewhere. A place to which I could go back. 

Is it because such dancing, asserting that ancestral strug- 
gle of every race, Bushman to Britisher, to give dignity to 
the phenomenon of finding oneself a human being, is more 
vivid in Spain than in any other land because the struggle 
has been fought here against such tragic odds so long? 

Because whether the Spanish dancing is good dancing or 
bad dancing, it is always good dancing. For it says man is 
unconquerable. 

They tell me the Greeks gave us the concept of beauty 
and the Romans sound rules for keeping order. 

To me, the Spanish gift is the most precious. 

The next morning we drank a goodbye carraquillo to 
Seville. 

So farewell, sunny Soho, glamorous metropolis of hos- 
pitable Spain, where the dark-eyed senorita smiles down on 
her faithful Caballero after being out all night with an 
American ensign. Farewell, busy capital of modem Iberia 
where the new contrasts with the old and the rich contrasts 
with the poor. Farewell, historic Seattle. 

And farewell, child of the fish market behind the Gua- 
dalquivir, who declined ray peseta with the hole in the 
middle. 





there’s lots of crazy stuff in the ocean 


Greta Travel Bureau— “opposite city air terminal”— the 
folder informed me, offered “excursion with experienced 
guide speaking English, French and German in luxurious 
motor coach.” 

As I had never heard anyone speaking three languages 
in a luxurious coach, I hurried to the terminal and paid 
180 drachmas to get the whole deal. 

I could have gotten by for 150, but that was without 
lunch and I wanted to be among the ones who would be 
eating while the others stood around and watched. 

The only luxurious appointment of the coacii was the 
driver, a Greek millionaire affecting raggedy pants, a 
rained-on cap, a windworn face and careworn eyes so he 
would look like a pea*sant driving a bus. He had a good 
act and he might have gotten by with it if he had shaved. 
The three-day stubble was a dead giveaway. 

Although there were thirty seats for eight passengers and 
the bus wasn’t due to leave for half an hour, everybody 
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raced to get a seat the second the driver opened the door; 
with the result that I got wedged fast with an American 
girl of good family who had been dispatched to Greece to 
pick up Hellenic culture and a husband of any old culture 
at all. 

When we got unwedged she claimed that her name was 
Milly, that she was studying the history of art, and that this 
was the first time she’d been wedged. I assured her it was 
the Brst time I’d wedged a historian, and we were off and 
winging. I offered her the window seat and, by sliding into 
it in front 'of her, discovered Milly was a slow-breaker. 
Once she broke, however, Milly made up ground. She 
talked so fast it sounded like she’d taken a course in ad- 
vanced chattering. 

She had just come from Athens and was put out with a 
French utility magnate, name of Malraux, who’d obtained 
the lighting and sound rights to The Acropolis. All I could 
make of it was that Milly felt the rights should have been 
retained by the Greeks. I comforted her by assuring her 
that the Greeks would be getting a kickback from Mister 
Malraux and what we really had to watch out for was 
Englishmen sifting the rubble. 

Milly was dead serious about The Glory That Was 
Greece, and wanted me to be serious about it too. The mo- 
ment she chose was on a narrow, climbing run, growing 
steeper, narrower, and more winding by the moment. 

The morning papers had carried a front-page story about 
a coachload of people going over a sheer drop of 3,455 
kilometers straight down without a pause, somewhere in 
Turkey. I couldn’t for the life of me see how The Glory 
That Was Byzantium had been of any rppre use to them 
then than The Glory That Was Greece would be to me if 
the millionaire in the driver’s seat dozed off. 

Even on a three-lane highway, I can’t get serious about 
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The Glory That Was Greece because at the time they were 
being glorious, the Greeks themselves didn’t know it. All 
they were doing was trying to please their wives and stay 
out of jail. The glory thing wasn’t put down until after 
their scene had been blacked out for a millennium. The 
claim of the present occupants of the peninsula has no 
more to do with ancestral Greece than with The Old Ash- 
molean Marching Society and Single Ladies Band. If not 
less. 

But Milly was so sure of herself I had to take the side of 
the Turks, in war or peace, even to the point of insisting 
that Turks are better drivers than Greeks. She didn’t be- 
lieve this as she had seen the morning papers too, and as it 
was the fifth time, since the first of the year, that a Turkish 
bus had gone over a cliff, while the Greeks have a perfect 
safety record since Venus rose from the waves. 

The Greeks might have a perfect safety record, I con- 
ceded, but to anyone, such as myself, who has had the ex- 
perience of asking an Athenian cab driver to take him to 
The Parthenon and then having the man ask where it was, 
a good safety record doesn’t cut butter. Milly replied that 
when the Turks could produce anyone who could sing like 
Maria Callas she’d buy a ticket. I didn’t tell her about 
Eartha Kitt, but I did happen to recall an East St. Louis 
chick by name of Marie Kallas who used to sing If I Can’t 
Sell It I’ll Keep Settin’ on It I Just Won’t Give It Away, 
at the Rock Garden Club on the river, who married a 
Greek, and 1 wondered if it could be the same chick .step- 
ping up. Milly said she had heard Mme. Callas was en- 
gaged to a Greek fellow at that. 

The fellow tjie East St. Louis girl married was in the 
shipping business too, I told Milly, and it struck her that 
Callas’ friend was in that field also. The whole thing struck 
me as such a coincidence that, when Milly told me she had 
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only put out 150 drachmas, I invited her to share my 
lunch: the coincidence must have stunned me. I got a 
promise out of her that she’d take me to dinner. 

We had to get out of the bus in order to see Gortynia, 
but there was nobody home. Candidly, all I could see was 
a hill with a lot of good stonework gone to hell. Milly told 
me what I was looking, at was really something, so we had 
to climb it. 

She told me these people had been far ahead of the 
Greeks, and I told her I never knew anybody who was far 
ahead of a Greek unless it was an Armenian, but the joke 
had gone to pieces too. 

Anyhow, the Cretans used to give bright Greek boys and 
girls fellowships to come to study here and, on the other 
hand, the Cretans had learned a lot from the Egyptians, so 
in what the Greeks later picked up from Crete there was 
a lot of Egypt. 

Nobody knows anything about the Cretans except that 
they had things their own way around the Mediterranean 
for some time and were remarkable athletes. 

The particular fresco revealing this shows an acrobat 
somersaulting over a bull’s back. That any human could 
have grasped a bull by the horns and somersaulted over its 
back is for somebody else to believe. 

We had lunch on a restaurant overlooking the plain 
where the palace of Phaestos once stood. Behind it rose the 
mountain where Zeus was born. Above us someone had 
put two stupid canaries in a glass cage. 

Not that canaries are ever particularly bright— but these 
two were the pit. The cage had been fitted with an electric 
bulb, and every time the waiter switched «it on, this pair 
would start to chirp because the sun was coming up. That’s 
what I call stupid. 

The waiter had a different attitude. 
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“Greek television,” he explained, and walked ofE. 

Later the same waiter put a dish of black olives on the 
table. They looked sad. An olive that has at least an out- 
side chance of being the beginning of a Martini is an olive 
that has hope. But, even as olives, this plateful were plainly 
second-class citizens. The waiter helped himself to one. 

“Greek mutton chop,” he explained, popped it into his 
mouth and walked away again. 

“They know how to laugh without laughing,” Milly had 
to point out. 

“That’s because they belong to us now,” I assured Milly. 
And wondered, looking out at the sun slanting across the 
ruins of the palace of Phaestos above the plain of Messara, 
whether the Phaeacians, in their time, had been a people 
who knew how to laugh without laughing. From what the 
poet of another people wrote of them it would seem so: 

“But the things in which we take perennial delight 
are the feast, the lyre, the dance, clean linen in plenty, 
a hot bath and our beds. So forward now, my champion 
dancers, and show us your steps, so that when he gets 
home our guest may be able to tell his friends how far 
we leave all other folk behind in seamanship, in speed 
of foot, in dancing and in song.” 

Then we rode back to old Herakleion where sellers of 
sponges walk the parks. 

I bought Milly a sponge as a token of my esteem. And 
her confusion. 

King Minos of Crete lived in Egyptian luxury among 
gardens perfuihed by the jasmine flower. His merchant 
marine kept his seas in hand while the Greeks were barely 
making it on dry land. The Greeks couldn’t resist feeling 
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sorry for themselves, a tradition maintained to the present 
day. 

Paul of Ephesus got around to telling the Cretans off— 
The Cretans, ever cheats, brute beasts and idle windbags— 
a bad rap he had picked up from one of the Cretan’s own 
philosophers. 

As the Greeks saw it,^ the reason King Minos had it so 
good was that Zeus had been born there and apparently 
hadn’t yet left. The Greeks not only had no gods, but 
didn’t even have a boat in which to row to Crete and steal 
the plans for one. 

Eventually a Greek infiltrated King Minos’ shipyard 
and stole the plans for a ship. As soon as the Greeks had 
a boat of their own, things began to change. By rowing 
steadily for six weeks they were able to bring King Minos 
his annual tribute instead of him having to send some- 
body to pick it up. 

We know that Athens paid tribute to Minos because 
the Minoans have left pictures all over Crete showing the 
Athenians coming to King Minos bearing wooden brace- 
lets they had gilded to resemble gold. It wasn’t too hard 
to con King Minos in an operation such as this, as he 
thought wood was a precious metal. He would scrape off 
the gold, throw it away, and make wooden crowns for 
himself. 

At this time the Greek C.I.A. reported that Minos was 
running short of wood, so they decided to bring him down 
a peg. 

Instead of bringing him the annual tribute, they sent 
an emissary who said, “Here, King, call this a tribute,’’ 
and pitched him a herring. 

Minos, who would eat anything, pushecf the whole deal 
into his face, gills and all, swallowed once and spat out 
the bones. Some king. 
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“Fry me a pan full of tributes,” he commanded his mess 
sergeant, ‘‘but this time leave out the bones.” 

Minos really liked that fish. 

Ever since that day the fishermen of old Herakleion^ 
have been going out to sea toward evening and returning 
just after the break of day with a boatload of herring for 
the morning market. 

I hung around the dock of the blue Aegean watching 
the men of the Anna prepare their nets. Every time the 
Anna went to sea I felt left behind. I would wave them off 
but nobody would wave back. I got up before day to see 
the Anna return. 

During the day I watched local boys, stripped to the 
waist, fishing for octopus with their hands. 

The first thing you do, when an octopus comes at you, 

I saw, is to realize he doesn’t see well or he’d go the other 
way. The surest method of holding him at bay is to beat 
his brains out. 

Don’t wait till his screams grow faint before throwing 
him into the pot. Pity has no part in preparing octopus 
soup. His shrieks of agony as he hits the boiling water 
add a special poignancy. There’s all kinds of crazy stuff 
in the ocean. 

If you’re the kind of person who goes for a second help* 
ing simply because it tastes as though the brute died bit- 
terly, that’s a lot more than anyone can say for Australian 
corned mutton, who die like sheep. 

Your best bet when going after devilfish is to hire a 
boat, as he isn’t likely to knock on your hotel door and 
turn himself in. By the time you’re so far out to sea that 
you can’t tell helm from portside, just stand leeside and 
watch for whii% water. When that happens you know a 
devilfish is surfacing. Your job is to leap overboard with a 
sardine in your teeth. The purpose of this is to get in 
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good with the Captain. If you don't care what the Captain 
thinks of you, stay aboard and eat the sardine yourself. 

Always carry a master key while aboard, as European 
canners of anything don't put a key on the can. This be- 
muses the American who keeps turning the can around 
thinking the key is lost; but it saves a lot of key making. 

On the other hand, the Medusa is a changeable creature, 
as he looks dirt-brown near bottom but turns a sickly 
violet as he surfaces. It makes him sick to turn violet and 
it makes me sick to see him do it. He will never look 
another medusa in the eye— they're both afraid somebody 
is going to get turned to stone. As a matter of fact, me- 
dusae are much less enthusiastic about living in the ocean 
than herring, and arc forever trying to get ashore. 

I sat on the prow of a small boat and watched them just 
below. The water was so clear that I could even see which 
couples were going steady. There were so many that it 
looked like they were going on a convention where both 
parties would be represented. I hope they elected some- 
body who didn’t take a threat, by some other medusa, to 
bury every other medusa, as a sign that all loyal medusae 
should start living underground to save expense on both 
sides. 

These useless monsters raise pure hell with people who 
have just put up their life savings to buy a small hotel, 
and advertised it as having a beach perfect for swimming 
in hope of accommodating vacationers touring the Aegean. 
Jt may also turn out to be perfect swimming lor medusae 
who are touring the Aegean too. All the denials then 
about medusae haunting your waf^ers won't bring one 
screaming American back to your hotel. 

All you sec of him at first is one of liim— a brownish 
blob near the bottom that may be anything till you see 
that it is moving and that there is another brownish blob. 
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and another and another and the whole fool sea is full of 
the varmints and if the sight of him don't make you 
queasy it ought to, as he’ll make you wish you were in a 
hospital with your back broke. 

The boy medusa hates his mother secretly because she 
turns such a beautiful violet when she surfaces, while all 
the old man does is make a brown blob of himself and 
won't get off the bottom. He senses that nobody wants 
him, not even people, because if he crawls into a net with 
some herring, people keep the herring and throw him 
back. 

“People expect so much of me and I have so little to 
give.” The medusa realizes that he has disappointed every- 
body. That makes him want to bum people just for the 
pure meanness of it. So it's better to fish for sunfish and 
better for the sunfish too. A sunfish gets ecstatic at the 
prospect of being caught. The medusa has the stronger 
mind but the sunfish has all the fun and that's all there 
is to it. 

I found a Cretan fisherman who understood English, 
as he saidies it two evenings a week in Herakleion. His 
name is lonnis Romanos, and he looked uneasy when I 
offered to pay for a night's passage on the Anna. 

“We are poor men, we do not take money, ' was his an- 
swer. Meaning these men earn their few piastres as fisher- 
men, not as guides. Could I bring a few bottles of wine 
aboard, then? No, when Greek fishermen go to work they 
go to work, not to drink. The prospect of facing the 
Aegean with nothing to drink was frightening, but I de- 
cided I'd live till mcRrning. 

We left Herakleion aboard the smack Anna, towing 
half a dozen lighters in our wake, on the afternoon of 
August 6th. Outside the fact that the men didn't have to 
row it, and it had a single light bulb strung onto the mast» 
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it was essentially the same craft as that in which the Mi- 
noan fishermen went to sea six thousand years ago. 

Although they have held their own with King Minos 
in methods of catching herring, they have gained not at 
all in the comfort department. Men of Herakleion put 
out to sea barefoot, without life preservers, to risk their 
lives for the sake of a few boxes of fish; yet they make 
light of their very hard lot. 

"Biggest net in Herakleion," Romanos boasted of the 
Anna’s net. 

And as their lives are balanced to the rocky soil of 
Crete, so is the Anna balanced to their sea. The Anna 
that looked stodgy in dock, turned into a spare, ascetic 
creature when the waters moved about her. Yielding as 
deceptively to the sea as a wrestler who gives ground, 
hoarding her strength secretly against an infinitely more 
powerful opponent, she awaited the moment that the op- 
ponent would let his strength lapse, then would right her- 
self lightly. 

All that afternoon, through an amber mist, the sea tried 
the Anna with wave upon wave. Sometimes it tossed the 
light green waves lightly as if in contempt; then threw a 
darker sea against her like a threat. It grew seductive, 
sucking us into deeper waters. So far out that the rim of 
the mountains behind Herakleion was lost, the huge 
mute waters took a firmer hold, pressing the Anna from 
stem to stem. 

The Anna would yield, push on in a lifting movement, 
then slide down-wave with a few yards gained. 

Romanos was feeding the depth* line off a rude spool 
to a fisherman who passed it overboard as it was fed. 
Neither man wore gloves. 

"It do cold," Romanos said. 

The line sank fast, and the sea held still as though 
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watching like an aging animal that has seen the same 
thing done time out of memory, and yet cannot under- 
stand. 

And the moon of King Minos rose seven-eighths full. 
Four hours out of the Port of Herakleion. 

“We find out how deep same way King Minos do,” Ro- 
manos laughed at himself while half-blaming old Minos 
—“Ah, it do do cold.” 

“We do like King Minos do,” he repeated, fearing I 
had not understood. 

“Then you haven’t lost any ground,” I encouraged 
everybody. 

The bulb between the masts blinked out as the moon’s 
full light came on. Now the waters were strangely re- 
newed. Now they came like hunting-waves, unafraid. Now 
was the hour when all things, sea and cloud-wrack and 
moon, are against men. Now was the hour when sleep is 
man’s hiding-cave. 

I heard the silver-lit sea seeking, I heard it moving all 
about. How old, I thought, how very old, is the ceaselessly- 
seeking sea. And fell asleep to its seeking. 

When I wakened, the men in the lighters encircling the 
Anna were calling over the water and the men of the Anna 
were hauling the net. They were closing in on the herring 
as farmers do on rabbits in a field, by starting on the cir- 
cumference of the net— “the biggest net in Herakleion”— 
and gradually cutting the field down. 

By the time the net came in it was filled with leaping 
herring and a fewer larger fish. Including a squid who 
didn’t like me any ntore than I liked him. 

The herring were boxed for market aboard ship. We 
started back, tfirough the first break of dawn, for Hc- 
rakleion. Now it was the sea’s turn to sleep; the hour when 
men are the victors. 
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Romanos insisted on depriving himself, by sharing his 
morning meal with me, that I could have foregone as 
easily as I could have given up eating cat on a rainy night. 
His breakfast consisted of cold okra in oil, and black 
olives and Spam canned in France. This particular deli- 
cacy never had an appeal for me before World War II, 
and my experience with it in that interval left me with 
greater revulsion than I ever felt toward land mines. I 
had to share it or hurt his feelings; so I shared it, as well 
as the cold okra. 

Greek coflEee is the best in the world, but there was no 
Greek coffee. There was no coffee, period. But Romanos 
broke a loaf of bread with his hands, handed me half, and 
apologized— “Greek bread knife.” 

When he whistled to a man on the other end of the 
boat, he added, “Greek telephone.” 

I don’t know what would happen to lonnis’ mind if 
he ever sat down to bifteck poivre and a bottle of Beau- 
jolais. It would snap, that’s all. 

A dusty South Italian light was beginning to fall aslant 
the walls of the Venetian fortress that guards old Herak- 
leion. Behind us the sun came up Egyptian gold. 

Romanos strung a dozen herring together and tied on 
the squid who didn’t care for me. It was money out of 
the pockets of the men, yet nobody grumbled. It was a 
gift. I took it. 

“Send me postcard, Eiffel Tower,” lonnis Romanos 
asked me. 

Behind the desk at the hotel the clerk was still sleeping. 
I tied the line of fish to his chair ilnd laid the squid on 
his desk. 

Maybe it would like the clerk better than me was my 
thinking. 
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WHEN A MUSLIM MAKES HIS VIOUN CRY, 
HEAD FOR THE DOOR 


The singular plan the management of the Conrad-Istan- 
gump had devised for non-Muslims consisted of placing 
a non-Muslim sporting a bow tie, namely myself, upon a 
veranda overlooking the Sea of Marmara. Here I was 
forced to strain my eyes to make out the small print of my 
guidebook because the batteries of the tie had gone dead 
that same morning. 

Encyclopedic Istanbul, Including a Dictionary of Promi- 
nent Persons was by one Monim Eser, and one was 
enough. 

“Turks are members of the White Race,” Monim lost 
no time in cheering Ae up, for that’s how I got my own 
start and I’m not going to turn on society now by asking 
Under What Circumstances Did You Leave Your Last 
Employer, Kemal? If someone wants to wait till the last 
possible minute to join a losing organization, that’s no- 

soi 
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body’s business but some other Turk’s. The moment for 
a fresh extension of the White Western world had come 
and, speaking personally, I was pleased to look upon these 
simple folk with new eyes; this being the color that bears 
closest watching. 

Whether my waiter or the Sea of Marmara would be 
the first to make a funny move was 6-5, and take your 
pick. Sure enough, it turned out to be our new member. 
He put something down on me that tasted like a cross 
between English grog and the hair of a hyena that has 
been out all'night. One glance at the sneak who’d served 
me this deathly potion and my worst suspicions about 
hyenas were confirmed. They’ll date anybody. 

He stopped beaming idiotically long enough to make 
a circular movement with his dial finger while inquiring, 
“You wish to do shoppings?’’ 

For reply I pitched the contents of his hyenafied grog 
over the veranda rail— not so much out of disgust with the 
stuff as in hope of hitting somebody below. 

Should my mood appear foul, bear in mind that it was 
one imposed upon lAe, like all that sea water, by a manage- 
ment that had promptly disclaimed its responsibility. 

And also considering that the most cheerful note of my 
childhood was my father’s Saturday-night pealing of 

0 sweet Dardanella 

1 love your hair ’n’ eyes 

my mood was about as light as anyone has a right to ex- 
pect. 

Pa’s lifelong confusion about Turkish women was only 
an extension of his confusion about all women. When 
Black Oak, Indiana, lost him to Chicago in 1893, my own 
difficulties began. He came to see the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, but all he recalled of it later was Little Egypt. 
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His reminiscing eventually led me to haunt the burlesque 
houses of South State Street in search of some Little Egypt 
of my own. 

The closest I came was my discovery, in of Miss 
June St. Clair. Had it not been for her I might well have 
completed a four-year high-school course in four and a 
half years. Because of Miss St. Clair, it took me only five. 

So in expecting someone either to take me off the ve- 
randa or to remove the Sea of Marmara, I was hardly ask- 
ing more than I richly deserved. 

I resolved, nonetheless, that any personal disappoint- 
ment I felt in the Near East would not be taken out upon 
this innocent countryman unless an opportunity presented 
itself. 

“Turks are fine-looking people, something like North 
Italians of medium size,” Monim filled me in, “with 
light-blond or dark -colored hair and brown to dark<olored 
eyes, many having green and blue eyes and small feet.” I 
glanced at my waiter’s shoes and saw he had been obtained 
in a cultural exchange with the Harlem Globetrotters. 
Who they’d be playing in Turkey is an issue that still 
gives me wakeful nights. 

“U.S. tourists know to tip,” Monim had to concede, 
“but for their information there is no limit to generosity. 
Tip an additional 5 to lo per cent at restaurants, bellboy, 
maid, porter and suitable sum to doorman and elevator 
but never involve friendship with sightseeing.” 

Not only have I never been involved in friendly fashion 
with a sightseer but I haven’t yet tipped a waiter and don’t 
plan to begin. Not affer once having suffered entrapment 
at the hands of one in The Oak Room. Had he cleared 
that table instead of nattering away with the chef, the 
half-dollar under the saucer would never have come to 
the attention of my hand just as the sneak padfooted up. 
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That is all part of the past, of course, as there are four 
waiters to every American diner in comradely Istangump 
and all four see very clearly out of brown to dark-colored 
eyes. Many having green and blue eyes and small feet. 

“Turks are members of the Celtic race,” Monim re- 
sumed his interminable nagging, “which through inter- 
marriage with Circassian, European and Greek women 
have lost their Asiatic features.” —Why do the males of 
any clan you care to name inevitably take it for granted 
that while they are balling the daughters of the nearest 
unfriendly t^be, Circassian studs are playing unnatural 
games? A pure curiosity as we say in Black Oak; yet one 
which explains the lush crop of Asiatic features among us 
Circassians, Europeans, Greeks, and Black Oakians. 

Monim having just read Greek women out of Europe, 
I couldn’t help wondering where they would go now. 
After a while I discovered I didn’t care. Assuming they 
would take their husbands with them, the idea had its 
appeal. 

“What do you think those Greek heroes were doing 
while you were horsing around on the wrong side of the 
Bosporus, Izmet?” I’d put the issue straight to our New 
Member— “playing unnatural games?” (You have to let 
these people know you have the upper hand or they’ll 
take advantage every time. It once took me an hour and 
a half to get ham and eggs in the Alhambra, and for a 
Turkish waiter to hold himself the equal of a Spanish 
one is sheer nonsense, Spanish waiters having belonged 
to us so much longer.) 

Not to deny Turkey’s just claim to civil treatment, both 
countries being great democracies because if they know 
what’s good for them they’d better be. 'Otherwise they 
can’t belong to us. 

“Whose features do you figure those Persian studs were 
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taking over while you were singing A Good Man Is Hard 
to Find, Akbar?” was how I’d put it— “Or did you think 
they were playing unnatural games?” 

Somehow that didn’t ring as well as it had the first time 
I’d rung. It might even be I was in a rut. Perhaps I ought 
simply to punish him with historical objectivity, like 
Churchill. 

"Slaughtered any Armenian babies this morning, Fire- 
ball?” I’d say, “Where were you when Dienbienphu fell, 
Firefell?” 

I’d grind him into powder, I’d historically objectivize 
him. “A big help you were when we took Balaclava, brave 
guy— What do you think those Bulgarian studs were up 
to when you singing I'm a Dingdong Daddy from the 
Dardanelles?— Playing unnatural games”? (If the Globe- 
trotters actually were playing a Turkish team they’d have 
to find somebody else to keep score.) 

An involuntary movement of the lips, which I make 
while talking to myself voluntarily, brought Selim to my 
side of his own volition. If ever I’ve set eye on an agent 
of a foreign power, such as the C.I.A., it was this triple- 
dyed dimwit from Uskiidar repeating the circular move- 
ment of the index finger while asking "Shoppings?” This 
was by now so plainly a ruse to get me into the Covered 
Bazaar that I’m certain it would have worked with Joseph 
Cotten but it didn’t work with me. I wasn’t even abou* 
to be trapped in a sewer with Orson Welles. 

Yet if someone would whip me up something with gin 
in it I’d meet someone halfway. He could whip it and I’d 
drink it. Hair and alf. 

Abdul returned with a pot of raki, a development sig- 
nifying that the management was now putting me on the 
Native, or Islamic, Plan; assuming they had one. A safe 
assumption, as the Harlem Globetrotters really were in 
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town. One swig of the stuff and I decided I might as well 
get trapped in a Covered Bazaar. 

I repeated the mystic circular movement with the curi- 
ous result that the waiter removed the Sea of Marmara 
from my sightline simply by turning me right about, chair 
and all. What a nerve. 

All I had to contend with now was the Bosporus. At 
last we were face to face. “Don’t just lie there, Bosporus,’’ 
I instructed it; “Do something.’’ 

Bosporus splashed around in a helpless kind of way. 
Some Bosporus. “Stop putting on the helpless act,’’ I 
told it, “you’re a big ocean now.’’ 

Bos just lay there looking simpler by the second. “I 
won’t even look you up in Encyclopedic Istanbul by one 
Monim Eser and one is enough,’’ I threatened it. As good 
as my word, I handed Monim’s book to the waiter and 
signed the tab “Hugh Hefner.’’ In an absurd society all 
men are absurd except the absurd man. 

Then I rose unassisted. 

Leaving the New Member as tipless as he had been 
before he joined us. 

For a sight of pure dumb suffering there’s nothing so 
great as a muzzled bear up on its hind legs seven foot high; 
a frothing brute lifting one leg then the other to the beat 
of a drum. In the hope he’s earning his dinner. 

The only spectator beside myself is a ten-year-old Mon- 
gol waif, a boy in charge of a shine-box the size of himself. 
The bottles lining the box’s sides lend it a resemblance 
to a crude portable opierating tabid He has decorated it 
with Elvis Presley’s face— clipped from an American mag- 
azine-under the caption Will This learning Never 
Cease? 

One tug of the leash on the bear’s forepaw lets him 
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know he may rest now, and he lowers himself on all fours 
to go nosing in the gutter like a dog, A small girl holds 
an empty tambourine blindly toward the noonday win- 
dows, and a few coins tinkle onto the cobbles. She follows 
a rolling coin and retrieves it from under the bear’s very 
nose. Bear don’t care. He’s doing enough for these people, 
he knows, without counting the house for them too. 

The drummer gives a single beat, toneless as the beat 
of rain, then hauls the bear back onto its hunkers: now the 
left foot, now the right. Even for a bear he isn’t a good 
dancer. But a drummer who can’t get more tone out of 
an instrument than this bird can hardly complain about 
not getting Agnes de Mille to dance for him. 

Let’s not expect too much of Turkish bears. In a place 
where two-leggers consider that sticking pins in themselves 
and whirling about is as far as you can go in the art of 
the dance, how can we expect a four-legger who isn’t get- 
ting enough to eat to interpret Swan Lake? A bear at least 
has the excuse of being a bear. 

A hungry one at that. But what’s a dervish’s excuse? 
Exactly what does he have in mind? If he weren’t some 
kind of nut right oft the frosting of the fruitcake, he’d 
realize he could do better than to go whirling around 
Turkey. He’d go to the American Embassy and get him- 
self exchanged for something, maybe Barry Goldwater. I 
delivered milk at twelve myself, but still can’t figure out 
how that nullifies the right of somebody else under that 
age to a pint a day in or out of wedlock. Another solution 
to the dervish problem might be simply to appoint himself 
a New Frontier for Cultural. Backwash so we could trade 
off Jack Paar to the Bushmen. Every nation should take 
advantage of somebody. 

I hope I don’t appear to be carping at the administra- 
tion here. For the sake of the record, I have never seen a 
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dervish whirl. To make a clean breast of matters, I’d 
rather see a dervish whirl than watch Morris Fishbein 
treat a hangnail. 

The girl came to me with one beggar-hand extended, 
showing she knew an American when she saw one but 
would rather see than be one. I put the tip I had so justi- 
fiably withheld from the waiter because he had dated a 
hyena, on her. 

She toted that buck like a flag to the drummer, who 
put down the happiest rat-a-tat-tat to send the message 
straight throygh to the hear— “We eat!” The bear began 
lifting his knees to his chin, trying to show me what it 
felt like to have a yearning really cease. He was so happy 
he didn’t care if it hurt. And neither did the shine-kid— 
he raced up with his portable operating table and I began 
catching the spirit of the thing myself. I started to lie 
down to let him operate. 

I had never had my shoes shined to a drum roll before. 
It was my first time. And to a dancing bear at thatl Talk 
about your happy times! But when the bear put his paws 
on his hips I felt he was going too far. Although this was 
exactly the development the drummer had had in mind 
when he’d bought the big fag, I feared for its effect upon 
a small girl. She was already confused at being liberated 
by the Amurikuns. It was her first time. It was the first 
time for something for everybody. By the time the shine- 
kid had finished the second shoe he had so much momen- 
tum left he began crawling around looking for my third. 
Either that or one of us had been counting wrong. I held 
his payment down to two. I was find about it too. 

Then drummer, beggar girl, beggar boy, and bear— and 
a second small girl— now, where had that one come from? 
—the whole stupid troupe trooped off with the bear still 
trying to kick himself in the chin. He still wasn’t sure they 
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were going to put his name in the pot. I waved goodbye 
to him but he didn’t wave back. 

Nobody waves back in Istanbul. 

I boarded a trolley and began proceeding in the general 
direction of Inner Soho. My thinking was that we might 
pass a seraglio that really was a seraglio, but all we got to 
was a carbarn that really was a carbarn. 

It was set among high wooden tenements with windows 
so small that Raskolnikov would have gotten his head 
wedged if he’d stuck it out to see what I was doing. 

What I was doing was helping two solemn-looking boys 
—the only kind there are in Turkey— to hunt for small 
hard-rubber squares, of the kind used in window jambs of 
trolleys, to fit their slings. This ammunition was easy to 
find, and I contributed a handful on the condition it would 
be used against Armenians. Then I put them both up 
against the side of the barn, where they stood very straight, 
hands to their sides and looking straight ahead, proud that 
they were to be shot without a trial. When all I did was 
level a camera and snap the shutter, both were disap- 
pointed. Turkey is a nation of martyrs in the worst sense 
of the word. 

Consequently it has only one martyr today in the best 
sense of the word: the poet Nazim Hikmet. Understand- 
ably, he is in hiding for having committed what Brendan 
Behan has observed is the writer’s first responsibility— to 
bring his country down. 

Turks are less tolerant of this sort of carryings-on than 
the Irish. To the Iri?hmen a uniform indicates subservi- 
ence; to the Turk it signifies righteousness. Therefore the 
Turks, a rightebus people, respect only action conducted 
in a military fashion, even though it may consist of no 
more than dominoes iii a coffeehouse. Spectators to the 
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contest don’t just sit around; they observe in a military 
manner. 

I asked my carbarn heroes the direction to The Seraglio, 
and both pointed, in a military manner, to the center of 
town. I gave them some paper-wrapped pieces of sugar I’d 
been hoarding, as a reward for service beyond the call of 
duty. When I looked back both were still at attention. 
Some martyrs. 

Though the airless warehouse, through whose rooms 
stood fixtures uncalled for from another day, was entitled 
The Seraglio, it looked more like a tourist trap to me. I 
joined a gaggle of stupefied American schoolgirls, being 
led by a guide, past a collection of cumbrous armor, into 
the Bab-i-Sa’adet, where once Ottoman emperors were pro- 
claimed. I stared, with other starers, upon the very couch 
whereon a sultan was once used to accepting congratula- 
tions by permitting admirers to kiss the tip of his ten-foot 
staff. 

“Official dignity tends to increase,’’ Aldous Huxley has 
observed, “in inverse ratio to the importance of the country 
in which his office is held.’’ 

This was the Holy of Holies whose sanctified threshold 
all who once entered had had to kiss. The throne room had 
then been barred, by thirty white eunuchs, to all save those 
whom the sultan bade enter. With other starers I stared 
upon a gold-and-beryl throne that had once accommodated 
the huge hunkers of Ahmet I. Then we all stared upon the 
ebony throne, inlaid with precious stones, that had accom- 
modated the bestial behind of Murat IV; then we stood 
stunned by the very divan whereon the great Khan Ismail 
had placed his delicate Persian can. The ^aide neglected to 
point out where Otto Preminger had sat, so I assumed he 
just lay on the floor. The oflicial importance of the indi- 
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vidual also tends to enhance itself in inverse proportion to 
its talent. 

The sultan who kept his admirers ten feet off may not 
have been quite so vain as all that. It could just have been 
that he was aware that Turks were people with brown to 
dark-colored hair with a fondness for slipping an up-the- 
sleeve shiv into the high brass, and the man preferred 
having his staff kissed to having a lung punctured. A disap- 
pointed admirer would then be inconsolable until the sul- 
tan permitted him to climb into the harem nursery and 
stick needles and pins into the little ones. Through cham- 
bers where this sultan was garroted and that one poisoned, 
my father’s tune returned— 

0 sweet Dardanella 

1 love your hair ’n’ eyes 

Through chambers where one was done in with his 
whole family and that one alone by a silken cord, we came 
at last to the chamber that had once held the women. The 
air here was close, though all doors were open. The cli- 
mate of deadly boredom in which the creatures had lived 
out their lives clung yet to the walls that had enclosed 
them. 

One Sultan Ibraham, along toward the middle of the 
seventeenth century, looked over his stable of a thousand 
vessels and grew even more bored than they. So he turned 
the whole lot over to his Chief Gardener, who placed each 
in a sack, ostensibly upon the promise to each that she was 
going on a blind date. 

She was. A diver, who went down off Seraglio Point 
many years later, saw innumerable sacks, still upright for 
having been weighted, dancing gently in the undersea 
currents. 

The present danger in Turkey, the guide assured me, is 
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of a Communist dictatorship, and produced a leaflet show* 
ing a hand grasping a Communist by the throat. The leaf- 
let didn’t indicate to whom the hand belonged. 

But I decided the hell with your bloodstained, stafl-kiss- 
ing Seraglio, and walked out into the inarticulate city. 

Istanbul is a town with no special style of its own, as 
Turkey has no particular style. Unlike the Morisco Span- 
iards, who modified the arts of Arabia with those of Chris- 
tendom to forge a style distinct from either, the Turks 
simply brought down everything that looked like Allah 
might not care to have it left standing. 

The Turkish claim to civilizations that once flowered 
between Europe and Asia, when The Golden Gate was the 
center of the world, is simply no good. Turkish soldiery 
brought down the ancestral temples of Greece pillar by 
pillar and marble by marble, then sold the rubble shard 
by shard. Had an Englishman not come along to do some 
salvaging, the Turk would have disposed of the lot in the 
nearest bazaar. 

A humorless, soldierly people whose arts are courage, 
honor, and bloodletting— stuff of which we have already 
contrived so many Christian heroes as to have no present 
need of new heroes from Islam. What Turkey needs today 
isn't heroes but good old rogues, sporty-O poets and down- 
right cowards. I see no reason why some lucky country 
might not one day get all three. 

Remembering the poor of those lion-colored villages 
along the Sahara’s blowing rim, of the Barrio-Chino and 
Naples’ incensed slums, bright Crete and shadowed Dub- 
lin, these of Istanbul were the first thad ever seen who did 
not make sport of their poverty. The common consolations 
of homemade wine, homemade music,” and homemade 
love appear to be missing here. There is no joy, there is no 
juice, there is no jazz in Istangump. A city without Negroes 
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doesn't jump, and smiles in Turkey are not for free. If 
you're fond of athletics, it’s a good town to watch someone 
lift a thousand-pound barbell in a single pull or a conduit 
where human heads were thrown after a mass decapitation. 
Istanbul may be the town for you— but it isn't the town 
for me. 

And what makes the Turk think he will be better oft 
looking at the world through a Caucasoid eye instead of an 
epicanthic one is just one of those things people get to be- 
lieving after they’ve tried everything else. 

At the Mosque of Saint Sophia I ran into a little foot 
trouble. The Sacred Guardian of a crummy rattan mat 
pointed menacingly at my infidel’s shoes. So I stood on one 
leg alternately to scrape the mud off each and then pro- 
ceeded toward the door. I’m nothing if not dainty. 

That didn’t get it. He was just a doorman but he be- 
lieved in his work. My Christian shoes were stepping on 
The Prophet’s untouchable floor. Mohammed himself 
wouldn't, I'm sure, have particularly cared. 

I tried to explain that no offense had been intended. 
That I had simply gone into the only shoestore in Black 
Oak and bought a pair of shoes, completely forgetting that 
the place was run by Christians. 

The issue was solved when he handed me a pair of holy 
shower slippers. They weren't any cleaner than my Black 
Oak pair but they got me into his mosque. 

This curious edifice was constructed, after a couple of 
false starts, by a Roman emperor who got his own start 
the same way I got mine: as a Christian. When the Turks 
took it over they beheaded so many of us that only a first- 
class Christian cquld get his head on a Mohammedan pike. 
Second-class Christians had to be content with getting their 
ears pinned up. There were more than enough Christians 
to go around, but there was a serious lack of pikes. 

8 
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The Turks then put a crescent on top of the cross and 
let it be known that they wanted to be brothers to all the 
Christians they hadn’t yet caught. This worked out pretty 
well until the uncaught Christians began feeling brotherly 
too. They impaled all the Turkish women and children 
and put the cross on top of the crescent, to show survivors 
that their own idea was to turn the other cheek. 

The Turks agreed that this was what they had in mind, 
and would like to redecorate. 

So they pulled the Christians apart with wild horses and 
put up minarets. This is why you can scarcely blame us 
Christians, when we took the place back, for plastering our 
Muslim brothers up into the walls in the name of the Holy 
Trinity and to save cement. Struck by the infinite wonder 
of this holy place, I simply stood looking up. What I was 
wondering was who had been the construction foreman. 

Nobody has to tell me that Turkey is an undeveloped 
country. I found that out for myself by peeking under old 
melon rinds every time I heard something meow. Istanbul 
is the Mecca of Mohammedan cats, and it’s about time 
them cats changed Meccas. After a kitten has used up its 
last strength to get its eyes open, it sees that the effort 
wasn’t worthwhile. Mother has left for the Covered Bazaar, 
where she is practicing cover and concealment under a cafe 
table in hope that if somebody doesn’t drop a piece of 
shish on her accidentally, someone might slug her delib- 
erately with a kebab. If you showed a Mohammedan cat 
a saucer of cream he’d scratch you for trying to poison him, 
an attitude adopted early by the Tlirks toward the world 
in general. It goes to show that a nation that can’t feed its 
cats and won’t bother to drown its kittens lacks both milk 
and sentience. 

Personally, I’d rather be a Mohammedan mouse any day 
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than an Islamic cat, because if anybody put me down for 
never purring. I’d have a damned good excuse. 

The one who gained my attention by meowing, “Take 
this thing off me, Dad," from under half a grapefruit, 
wasn’t even thankful when I obliged her. She was a cat 
caught in the worldwide struggle between Democracy and 
Communism, so it was my duty as an American to liberate 
her because we invented milk. Now we have a surplus we 
want to donate to undernourished peoples unconditionally 
in return for airbases and affection. If you don’t love us 
more than them, you can’t have our nice milk. But this was 
a Commie cat; she told me Keep Your Goddamned Milk, 
I’m a cheese-eating left-wing Radical Red and I subsist on 
blood and yogurt. Even her yowl was curdled. 

I asked her where Mother was, and she said that was 
none of my business; but Father, she was happy to report, 
had been eaten by wild dogs under the veranda of the 
Conrad-Istangump. I could verify this, as it was under my 
window they’d gotten him, and the next day the menu 
featured kofte. Somebody is going to catch hell from Allah. 

If you’re now feeling superior to Asia because you’ve 
never eaten kitten, don’t take too much for granted. You 
wouldn’t be the first tourist who’d gone into a French res- 
taurant and had the surprise-du-chef without knowing it. 
I once saw a Frenchwoman in pursuit of game down the 
Rue BAcherie before the horsemeat restaurants had 
opened, and if that was a horse she was after it was the 
smallest lead-pony I’ve yet seen— the only one in Paris 
bearing fur. The point is that if you’re planning to open 
a restaurant in Paris,* you had better make it of the classe 
premiere, as cat^ under Sauce Beamaise can easily be mis- 
taken for rabbit— but you’ll never get away with this in a 
classe-quatre joint. I’d like to invent a sauce that would 
make cat taste like horse. In three weeks we’d all be rich. 
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I found myself walking along a ruined wall, and ducked 
into one of the gaps to see whatever it was they had built a 
wall around to keep me from seeing. 

I stood among the grass and bones of old Turkey dead 
and gone, carven fez and fallen headstone, stone turbans 
cracked by time and a real hard fall. The unkept, unkempt 
Muslim dead; under cypresses leaning with grief that so 
many had gone. The Mohammedan dead are buried shal- 
low and return aboveground soon; as though they had left 
the living yet not found oblivion. 

A stonecutter was sitting crossle^ed chipping away at 
a stone while another stonecutter stood watching. When 
one got tired chipping he would stand up; then the other 
would sit crosslegged and chip. For the manhours the two 
were putting in, they could have been chipping out two 
stones. 

On the other hand, they themselves didn’t yet know for 
whom the stone was being fitted. It was a cinch he wasn’t 
in a hurry, so why should they be? Isn’t life just chock-full 
of little surprises? If I wanted to stand around minding 
their business they didn’t mind, it appeared, so long as I 
didn’t try to tell them mine. 

“I’m from Black Oak, Indiana,’’ I explained my concern 
in Mohammedan headstone-hewing; “I’m lOoking for a 
girl named Dardanella.’’ 

The one standing up pointed, with his chisel, in the 
general direction of the Dardanelles. 

I had a distinct impression I could leave now anytime 
without causing any parting pangs. So I left. When I got 
to the break in the wall I had come through, I turned and 
waved goodbye. 

But nobody waves goodbye in Istangump. 

I’m fully as fond of a mad cab driver as the next fare. 
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but I had no more chance of getting a coherent thought 
out of Osman Israhar than I would had Jack Rerouac been 
driving, and I’m still not sure it wasn’t. Dizzy Israhar came 
whipping crosstown in a jalopy with a smashed headlight, 
one hand on the wheel and the other on a bottle of Pepsi- 
Cola. Had he been chewing a steak I wouldn’t have 
thought it was Kerouac. 

Dizzy came from Uskiidar, the town that made an Asiatic 
out of Eartha Kitt, but how he perceived I wasn’t a 
French aristocrat I haven’t yet figured. When he told me in 
what small regard he held the French, I knew he didn’t 
think I was on their side. 

His grudge burned so deep I felt it must be because the 
French have become fond of giving Mohammedans electri- 
fied baths; but no— whatever happens to an Arab in a bath- 
tub, he has it coming, was the thinking of Osman Israhar. 
In fact, the chief trouble in the Arab world wasn’t in Al- 
geria at all. It was the Jews God was really mad at. They 
really had it corning. 

Had God wanted Jews to have a flag, he explained. He 
would have given them a flag instead of dispersing them. 
When God disperses somebody, he doesn’t intend they 
should get an army together. God doesn’t like people to 
begin things; that is all there is to it. Beginning things is 
God’s business. He, Osman Israhar, was on God’s side. Had 
been all his life, and wasn’t going to switch sides now. 

“I wonder what He had in mind in letting Jews win a 
war,” I marveled aloud. 

"They win no was,” Osman corrected me, “only a bat- 
tle. Allah willing, the real war is yet to begin.” 

“Well, I be *dog,” I explained, “then why not let God 
begin it?” 

For reply Osman pulled up his left trouser to reveal 
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shrapnel scars. A sight upon which, I assume, I was sup- 
posed to shriek. I decided to congratulate him instead. 

“You got off light,” I assured him. “An Indian in my 
outfit stepped on a land mine at Chateau-Regnault and it 
blew both legs and half his head off.” Actually, that fool 
Indian lost only two feet and a part of a hand. I threw in 
the rest purely to make this Asiatic feel he was one of the 
lucky ones. 

There are some people you can’t do anything for. Osman 
didn’t feel luckier than anybody. A fellow like this could 
be in a hospital with his back broke and he’d still com- 
plain. “Oh,” he assured me, “a wound is nothing. All Turks 
have wounds. We are a wounded people.” 

“If you’d stop hollering ‘Fix Bayonets!’ for a generation, 
you’d catch up with us more able-bodied groups,” was my 
merry rejoinder. 

Osman didn’t grasp that concept. He didn’t grasp any- 
thing, not even the wheel. He was just a wounded Asiatic 
heading for a general smashup, in which event we would 
both be wounded people. As nobody in my family has ever 
yet suffered so much as a black-and-blue mark, I don’t in- 
tend to start a trend. 

All I wanted was to find a bartender who would begin a 
Martini which, Allah willing, I would finish without Al- 
lah’s help. 

Osman’s beef was that, after all, he had fought for 
France, and won. But the French had not let him go to 
fight the Jews. 

“I’m sure you would have turned the tide,” I assured 
him. 

That almost brought us head on into a n\osque with our 
shoes on. When he straightened us out I told him that if he 
could find a dance hall for infidels I’d brag about him all 
over Athens. 
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All that funny stuff being wasted on a skinny Asiatic, 
an undeveloped Muslim with his right headlight smashed. 
Just a shiftless Mohammedan caught in the worldwide 
struggle between Democracy and a world without a key 
club. 

“How about some Egyptian belly dancers?” I asked as 
though he had a stable in every watering hole. “How about 
them Bulgarian chicks? I hear there’s an awful lot of Chi- 
nese living out of China now— or is that just another ru- 
mor?” 

“We keep women inside," Osman told me. 

“I know you keep them inside,” I assured him; “so do 
we when the weather is bad.” The truth was 1 not only had 
the wrong country, 1 didn’t even have the right century. 
Strong drink, good music, and women are out of bounds 
to Turks even if their shoes are size 14. But this was the 
first time I’d been up against sexual apartheid, and felt I 
ought to do something about it before the idea spread to 
Johannesburg and we’d all be in trouble. 

“In old days,” grieved Osman Israhar, “was forbidden 
to look by woman. Then was better.” 

I immediately fell into a funk at thought of all the good 
times I had missed. 

“We don’t even let them in The Oak Room,” I agreed 
happily, thinking to cheer him up. But this cross between 
a crow and a barbed-wire fence didn’t even catch the ref- 
erence. 

“It’s the men’s bar of a hotel I happen to own in New 
York,” I felt obliged to explain. “I used to own The Down- 
stairs at The Upstairs* too, but I traded it for St. Nick’s 
Arena. Then the boxing game went to hell and I bartered 
my holdings for 50 per cent of Hurricane Jackson. I was 
ruined.” 

They would have laughed in Black Oak. But on this 
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provincial it was pure waste of good material. I had to 
talk to somebody— hut why couldn’t it be Barry Goldwater 
instead of a ragged Turk driving a jalopy with a spring 
coming through the seat? Why did it have to be a skinny 
Asiatic instead of Ramhs Trujillo? Why did it have to be 
somebody who couldn’t drive better than Jack Kerouac? 
All I had to sharpen my wits on was an undeveloped Mon- 
gol caught between Khrushchev and David Susskind, and 
if I had a ten-foot strap I’d flog him out of the studio. 
“Raped any Circassian schoolkids today, Abdul?’’ I’d put 
it to him. “How many Christian ears did you pin up this 
morning— or were you too btisy playing unnatural games?” 
Honest to God, isn’t it bad enough to have a crowd of 
Uruguayans tossing tomatoes at James C. Hagerty without 
my being trapped in Istanbul with a cab driver who can’t 
find his way to the Bosphorus? The more 1 thought about 
it, the more certain I felt that the French ought to have let 
Osman take his own chances. He plainly didn’t know 
where he was going, and I was spiteful enough not to tell 
him, purely to see what his own plans might be. 

It did cross my mind to have him take me to a Turkish 
bath. I once went to one in Chicago, and the man at the 
window gave me two bars of soap and said, “Have tun and 
come out clean.’’ Fun? I was there three days, and when I 
came out I still had both bars! On the other hand, a Turk- 
ish bath on Division Street is one thing, but one full of 
Mohammedans is a different proposition; one I decided to 
forego lest they get the idea I had come around to gather 
material instead of taking a bath. 

Osman’s plan, as it is that of every cab driver in Istanbul, 
was to ignore all requests of the infidel in Vhe rear seat and 
drive straight to the hill where someone named Pierre Loti 
once lived. Not that interest in this forgotten litterateur 
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is that lively among Turkish cabbies, but merely because 
it is the longest drive in town. 

I have never been moved by the writing of this French 
maritime officer, but when Osman assured me that where 
we were going was to Piyer Loti I submitted, thinking that, 
even if he had not been much of a writer, it might be a 
good idea to look at the scene where he had such a success 
that his name still gives a big assist to the tourist racket 
around tlie Dardanelles. Fd see how he got his start with- 
out bothering with how he finished. 

He had gotten his start by dwelling at great length on 
“the mysterious heart of the Turkish woman.” The ques- 
tion thereafter arising that, if Turkish women were that 
mysterious, how was it that Piyer was more interested in 
the mysterious heart of the Turkish boy? A sense of re- 
sponsibility toward his literary reputation subsequently be- 
guiled him into an affair with three veiled women at once 
just to save time. When the three turned out to be French- 
women who were putting him on, it was about time. 

At the foot of the height upon which Piyer' s cottage still 
stood, I abandoned Osman Israhar without a parting song. 

The way up was narrow, steep, and overgrown by weeds. 
I would not have minded getting out of breath to see how 
a good writer of the past had gotten his start, but making 
it uphill to see how this Turnmler had put it over was 
somewhat discouraging. It was like getting out of breath 
to see the typewriter of Max Shulman. 

Once rd made it, however, I was glad I had. It offered 
a view of the Dardanelles truly startling. Who was more 
startled, myself or .th^ Dardanelles, is a question only pos- 
terity will answer. Yet there below me lay The Golden 
Gate, Galata Bridge, Ataturk Bridge, Ataboy Bay, The Sea 
of Marmara, The Vale of Tralee, and my old buddy, Bos- 
phorus. 
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I could see Besikatas, Domabah^e Beyoglu, and some- 
body cooking shish kebab in Kabatas Iskelesi. I could even 
make out the umlauts in Uskiidar standing up like tiny 
minarets but I couldn't see what Eartha Kitt was up to. It 
was a commanding view but it wasn’t that commanding. I 
could make out the Florence Nightingale Hospital, the 
German Hospital, the Belgian Consulate, and five Laotians 
led by a landing party of C.I.A. marines. A battalion of SS 
troops was practicing the Marseillaise and a Portuguese 
bishop was telling Pandit Nehru that he’d give India An- 
gola if Nehru would let the Portuguese keep Goa. It 
looked like Nehru was shaking his head, No. I could see 
the Harlem Globetrotters too. But I couldn’t make out 
who that was they were still playing. 

So leave us bid farewell to fashionable Asia where the 
new contrasts with the old and the old contrasts with the 
prehistoric and the prehistoric just mills around because it 
doesn’t have a damn thing to which to contrast itself. A 
fond adieu to bonny Dundee where kittens live under melon 
rinds and June St. Clair once captured my schoolboy’s 
heart. Auf wiedersehen, old .Asiatic squatters on cobbles 
turned rust-red with blood of Scythian and Khan; thanks 
for turning a color that matched my shoes. A votre sante 
to all French wenches between Rue Saint-Denis and Ata- 
boy Bridge. Hip-hip-hooray for Osman Israhar who 
couldn’t find his way to the Bosporus. Thank God for 
Greek cab drivers who would rather go to Piraeus than the 
Parthenon because it is farther. May Allah send alms to 
sellers of water and sellers of weight, beggar and bootblack 
both alike— and if Allah don’t care tl>?n God help you, pri- 
vates of all Turkish barracks paying for your American 
fatigues by eating American pork and beans: May your 
dog tags never return to Beyoglu without you. 

And one lingering Continental-type kiss to the Turkish 
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woman whose heart is mysterious so long as she stays in- 
doors. Goodbye and good luck to all small men at desks 
with English dictionaries writing “Americans know to tip 
but there is no limit to generosity.’’ 

Farewell to ancestral Byzantium where ancient and mod- 
em world meet and both are that much worse for meeting. 
Goodbye and goodbye, great bear of the noonday street; 
may you stay out of jail forever. For I loved your hair and 
eyes. Au revoir to all covered bazaars, may none of you be 
uncovered. I wish adieu and fresh milk to milkless kittens 
—better luck next time around. 

Goodbye to bear and shine-boy alike and to all who must 
dance in the noonday street. May your yearnings never 
cease. 

Goodbye for keeps and a single day, forgotten farm boy 
who came to town in 1895, who came to hear music and 
see the dancing. 

And heard, in all the years that followed, no music save 
the beat of one toneless dmm. 
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THE NIGHT-COLORED RIDER 


A winter of a single wind has tattered the El-station ad 
that once promised lessons in the waltz by the Waltz-King 
of the Merry Gardens. Its tatters seem less merry now: 
Waltz-King and waltzers alike are gone. 

Gone with the Twelfth Street dandy with cap tipped 
for love in Garfield Park, who stepped off here beside the 
Monday-morning salesgirl, her lashes still tinted by Sun- 
day’s mascara. Gone with the Mogen David wino and Vir- 
ginia Dare drunky, xuearing Happy-New-Year snow over 
their shoulders, who once sought summertime in a bottle 
below these ties. Rain has stained the gum machine that 
gave strangers a choice of Spearmint, Doublemint, or 
Juicy Fruit. It has rusted the rounded guardrail that now 
has nothing left to guard save a peanut machine; whose 
peanuts are long vended now. 

Up the banked snow to tattery ads in a blood-red glare, 
shadows race like snow-children tonight; then toboggan 
down. Two railroad lamps, at either end of the platform, 
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tip and dip when the midnight B-train passes, Uke flares 
left burning on a raft abandoned in a rising sea. Till a 
fog shot with neon shuts out all sound. 

All sound save that of some carefree summer's couldn’t- 
care-less piano, honkytonking a midnight out of times long 
gone— 

If it wasn’t for powder 
’n for store-bought hair— 

a midnight when saloon doors kept swinging all night for 
the first summer night of the year. 

For the blue-and-white legend that once named this 
platform, its ads that once wheedled, its legends that 
bragged, all have passed in the wash of this last of blue 
snows. Leaving nothing but lovers' kisses, given while 
pigeons made summer strut, in its evening comers. 

Forgotten fixers and finders who climbed these steps 
one step a year, menders of machinery in nameless ga- 
rages whose footfalls keep coming up: all have passed in 
the B-train's echo that trails the B-train, when the long 
cars lean toward the land where old Els wait for winter to 
pass. 

Then a fog shot with neon closes down 
Waltz-King and waltzers alike are gone. 

He was a fixer of tools, a mender of machinery in base- 
ments and garages. He used electrical tape as a physician 
uses a tourniquet. He was a geneticist of lathes, for he 
prolonged the lives of brushes stiff with sclerosis of paint. 
He was one who had <10 life except while fixing: 

The plaster that had cracked, the rainpipe that had 
clogged, the hidge that had rusted, the saw that had 
blunted, the glass that had shattered, the beam that 
had split. 
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Other men wished to be forever drunken. He wished 
to be forever fixing; 

The step that had rotted, the fence wind had bent, the 
clock that lost time, the light fixture gone dark. 

He ministered to bolts whose threading was worn; he 
had an understanding with cement. He moved among pis- 
tons and vises and cylinders carrying an oilcan and a rag. 
His ear was less attuned to human speech than to the deli- 
cate play of gears: in dreams of ball bearings he sensed 
that one dream-bearing was less rounded than others. 

He was a-solderer, a welder, a tool-and-dye maker, a 
carpenter who could handle electricity. 

My father was a fixer of machinery in basements and 
garages. 

He could get a piece of machinery to work for him that 
would work for nobody else. But when he was put in 
charge of men their gears meshed to a stop; until some- 
body who knew how to get work out of men was sent. 

"You’re so damned smart, how come you don't get to 
be foreman?” was my mother’s ceaseless accusation. Until 
it seemed to me that the highest condition of Man was 
being “Foreman.” I would hear her going at him when the 
bulb that lit our kitchen and the lamp that lit our door 
were the only lights foretelling the beginning of the win- 
er workday. 

“Some men make theirselves Foreman”— a rattle of ket- 
tles was his reply, made in serving himself breakfast to 
show her how little kindness remained in, the world. 

“If you’re so damned smart”— tht slam of the kitchen 
door would cut her challenge off and send his footsteps 
hurrying down the stone toward the place where some 
men became Foremen. 

And others never became much of anything. 
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The gas lamp burned above our door once more before 
his steps returned along the stone. 

“If you’re so damned smart’’— she would be at him again 
before the kitchen door shut. 

There were no foremen on my father’s side. All the 
foremen and forewomen, all the heroes and heroines, be- 
longed to my mother’s family. Of whom the most fore- 
manlike was Uncle-Theodore-The-Great-Lakes-Sailor. 

He had had a fistfight with the ship’s cook along the 
deck of the steamer Chicora, but the captain had stopped 
it just when Uncle Teddy was getting ready to knock the 
cook overboard. Which one of the brawlers had begun 
the battle the captain didn’t care to hear: one of them 
would have to pack his gear and get off the Chicora, and 
that would be an end of the matter. 

Uncle Theodore packed and walked ashore at Benton 
Harbor; after shaking hands all around with everyone but 
the captain. 

He should have said goodbye to the captain too. On her 
next trip the Chicora went down with all hands, some- 
where off South Haven. 

Down with all hands to leave not a trace on the un- 
shaken waters. Not an overturned lifeboat nor a seaman’s 
blue cap. Not a cork, a clay pipe, a smudge of oil, or a 
dead cigar. Cutters scoured the waters for days, yet found 
no sign. Then the wind blew the memory of their names 
into winter; waves that freeze in midspill became their 
headstones. 

Till spring began* and the waters flowed as though the 
Chicora had never moved upon them. 

But a son o*f the Chicora’s fireman built a glass-bot- 
tomed boat in his backyard, determined to find the wreck 
on the lake’s shifting floor or go down himself, and named 
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it the Chicago. Five days after he had put out, the Chicago 
capsized. 

Down went the brave son of the brave fireman to join 
the brave crew below the cowardly waves. Down went the 
Chicago, that determined vessel, determined to go all the 
way down. 

My mother spoke of these seafaring upsets as if that of 
the glass-bottomed craft were the greater disaster. But my 
father insisted that the youth who had followed his father 
had simply been one more glass- bottomed damned fool. 

“Not all the damned fools are at the bottom of the 
lake,” my mother observed. That sounded like a pointed 
remark to me. 

How having a relative who didn’t happen to go down 
with the Chicora made anyone an authority on shipping 
disasters my father said he failed to perceive. 

How a man could work six years for the Yellow Cab 
Company and not get to be Foreman was what my mother 
failed to perceive. 

How a man could get to be a Foreman when he had a 
woman who never let him rest was another thing my 
father said he himself failed to catch. 

If a man didn’t have a woman to inspire him he could 
never be a millionaire was how things looked to my 
mother. 

If a man had to be nagged into being a millionaire, 
he’d just as soon stay poor was my father’s decision. 

Some men couldn’t even be nagged into being a fore- 
man, my mother implied. 

In a case like tliat she might as well save her breath, my 
father concluded, threw the cat off the davenport, and 
drew the Saturday Evening Blade across his face. 

“Don't blame the cat,” myo mother warned him. 
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“What good is a cat that won’t hunt mice?” my father 
wanted to know. 

“You can’t blame a dumb animal for being handi- 
capped,” she instructed him. 

''Handicapped?'* my father wanted to know, throwing 
the Blade off his face and sitting upright— “since when is 
the cat handicapped?” 

“He can’t smell,” my mother reported smugly. “A cat 
can hardly be expected to hunt mice he can’t smell. How 
can he tell where they’re at?” 

“He could hunt a handicapped mouse,” my father re- 
solved the issue. He always was one for fair play. 

My mother overlooked his solution. “The cat can’t 
smell because his whiskers were snipped when he was a 
kitten,” she persisted. “A cat whose whiskers are snipped 
can’t smell anything/* 

“How docs he tell the difference between liver and 
mush?” my father asked quietly. For by now he understood 
that unless the cat were shortly found guilty of something 
he himself would be found guilty of everything. It was 
himself or the cat. 

“If the cat can’t smell because his whiskers are snipped,” 
he added thoughtfully, “he might try using his nose.” 

And drew the Saturday Evening Blade back across his 
face. 

My mother took it off. because she didn’t like instruct- 
ing a person whose face she couldn’t see. 

“A cat don’t hunt purely by sense of smell,” she ex- 
plained, as il the matter were urgent. “He measures a 
mouse hole by his wfiiskers, and if he doesn’t have any- 
thing to use as a measure, he’s helpless.” 

“That cat don’t look helpless to me,” my father ob- 
served. “I think he don’t hunt mice because he doesn’t 
care to take unnecessary chaiices, that’s all. Stop feeding 
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him cream and he'll hunt the milkman." Then he put the 
Blade back across his face and pretended to snore. 

“Punishment is never the answer to anything/' my 
mother instructed both him and myself. The way she put 
me in front of her broom as well as the old man made me 
wonder whether she knew I was the one who'd snipped off 
the cat's whiskers the winter before. 

For although this was all long before we knew that 
some creatures are more accident-prone than others, yet 
my mother, in her intuitive way, sensed that the cat's real 
handicap was that it was accident-prone— when I was in 
reaching distance of it. 

But when the brute limped into the kitchen licking 
red paint off its hide, that was no doing of mine. Dipping 
a cat into a bucket of red paint was just something that 
hadn't occurred to me. The stuff stuck pretty good, too. 
That cat was licking its forepaws all winter. 

My mother and father agreed this far: nobody could 
have done anything so idiotic as painting a cat except 
John Sheeley, a retarded kid who delivered our milk. He 
had already distinguished himself by locking himself into 
a bathroom with a six-year-old boy and shaving the kid s 
head. It followed, by an iron logic, that nobody but John 
Sheeley would paint a cat. Not red, anyhow. 

1 knew better, but I didn't say anything. I was afraid 
to say anything. The kid who'd done it, the only kid who 
could have done it, the only kid mean enough to have 
done it wasn't John Sheeley. It was Baldy Costello. 

Baldy was really mean and really bald. And really ac- 
cident-prone. So much so that the S«Tnty-first Street trol- 
ley, that had never harmed a soul in all its endless runs 
between Halstcd Street and Cottage Grove, suddenly ran 
this sprout down and chomped off two of his toes. Up to 
that moment the kid had no\ been a particular threat to 
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society. But when the Seventy-first Street trolley singled 
him out like that, he became one. Doctors said shock had 
caused his hair to fall out. I think he never really wanted 
hair in the first place. 

No sooner would the word go from back porch to back 
porch that Mrs. O’Connor's kitchen-money had been stolen 
than Baldy would be showing off in front of John the 
Greek’s with the front of his skull plastered with purple 
and green designs. He invested every penny he stole in 
“cockomanies”-decal papers. Either he was trying to di- 
vert attention from his baldness or was defiantly calling 
attention to a skull as naked as that of a man on his way 
to the electric chair. 

I never laughed at Baldy. I didn’t dare. Nobody laughed 
at Baldy. Nobody dared. Yet he must have felt that every- 
body was laughing at him. 

I was nailing a pushmobile together upon the promise 
of neighbor Kooglin, the local newspaper agent, that he 
would give me a paper route if I had a wagon or a push- 
mobile to make deliveries. On my first run with it, Baldy 
pushed me off and raced it down to the Seventy-first Street 
tracks and left it lying in the trolley’s path. I recovered it. 
On the next evening he waylaid me making my first eve- 
ning-paper route, grabbed all my A bendposts,. and scat- 
tered them down the alley. I ran after them in desperation, 
for the wind was on his side. It blew them apart faster 
than I could gather them, and when I went back to my 
pushmobile the wind had reached into it and blown half 
my Evening Posts after the Abendposts. I chased up and 
down the alley, cryihg in the wind, and finally, in a fright, 
abandoned paper, pushmobile, and all. When my father 
heard the story, at the supper table, his only word was for 
me to finish my supper. 

Then he took me back jdown the alley, picked up the 
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pushmobile with one hand and, holding my hand with 
the other, assured me that Mr. Kooglin wouldn’t fire me, 
and Mr. Kooglin didn’t. 

A few years later Baldy Costello became one of the first 
men to go to the electric chair in Cook County. The con- 
viction was for murder and rape. 

I told you that kid was -accident-prone. 

Out of odd lore and remnants of old rains, memory ties 
rainbows of forgetfulness about the old lost years. 

Out of old rains, new rainbows. 

One such rainbow, for me, is a winter remembrance of 
two children, a seven-year-old boy and an eight-year-old 
girl at a South Park Avenue window watching the winter 
sun go down. We saw the church across the prairie lifting 
its cross like a command; till daylight and cloudlight broke 
the sky wide, pouring an orange-red light. Triumph and 
doom shone down: The End and the Beginning. 

“Gawd’s blood is burning,’’ the girl instructed me in an 
awed whisper, genuflecting, and pulled me down beside 
hcr-'Tmy!” 

“Why?” I wanted to know. 

“So you’ll see the face of Gawd.” 

“Is that the same as ‘God’?’’ 

I just wanted to know. 

“Don’t say ‘God,’ ” she warned me, “say ‘Gawd’— or 
you’ll never see His face.” 

If I missed His face tonight I’d catch tomorrow’s per- 
formance was my secret thinking. And though, in the win- 
ter eveningii that followed, Ethel’s fai'h encouraged me to 
wait by the window to see His colors rage the sunset sky, 
yet I did not feel I had as much in common with Him as 
I had with the lamplighter who came after. 

Came riding a dark bike softly; softly as the snow came 
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riding. God’s colors would begin to die on walk and tree 
and street when he would prop his ladder against the night 
to defend us all till day. The torch he touched to the fila- 
ment, that came up hard as a green gem, then softly fanned 
to a blue flutter, gave me a greater sense of personal pro- 
tection than Gawd’s incomprehensible raging. 

I followed the lamplighter with my eyes to see a line of 
light come on like many tethered fireflies. God’s colors 
passed, but the night flares burned steadily on. 

For we are very lucky 

With a lamp before the door— 

And Leerie stops to light it— 

I read in a book my sister had gotten for me at a library— 

As he lights so many more. 

My memory of that Chicago winter is made of blue- 
green gas flares across a shining sheet, ice so black and snow 
so white, it became a marvel to me to recall that, under 
that ice sheet, tomatoes had lately flowered. 

St. Columbanus kids stood around the ice pond’s rim 
with skates under their arms, for an inch of water was al- 
ready spreading to the pond’s edges. When they tested the 
ice it squeaked the first squeak of spring. 

In March came the true thaw, running waters in run- 
ning weather, when we raced the sky to school and raced 
it home once more. The St. Columbanus kids began lin- 
gering on the steps of their church— then the light, that 
had closed each night like a door behind their cross, began 
to linger too. To see ^hat they would be up to next. 

Then the fly-a-kite spring came on, and I fled through 
the ruins of Victory Gardens pulling a great orange grin of 
a kite higher than the cross of St. Columbanus, with Ethel 
behind me. 
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When it soared so high it no longer grinned, I anchored 
it and Ethel sent a message up I Love My Savior. 1 don’t 
know yet what had frightened that kid so. 

Yet that whole blue forenoon she stayed in continuous 
touch with the Virgin Mary, assisted by an unlikely assort* 
ment of angels, dead uncles, saints, martyrs, erring friends 
and, of course. Gawd. The kite went to work for the 
church. It became a Jesuit kite scouring Heaven for prose- 
lytes. Ethel ran home and came back with a cup of holy 
water to help it. 1 made no protest when she sprinkled me. 
She was older and infinitely wiser than myself. 

‘Tm a Catholic now,” I announced that night at supper. 

“Eat your soup,” my mother instructed me. 

"Ethel baptized me.” 

“That takes a priest. Eat your soup.” 

"I want to see the face of Gawd." 

“Eat your soup.” 

I ate the soup, yet I brooded. 

Nobody knew 1 was brooding until I looked at the bread 
pudding with distaste. Then it was plain something had 
gone wrong. 

So my sister ate it for me and helped my mother with the 
dishes while I sat on, bread-puddingless, till the last dish 
was stacked. 

Ethel burst into our kitchen. She was weeping with an- 
ger or disappointment— “I’m running away from home! 
I’m going to live with you!” 

My father looked at my mother for an explanation. My 
mother looked at Ethel. 

Her father had died without last rr.es and her mother 
had paid a priest a hundred dollars to keep her late hus- 
band from spending eternity in Purgatory. Now the priest, 
Ethel told us between sobs, had returned to tell the family 
that all the hundred dollars had done was to get the old 
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man to his knees. It vrould take another hundred to get 
him out. But Ethel’s mother had answered, “If the old 
man is on his knees, let him jump the rest of the way,’’ and 
had sent the priest on his way. Her mother’s blasphemy 
had provoked Ethel’s decision to run away from home. 

Ethel’s mother opened the kitchen door, tossed in an 
armful of the girl’s clothing onto the floor— “And don’t 
come homel’’ she announced, and slammed the door on 
her pious daughter. 

The castout girl stood silently. Then her features began 
working. 

“He’ll never see the face of Gawd!’’ she howled her grief 
and love. “He’ll never see His face!’’ 

“Then let him look at His ass,’’ my father decided 
firmly. 

On weekdays I got a penny for candy and blew my nose 
into a rag. But on Sundays I got a dime and a clean hand- 
kerchief. 

Weekdays afforded only such mean choices as that be- 
tween two yellow jawbreakers or a piece of chewing wax 
shaped like a wine bottle, containing a few drops of sugar 
water. But Sundays one chose between a chocolate, vanilla, 
or strawberry sundae. 

Sunday was for sundaes, and Ethel was my girl because 
I was the one with the dime. Ethel gave me orders on 
weekdays because she was closer to Gawd. Sunday was my 
day because I was closer to John The Greek. 

John The Greek’s was the place where ice cream came 
true. In John The ^reek’s country, maraschino cherries 
lived atop vanilla ice-cream cones. There strawberries 
loved whipped oream and whipped cream loved pineapple 
and pineapple must have loved banana, for it ran down 
both sides of banana splits. 
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It was all butter-cream frosting, there where caramels 
lived in candy pans and Green River fizzed beside marzi- 
pan. It was always root-beer and ginger-ale time at John 
The Greek’s; there it was always time for lemonade with a 
cherry in it. There where butterscotch and maple em- 
braced as one. 

Ethel’s church was St. Columbanus. Mine was The Store 
Where Ice Cream Came True. 

Even there Ethel couldn’t forget Gawd. That kid was 
dotty on Jesus. As soon as John brought us ice water she’d 
start sprinkling me. As the day was warm I didn’t mind the 
wetting. But as she’d already used Holy Water without 
doing any good, I couldn’t see how a couple of glasses of 
soda-fountain water would do any better. 

And as though that weren’t superstition enough for 
Sunday, she warned me not to step on a crack dividing the 
sidewalk. Gawd would strike me dead if I did. 

*^Dare me.” 

“I dare you.” 

”Dot//;Z^-dare me.” 

“Double-dare and ZnpZe-dare you.” 

\Vow. 

I came down with both feet flat on a crack and didn’t 
miss one all the way home. 

I had dared, double-, and triple-dared Gawd, and He 
hadn’t done a thing. 

My mother never entertained notions. With her, every 
notion immediately became a conviction. And, once she 
had one, there was no way either of prying her off it or 
of prying the conviction off her. 

I began addressing valentines, as our winter life began 
addressing spring, to bring to my second-grade teacher. 
There were forty-eight kids in that class, and Miss Burke 
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was to call out the names on every valentine in a kind of 
election to determine who was the most popular girl and 
the most popular boy in the class. 

“Are you sending one to Mildred Ford?" my mother 
asked. 

That I had a valentine for every other kid in the class 
but none for Mildred, wasn’t because I had anything 
against her. It was just that I felt it would be better for 
her if I didn’t send any. Mildred Ford was the only colored 
kid in the Park Manor school, and I hadn’t sent for her I 
was sure. It was only that I felt it would be best for every- 
body if we proceeded more gradually toward integration. 
On a different holiday, in another school. Promotion to 
second-class citizenship, coming too suddenly, can leave a 
person unbalanced for the rest of his life. 

'"Are you sending Mildred Ford a valentine?’’ my mother 
repeated. 

It ought to have been plain enough to her that, when 
there are forty-seven people on one side and one on the 
other, it isn’t going to help anybody to change the ratio to 
forty-six to two. Yet I sensed that this wouldn’t convince 
her, so I ignored the question a second time. 

She scooped up my tableful of heart-shaped greetings, 
arrows with bows, tears with vows. 

“If you don’t send a valentine to everyone you can’t 
send any to anybody” 

“Nobody sent Mildred any last year, Ma,’’ I fell back on 
precedent. 

“Then this is the year to start.’’ 

“But nobody sends- a valentine to a nigger, Ma.’’ 

As Governor Faijbus was to express it in later years, the 
situation had befcome untenable. 

"You do,’’ was the decision. 

From that verdict there was no appeal. 
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The valentine that Mildred received from me possessed 
as much wit as one penny could buy. It showed a tearful 
puppy pleading: “Don’t Treat Me Like a Dog. Be My 
Valentine.’’ 

That was about as far as anybody could go and still stay 
segregated in 1918. 

All I could see of her, from where I sat, was a pair of 
nappy pigtails tied with blue-ribbon bows, bent above a 
reluctant valentine. 

I never spoke to Mildred Ford; she never spoke to me. 
Yet by one shuttered glance, passing through a door while 
I stood to one side to let her pass, she acknowledged my 
gift. 

“You’re on the other side. Stay there,’’ that glance 
plainly told me. 

A few weeks after, in Sunday weather, Ethel and her 
mother, my mother and myself, put swimming suits in a 
basket lunch and went picnicking in Jackson Park. 

A replica of Columbus’ flagship had been rotting on the 
Jackson Park lagoon since 1893. We took our lunch on the 
sunny grass in view of the Santa Maria's bulging hulk. 

I was too big to change to a swimming suit in front of 
women, my mother felt. If I wanted to go swimming I had 
to go to the men’s bathhouse. Fair enough— but I had to 
keep my winter underwear on! Those were orders. 

I didn’t realize what a skinny kid wearing a man’s trunks 
looks like in public when he is wearing them over long 
flannels, but when Ethel’s mother began to laugh I began 
to get the idea. When my mother laughed I knew: I was 
a pitiful sight. But when Ethel laugl^ed I slugged her. My 
mother promptly slugged me. , 

First she had caused my public humiliation, then she’d 
hit me— I began to bawl. 

Ethel’s mother proAiptly slugged Ethel simply to make 
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matters even. Ethel began to bawl. Matters were evened, 
so I quit bawling. When I quit, Ethel quit. 

Nobody was mad at anybody— until her mother and 
mine left us alone a little later. Ethel took one more look 
at the longies— but she didn't laugh. She knew better now. 
All she did was express a kind of overall disdain. 

'Tou send valentines to niggers,** she observed. 

I didn*t crack her. 

'7 send valentines to everybody/' I answered with a dis- 
dain quite as derisive as her own. 

Mildred Ford had been wrong. If I didn't send valen- 
tines to everybody, I couldn't send them to anybody. I 
needed her to send a valentine to as much as she needed 
me to receive one. 

No, she didn't want me on her side. I didn’t want to be 
on her side. 

Yet I was there all the same. 

My mother's idea of making things up to me for the 
battle of the Santa Maria was a promise to cut down my 
Uncle Harry's Spanish-American naval uniform. Uncle 
Harry had died of yellow fever in Cuba in 1898, but, 
twenty years afterward, his uniform still hung in our 
clothes closet awaiting the final trump. The promise was 
that I could wear it to school on the anniversary of the 
sinking of the battleship Maine, 

To be the only kid in the school with a colored sweet- 
heart was tough, but the prospect now offered was too 
much. I believe that it was the first time I stood my mother 
off successfully. 

Yet in pauses fti our play Ethel would now survey me 
gravely— then give me a smile of thinnest mockery as she 
saw me once more in a swimming suit drawn over a suit 
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of long underwear. Ground lost by such experience is 
never regained. 

As the roll-a-hoop spring came on as blue as peace. By 
the light that now lingered, the light that held, I stood 
bowed against the gas-lamp crying warning— “eight— nine- 
ten— As the roll-a-hoop spring raced to a sum- 
mer of redlit pursuit. 

And our Edison Vic hit a crack— the same crack every 
time— 

America I love you 

YouWe like an old sweetheart of mine 

From ocean to ocean 

A nation*s devotion— devotion— devotion— 

I also worked up a bit on Uncle-Theodore-The-Great- 
Lakes-Sailor coming home drunk which my mother said 
she could live without. 

A terrier got hit in the street by a car that kept going. 
We heard its yelp and watched it drag itself to the curb. 
Ethel gave it last rites. 

The next morning she got me out of bed to give it a 
Catholic burial. I hadn’t even known the brute was a 
Christian. 

We took turns digging with a toy shovel. When it was 
deep enough Ethel began crossing herself, and I stepped 
back until she should tell me to throw in the deceased. 

Crazy Johnny Shecly came up, put his container of six 
quarts of milk down, and took the shovel from me. The 
grave wasn’t deep enough, it looked to Johnny. 

At his first stroke, the shovel b^nt and Johnny looked 
humiliated. 

“Wait for me,’’ he asked us. We stood around until he 
came back bearing a man-sized shovel. 

Johnny dug until we grew tired of watching him and 
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wandered off to find four-leaf clovers. When we came back 
he had dug himself down to his waist. 

The dead terrier lay beside the milk. Ethel threw in a 
prayer for Crazy Johnny and I practiced crossing myself 
until it was time for lunch. 

From our front window, I watched Johnny digging for 
his life. He had, it was plain, forgotten both dog and milk, 
dirty home and dirty mother. In the early afternoon Ethel 
came down to fetch me, and we went out to watch Johnny 
for lack of anything else to do. A crowd had gathered. 

“You’re going to catch it if you don’t get home,” Ethel 
shouted down into the hole from which we could see 
Johnny’s dark, sweat-tousled head. Her answer was a shovel- 
ful of dirt from which we both jumped back. 

Johnny dug until we saw his mother coming— somebody 
had snitchedi This was a formidable harridan who sup- 
ported half-a-dozen nutty sons and nuttier daughters by 
her backyard dairy, doing more herself than her whole 
nutty brood combined. Johnny tried to scramble out but 
couldn’t get a hold. His mother had to get two of his nutty 
brothers out of bed to pull him up. 

When they got him up, without a word they both be- 
gan punching him, while his mother slapped him with the 
broad of her hand. Johnny ducked into a running crouch 
and all three followed, punching and slapping, the old 
woman carrying the soured milk in her left hand while 
she slapped at his ears with her right. The battle went 
across South Park Avenue, with Ethel and I following, 
drawn by flying joy, through a narrow way between build- 
ings and up the all^y between South Park and Vernon 
Avenue, when Etilel’s mother and mine both hollered us 
back into our own yards. I don’t remember whether the 
terrier ever got buried. 
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1 know the great hole remained there until my father 
filled it, with the shovel Johnny had left, and Ethel and I 
had to return the shovel as some sort of punishment. No- 
body knew what we had to be punished for, but my punish- 
ment now was always the same: “You’re excommunicated,” 
my father told me. I don’t see how my father was qualified 
to excommunicate anybody, but he did it all the same. 

Somebody was always excommunicating me. 

This time it was my mother who thought the action was 
comical and my father who went around growling that 
somebody ought to have that milk-delivery kid locked up 
before he started thinking about girls. 

So far as I know, Johnny never got any ideas about girls 
that were any funnier than anybody else’s. 

In the late sunflowered summer of nineteen-and-eighteen 
nobody played Cops and Robbers any more. Some of us had 
to be Allies and some of us had to be Huns. Those who 
were Huns had to die or run when stuck by a sunflower- 
stalk-baydfiet. Most Huns chose to die, as that was not only 
more dramatic but much braver. Some died face-down, 
some leaped as though blown— if we had a few yards of 
barbed wire I’m sure we would have had volunteers for 
impalement. 

Then the Huns rose as Allies, Brave American Boys, 
Heroic Frenchmen, and Noble English, and it was the 
turn of those who had so recently been victorious to decide 
which was better, retreat or death. 

But on Sundays there was no war. That was the day I 
escorted Ethel to John The Greel^|s at Seventy-first and 
Vernon. Ethel would order a strawl^erry sundae and I 
would order chocolate and John would *put a roll in the 
player-piano and, pumping away, no hands on the keys, 
would sing— 
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I’m floating down the old Green River 
On the good ship Rock and Rye 


or— 


If you don’t like your Uncle Sammy, 

If you don’t like the red, white, and blue— 

In the cornstalked autumn o( nineteen-and-eighteen my 
father bought me a new pair of roller skates, so I could use 
one for a new pushmobile. He helped me screw the front 
wheels on so that it would swing a corner. He bought me 
a bell for the handlebars, and then I punched holes in an 
old tomato can, hung it by a wire below the bell, and 
stuck a candle in the can. 

When my father got off the Seventy-first Street trolley 
with his lunchbox under his arm, he saw me flickering, 
he heard me ringing toward him in the dark. And I carried 
his lunchbox for him all the way home. 

I did not know, then, how much this meant to him. I 
know now. It meant more than a father’s pride in having 
a son. It meant he had a son to whom he had given a 
home. His own father had been an Indiana squatter who 
had deserted wife and sons on unclaimed land near Black 
Oak. Now he knew he was doing better for his own than 
his father had done for him. 

He had come off the farm, with a brother, to see the 
World’s Fair of 1893. They had seen Little Egypt dance, 
but neither had done any dancing since. One to the steel 
mills and one to the garages— their fun times had been few 
and now were fewer. .■> 

But before his marriage my father had gone, once or 
twice or perhaps oftener, to the Columbia Dance Hall on 
North Clark wherf^musicians, calling themselves "Mc- 
Guire’s Ice-Cream Kings," had worn white pants. And a 
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“Special Introducer” had stood by to introduce backward 
youths to up-to-date ladies who knew The Speedy Three- 
Step. 

He had also been to Heinie Kabibbler’s saloon, where 
he’d been given a slit mug of beer. When he’d lifted it to 
his mouth, the beer had spilled down the front of his shirt. 

He remembered Patrick Prendergast, a thirty-year-old 
newsboy who had handed a revolver to Sergeant McDon- 
nell of the Desplaines Street Station, one October evening 
of 1893, and explained, ‘Tve just killed the mayor.” 

He had shot Carter Harrison in the mayor’s home out 
of a fantasy that Harrison had promised to make him Cor- 
poration Counsel. For his poor judgment and accurate aim, 
Prendergast The Newsboy had been hanged. 

Both my mother and father had been scandalized by 
Bad-News Tillie, who had told a grocer that she’d like to 
do her Daddy in— and she didn’t mean her father— a couple 
of hours before Tillie’s Daddy slipped on a bar of soap 
while bathing and broke his neck. It looked like more bad 
news for Bad-News Tillie until her lawyer pointed out 
that the bar Daddy had slipped on was a different brand 
than the one Tillie had bought from the grocer. That had 
been good news for Bad-News Tillie. 

Both my parents had been to the Electrified Fountain in 
Lincoln Park and had gone together to the Bismarck 
Gardens; that once stood where the Marigold Gardens now 
stand. 

My father was a workingman in a day when the working 
hour was from 6:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. He left the house 
before daylight six days a week and returned home after 
dark six days a week, year in and year out. 

He worked for McCormick Reaper and Otis Elevator 
and Packard and The Yellow Cab Company in a time 
when there were no sick leave, no vacations, no seniority. 
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and no social security. There was nothing for him to do 
but to get a hold as a machinist and to hold on as hard as 
he could for as long as he could. 

He was a good holder, but he was unable to hold on to 
any one job because he was as unable to give orders as he 
was to take them. He was a tenacious holder; but, after 
four or five years he would hit a foreman. This would 
happen so suddenly, so blindly, that he would be as 
stunned by it as the man he had hit. There was never an 
understandable provocation. 

When he walked into the kitchen at noon with his tool 
chest under his arm, my mother knew it had happened 
again. The first time this happened I was frightened, 
because I had never seen him in the middle of a weekday. 
My mother was going to go for him now like never before, 
I felt. 

That was one time she didn’t go for him at all. 

Yet for days we lived under an oppression of which 
none but the tool chest in the kitchen spoke. On the 
morning I rose to find the tool chest and the old man gone 
to work together, life began once more. 

He was a fixer of machinery in basements and garages 
who had seen the Electrified Fountain in Lincoln Park. 

My father was a farm youth who had come to the city 
to see Little Egypt dance, and had stayed on to work. For 
many great plants that offered him twice the wages that 
others were getting for doing the same work. 

My father liked getting double wages, and would stay 
on the job loyally until some picket would take him aside 
and ask him how he v/ould like to have his head blown off 
his shoulders. 

r ^ 

My father would say that he would like to wait until 
after lunch if he wasn’t asking too much. 

He haa witnessed the fight between police and anarchists 
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on the Black Road near the McCormick works. He had 
heard Samuel Fielden speak on the lakefront. Yet his most 
vivid memory was of Honeythroat Regan singing If He 
Can Fight Like He Can Love/Goodby Germany. 

My father avoided being killed in situations simmering 
with violence only because he didn’t know anything was 
cooking. 

That autumn my mother took me to see my grand- 
mother and grandfather. We walked together below the 
Lake Street El, and a grandfatherly light fell through the 
Lake Street ties, all the way to The Westside House. 

The Westside House was where my grandfather sat 
sealing cigars of his own making with a lick of his tongue. 
The red band with which he bound each cigar said each 
was a Father & Son Cigar. 

And the old man had promised that, one day, he would 
tell me a secret he had never told any of his other grand- 
children. 

Neither of us knew that it was his last autumn. 

And the secret that I was never to tell was that he him- 
self, personally, my own grandfather, had thought up the 
name of the Father & Son Cigar! That he was therefore 
the inventor of the Father & Son Cigarl And that he had 
applied for a patent on the name: Father if Son Cigar. 

And that it was a good cigar. 

I was proud to have the man who had invented the 
Father 8: Son Cigar for a grandfather. 

Then he made the wooden half-figure of a clown on his 
worktable blow real smoke at me, and we went upstairs to 
dinner. 

Behind my grandfather’s Westside l4ouse stood the 
Sommerhaus, a little old-world cottage with blinds. 

It was always summer in the Sommerhaus. 
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The old man sat at dinner with his wife at his right 
hand and all his married daughters, and all his married 
sons, and his grandchildren running in and out of The 
Westside House. He was proud of being a Civil War vet- 
eran and that all his grandchildren had been bom in The 
States. But I was the only one in that whole tribe for whom 
he made a wooden clown that blew real smoke. 

I was the only one the old man ever told who thought 
up the name of the Father & Son Cigar. 

And it was a good cigar. 

After dinner Uncle Bill sat at the player piano and 
played The Faded Qoat of Blue and Aunt Toby sang the 
words. Aunt Toby didn’t look exactly faint and hungry 
the way it said in the song— 

He sank faint and hungry 
Among the vanquished brave, 

And they laid him sad and lonely 
In a grave unknown. 

0 no more the bugle 
Calls the lonely one. 

Rest, noble spirit 

In thy grave unknown— 

but I figured it must be because she’d just had dinner. 

Then in no time at all it was time to go home, and I 
walked back with my mother below the Lake Street El, 
listening to her humming cheerfully— 

Take me out for a joy ride 
A girl-ride, a boy-ride, 

Tm^reckless as I can be, 

1 don’t care what becomes of me— 

it had been a good day. 
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And a grandfatherly light like yellow cigar smoke drifted 
down between the Lake Street ties 

All the way home. 

That Halloween Ethel and I put on false-faces and went 
up and down Seventy-first Street chalking windows of 
laundry, undertaker, delicatessen and butcher shop. Dotty 
as ever, Ethel chalked a cross on John The Greek’s, and I 
wrote below the cross— -Everything inside is a penny! and 
we ran off screaming. On my way home from the Park 
Manor School the next noon, all the store windows had 
been washed clean except John The Greek’s. 

John’s window stayed chalked. On Sunday morning 
police broke the lock and found John hanging by his belt 
above his candy tins. 

Now I knew what I had sensed in that rage behind the 
evening cross: there was a fury padfooting the world. 

“Gawd called him home,” Ethel explained contentedly. 

I began to skip cracks in the sidewalk. I skipped the 
cracks with particular care when passing The Hanged 
Man’s Place. Frost froze the cracks over and The Hanged 
Man’s windows went white. 

I rubbed off the frost with my mitten and peered in: 
Dust and cold had laid their gray hands across Green River 
and Coca-Cola. The great jar of fresh strawberry syrup 
had fermented, then split the bowl and bubbled over the 
counter: it hung in a long frozen drip, like a string of raw 
meat. 

The magic of strawberry had been hung. The magic of 
its smell and the magic of its color. 

Hanged. 

In a freezing dust. 

That night I said the German prayer my mother had 
taught me out of her own childhood: 
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Ich bin klein 
Mein Herz ist rein 
Kinder dehrfen reinvonen 
Bios Gott und der angels allein— 

Yet somewhere between St. Valentine's Day and The 
Place Where Ice Cream Came True I had realized that 
where God's colors raged behind a lifted cross was no 
business of mine. His colors were for people who lived 
upstairs. Not for people who lived down. 
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IF YOU GOT THE BREAD YOU WALK 


"The people of these parts address each other as Mulai 
(Lord) and Sayyid (Sir), and use the expressions 'Your 
Servant’ and ‘Your Excellency.’ When one meets another, 
instead of giving the ordinary greeting he says respectfully, 
‘Here is your slave,’ or ‘Here is your servant at your serv- 
ice.’ They make presents of honorifics to each other. 
Gravity with them is a fabulous affair. 

‘‘Their style of salutation is either a deep bow or prostra- 
tion, and you will see their necks in play, lifting and lower- 
ing, stretching and contracting. Sometimes they will go on 
like this for a long time, one going down as the other rises, 
their turbans tumbling between thenf^. This style of greet- 
ing, inclining as in prayer, we have observed in female 
slaves, or when handmaids make some request. 

"They apply themselves with assiduity to things that 
proud souls disdain. What odd people! The tail is equal 
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to the head with them. Glory to God who created men of 
all kinds. He has no partner. There is no God but He.” 

—Notes on the condition of the city of 
Damascus from the tenth of August to the 
eighth of September in the year 1184, 
from the chronicle of the Spanish Moor 
Abu 'I-Husayn Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
ibn Jubayr. 

Chicago is fond of the image of itself as a row-de-dow 
young peasant with a healthy stink going straight to his 
pigsticking after brawling on bar whisky all night— Hoi 
Hoi Hot— hog butcher to the world and all of that— but ac- 
tually Row-De-Dow pulled off his sweatshirt and sat down 
to a glass-topped desk about the time we got electricity in 
City Hall. 

It used to be a ball-every-night town, but now it’s a 
Friday-and-Saturday-night town, and not much doing on 
Fridays. Time was when you couldn’t walk down West 
Division without seeing five people being bounced for 
creating a disturbance in a bar, but now it’s a rarity if a 
customer raises his voice to a bartender. It’s nice, of 
course, that we’re so much nicer than we used to be— but 
are we? Isn’t it even nicer to punch somebody in the nose 
instead of merely smiling politely and finding out where 
he works so he’ll never know who had him fired? The good 
thing about arguing with a hog butcher is that you know 
where you’re at. Nobody knows what a businessman is 
thinking. 

There are no paii^ed women waiting under gas lamps 
here any more. Chicago is a middleman in business-blues 
who has one daiquiri before dinner and the filet better be 
just as he ordered it or somebody is going to catch hell. In 
his gardened and glass-walled nest high above the lig^t- 
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filled boulevard, the hog butcher’s grandson can feel he has 
done pretty well for himself. And he has. 

Other than being asphyxiated, struck mute, deaf, and 
staring blind by boredom, he has life by the tail. 

“We have a feeling which has persisted for some time,” 
a Chicago Sun-Times hand tries to place a persistent feel- 
ing, “that squalor is going out of fashion in Chicago. 
Perhaps it’s been largely due to our mayor’s efforts in 
brightening up and tidying our streets, the popularity of 
cheering colors and the Schenley advertising display of 
modern masterpieces in the subway concourse— a step in 
dispelling the sordid gloom of our subway d^cor that adds 
a touch of brightness to the day for the weary homeward 
bound.” 

That all depends upon which way you’re boimd home, 
Mr. Homeward. Chicago’s streets were never so lawless and 
corruption never so common. Whenever is someone going 
to come along who’ll say right out, "We like it this way?” 

And yet what complacency a ribbon salesman can 
achieve when you give him a posture chair on which to put 
his behind downl The smugness begins coming out of his 
ears— if he can just keep it up he’ll be a Daily News 
columnist advocating a return to old-fashioned spanking as 
a cure-all for juvenile delinquency. 

Offer him a chunk of a Cicero whorehouse and he’ll snap 
it up like a bass snapping a fly, and bank the bills in his 
wall safe without feeling a riffle in his morality. 

Dying cries of outraged innocence, with which our local 
press was lately ringing, commonly follow disclosure that 
cops have been stripping stores of electric appliances 
again. They are in reality simply cries of middlemen pro- 
testing a retail operation being conducted wholesale. It 
isn’t the thefts, but the audacity of officers in raising theii 
percentage from 50 percent to a 100 at the cost of middle- 
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men who have invested in trucks and crowbars which 
incense us. 

Using their own vehicles, supplying their own labor and 
their own crowbars, the police were guilty on two counts— 
first, of jobbing professional movers of electric appliances 
who have served district stations faithfully, and second, of 
getting caught. When this occurs a shudder goes through 
the middle of Chicago’s middle class. 

During the following confusion as to who was the least 
crooked, crooks or cops (the cops offering the impregnable 
defense that the crooks had gotten as much as they had), 
an officer of the Patrolmen’s Union was entrapped, by 
fellow officers, taking a bribe on the South Side. The union 
immediately went to bat for him, pleading the illegality of 
entrapment. Which it is and so he was. 

But why does no one mention the use of entrapment by 
police when the entrapped party is a penniless whore 
trying to make her rent at the same time that an officer 
needs to meet his monthly quota of arrests? 

Yet one can scarcely find the police culpable of entrap- 
ment when they see it practiced by the columnist crusading 
against B-girls. If it’s a criminal offense for an officer to 
entrap a suspect, why not a criminal offense for a colum- 
nist? 

And how can one decry police for being primitive while 
a columnist can come to his desk on the hawks for impaling 
somebody? Providing, of course, that she can’t hit back. 

The crusades conducted by Chicago columnists in the 
past two years against children born out of wedlock, B-girls, 
panhandlers, drag-car racers, and drug addicts probably 
broke every local record for unadulterated cowardice. In 
which a high staifdard among columnists had already been 
set by that patriot, who, caught selling cars on the black 
market in Detroit, volunteered for army service without 
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mentioning what war. Presumably he wanted to fight the 
Blackhawks. 

If our cops have gotten a bad name for bribe taking, 
columnists who take payola preserve an air of innocence. 

Our corruption doesn’t rise from stews below, but de- 
scends like a pall from air<onditioned offices above. Not 
with the girl waiting in the dim-lit cocktail lounge with a 
false-bottomed glass before her; but with the newspaper 
owner whose one reality is his circulation department. 

Our corruption begins with the assumption that a news- 
paper owner, being a private enterpriser, has as much right 
to decide what will increase circulation as a delicatessen 
owner has to decide whether he will push pastrami or 
liverwurst. 

When a member of an American medical commission in 
Mexico, who was earning six hundred a month and ex- 
penses. was asked, “How long will the epidemic last?” he 
answered, “As long as we can keep it going— maybe it will 
break out in South America.” 

Pointing the finger of accusation at a crooked police 
department or calling in a convenient spectre called “The 
Syndicate” is simply no good. If the hand that holds the 
poison pen is what you’re looking for, take a peek at your 
Tribune cartoons. 

To believe that a newspaper’s sole purpose is to reach as 
many readers as possible leads to the replacing of vital news 
by a mindless stackpiling of the names of “celebs.” The 
Tribune circumvents this problem by rewriting news to 
fit the views of the late Colonel McCormick, a man of such 
severe limitations that he once orderfd a star cut out of the 
American flag in the Tribune lobby fby way of reading 
Rhode Island out of the Union for not voting his way. 

This point, at which pettiness verges on the idiotic, is 
also practiced by our courts. As was recently demonstrated 
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by a judge of the Criminal Court who quashed an indict- 
ment, against detectives accused of thefts, because a semi- 
colon was used where a common was more appropriate. It 
is not yet certain whether the judge was even correct 
grammatically. 

The man who had obtained the indictment was a pro- 
fessional burglar, a stripling named Richard Morrison. 
When instructed by another judge that he was free to leave 
the courtroom, the youth held tight to the safety of the 
witness chair: he had been semicoloned into being a mov- 
ing target, and he knew it. 

“The way I feel now,” he confessed to reporters, “is that 
if what I did doesn^t help, this city will never be cleaned 
up. Everything blew up in my face, as usual. No, I wouldn’t 
do it again. Here I’ve spent seventeen months in custody, 
and that’s time that won’t be counted if I’m ever sentenced. 
And when I get out I’ll be looking over my shoulder the 
rest of my life, even if I can go straight as I want to do. 
There are always going to be people who will want to look 
me up.” 

They will, son. They will. When you wind up in an 
alley with the cats looking at you, it will be one more step 
in dispelling the sordid gloom of our subway d^cor. 

To add a touch of brightness to the day for the weary 
homeward bound. 

“police strategists huddle on rash 

OF GANG SLAYINGS 

“Police strategists^ Thursday huddled behind closed 
doors, pondering^^nays to deal with the recent rash of Gang- 
land-style killings. Its participants conceded that liaison be- 
tween unit detectives and the Organized Crime Division 
left something to be desired and may have hampered 
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investigation of Gangland-style murders. It was suggested 
that officers of both groups might have information which 
furnished investigative leads but which was not exchanged 
because of a breakdown in communication. Participants 
agreed that some officers, hoping to make a score, had 
withheld information from fellow investigators. The pass- 
ing around of stool pig(:ons from policeman to policeman 
was suggested.” * 

In what other city can I become a rotating fink? 

And should not a hnk, having been rotating faithfully 
for twenty years, be eligible for a fink’s pension? Hasn’t he 
done as much as anyone else to brighten our subway d^cor? 

Thus, as above a widening universe, nuclear death draws 
nearer, I pick up the Chicago Daily News and find the 
front page divided by a reprint of Horatio Alger’s Luke 
Walton, an exposure of the American League by an ex- 
manager, and a recipe for drawn butter. 

Not to be surpassed in public service, the Evening 
American offers a new crusade by Chicago’s most heavily 
decorated fink; one whose honors are all self-awarded. 
While keeping an eagle eye on the broken brutes of Skid 
Row’s broken walks, he also finds time to expose mothers 
of illegitimate children found in movie houses while re- 
ceiving state aid. This Malthusian revisionist’s cry is, 
“They’re multiplying like guinea pigs out there!” Imply- 
ing that his kind of people have hit upon a method of 
reproducing themselves different from that of guinea pigs. 

This is a nasty reversal of the morality of earlier Chicago 
newspapermen, such as Lloyd Lewis and Finley Peter 
Dunne, who felt that the job was to gjt the judge down out 
of the dock to get a look at his hands'.’ iThe job today, as 
Ross, Mabley, Malloy, and Smith see it, is to see what his 
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honor’s fee is for the privilege of sitting beside him. 
They’re multiplying like guinea pigs out there. 

“But do you know it is impossible.’’ Dostoevsky in- 
quired, “to charge man with sin, to burden him with debts 
and turning the other cheek, when society is oiganized so 
meanly that he cannot help but perpetrate villainies— when 
economically he is brought to villainy and that it is silly 
and cruel to demand of him that which he is impotent to 
perform?’’ 

Our contemporary columnists here are more demanding 
than Dostoevsky. Not enough people, as they see it, are 
turning the other cheek. “If you’re not guilty of something 
what do you think we’re doing here questioning you?’’ is 
their assumption. “Don’t think you can scare %is by bleed- 
ing. If you’re not guilty of something you must be innocent 
of something, and that’s far worse.’’ Trying to understand 
one’s society by reading pietists like Malloy and Mabley is 
like trying to get perspective through the eyes of guards in 
a maximum-security penitentiary. 

Since clocks first ticked, the captains and the kings have 
been demanding that writers uphold their authority; and, 
since the first tick, writers have been trying to bring that 
authority down. Yet today in Chicago it is the writers who 
most praise the captains and the kings— and Chicago runs 
from coast to coast. 

Thus Europe's century-old fear of the American busi- 
nessman, that he would level Western Europe’s ancestral 
culture, takes this surprising turn: that the American 
businessman is not quite so busy at leveling as is the 
American writer. 

The artist’s usefulness has always been to stand in an 
ironic affiliation to his society, and every society needs him 
standing so. Though it gags, disdains, and dishonors him, 
it needs him to know truth from falsehood. The business- 
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man is of no use whatsoever in this: his truth is always 
false. 

Poets, philosophers, scientists, men of the cloth and court- 
jesters are the people upon whom any society must depend 
for its survival. For these, if true to themselves, lend the 
perspective that the business and military mind, in its 
eagerness for profit and. victory, loses. 

Yet here we have no such poet to teach us. Our leading 
philosopher has no larger claim to distinction, by packag- 
ing and distributing other men’s ideas, than if he were 
packaging Ma’s Home-Made Noodles. 

John Justfn Smith and the Reverend Father Dussman 
are representative, respectively, of the press and the right- 
wing cleigy. The former informs us, for example, that a 
cartoonist showing an American climbing into* a bomb 
shelter shaped like a coffin, must be sick. Yet, if a fallout 
shelter is anything else but a coffin, that wasn’t a firestorm 
that hit Hiroshima. It was a brush fire started by a careless 
motorist. Fortunately, nobody got hurt. 

Smith feels people to whom nothing is sacred are sick. 
But as everything is sacred to Smith, I think Smith is far 
sicker. A cartoonist showing an American spaceman mak- 
ing a pass at another spaceman’s wife while hubby is in 
orbit seems to me no more than an extension of an old hu- 
man custom— one also indulged in by columnists when an- 
other columnist is in orbit— yet here comes John Justin 
demanding a stop to satirizing of the Air Force. This eye- 
rolling ass has picked up a conviction that fallout shelters, 
spacemen, and a camie-talking revivalist named Graham 
are beyond criticism. 

This dour demand to stop spoofing, *in a country that 
never needed spoofing more, is companioned by the urge 
to punish. What the Chicago press wants, basically, is a 
world where everyone has been printed and mugged. “If 
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you aren’t planning to steal for a living, why not let us have 
your prints just in the event you change your mind?” 
bespeaks the world of Ross, Mabley, Malloy, and Smith. 

It isn’t that these people believe in anything, one way or 
another. Whichever way the wind blows is the way they'll 
blow. Whoever is running things is right—a complete shift 
in the American dream. The fink, once disdained, becomes 
a heroic figure. 

Nor are men of conscience lacking only in the press. 
Here is the Reverend Father Dussman addressing us: 

“Should we forewarn Russia of its doom? We have no 
moral obligation to do so, since they may get the jump on 
us, if what they boast they have is true. Now you might 
say. What about all the lives of the innocent people of 
Russia, non-card-carrying citizens who may be as disgusted 
with their warmongering as we are? If our intelligence is 
as good as it should be in these perilous times, we should 
know the location of every last launching pad in Russia 
and its satellite countries. Those are areas that should be 
bombed without further ado, and without forewarning 
under the circumstances. You might say that would mean 
the demise of some Americans, as the Russians would 
retaliate from submarines and the like. That is a calculated 
risk. Far better that a few of us pass into God’s Eternal 
City a bit prematurely than that half or more of the human 
race perish a few years hence.” 

Now, some people are going to say that if it’s so much 
better to pass a bit prematurely into God’s Eternal City, 
what is keeping the Reverend Father back? Just natural 
courtesy. I’m sure-^it wouldn’t look right for a man to be 
elbowing ahead of people who deserve to go as much as 
himself. 


Interview by Joseph Haas in the Chicago Daily News. 
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One thing strikes me curiously: I recently heard the 
Reverend Father’s thought expressed by a man in a Divi- 
sion Street bar, and the owner of the place threw him out. 
“I’ve heard enough, you poisonous nut,” the owner told 
this fellow, and threw him out. 

I feel we should give a man wearing a cassock the bene- 
fit of the doubt: he may be poisonous without being a nut. 

“I am standing on the threshold of a literary career,” a 
girl writes me. “What is my next move?” 

Your next move is take one step back, honey, turn 
slowly and run like hell. That isn’t a threshold you’re 
standing on. It’s a precipice. And what you’re standing 
above isn’t Literature. 

It’s a termitary. 

A certain man was once standing at the head of a long 
line of men and women, like the line that forms in front 
of a bleacher box office the first morning of a world series. 
Only, these people already had their tickets, and their 
tickets were stones. Each held one stone. 

But the man at the head held a housebrick in either 
hand. He was loaded. 

A little Jew from out of town happened to be passing 
and wanted to know what was going on. 

“We’re stoning a broad today,” First-In-Line informed 
him, “Get to the end of the line.” 

“How come you have two tickets while the other sports 
have only one?” the little Jew inquired, being strong for 
fair play. 

“Because I am a columnist, and society therefore owes 
me twice as much of everything,” First.-Every-Time ex- 
plained. 

“How is it that a columnist such as yourself has so much 
coming?” 
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“Because I take people's minds off their troubles. I show 
them it's good to be alive. Who do you think dreamed up 
the idea of a local stoning anyhow?" 

“It's not a coincidence that you're at the head of the 
line," the Jew suddenly made up his mind. “Wait for me 
here." 

He went into a lumber yard across the street and re- 
turned carrying two two-by-fours nailed crosswise. 

“Are you still the Head Of The Line?" he inquired, 
keeping his invention behind his back out of modesty. 

“Nobody has got ahead of me yet and nobody's getting 
ahead of me today," the columnist let the Jew know. “I'm 
from Rome and I'm getting mine." 

“I'm from East Jesus, Kansas," the Jew informed him, 
“and you are getting yours"— whereupon he brought his 
two two-by-fours nailed crosswise dead center on the col- 
umnist's skull with surprising power. 

First-In-Line-Every-Time zonked out for the first time. 
He lay stone cold in the middle of the street. 

Still, he was still first in line. 

He was holding a housebrick in either hand. Yet he 
wouldn't be laying brick for some time. 

Nobody, it looked like, was going to get to do any brick- 
laying for some time. 

“No rainchecks," the Jew announced to those still 
standing hopefully in line. 

So some dropped their stones and turned for home 
without rainchecks. Others turned for home still holding 
their stones but threw them at birds on the way. Only one 
woman held on to ^ers and didn't turn for home. She 
came up to the jfw and asked him to sign it. 

“What for?" the Jew wanted to know. 

“Because I didn’t come to town to rock anybody in the 
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first place,” the woman explained. “I just came because 
I’m dying to have a celebrity’s autograph.” 

“In that event,” the Jew assured her, “you can give me 
yours. You’re the only celebrity around here.” 

So the woman signed the stone and handed it to the 
Jew, pleased no end to find how easy it had been to be- 
come a celebrity. Then the Jew threw the stone away and 
told her to go home and sign no more. 

“I won’t go home without somebody’s autograph,” the 
disappointed woman insisted, producing a scroll she had 
picked up on the Dead Sea. So the Jew signed his name by 
drawing a large X on the back of the scroll, and the 
woman went home, to find nobody there had noticed that 
she had left. 

But the Jew had observed that those who had dropped 
their stones when informed that there was to be no stoning, 
and those who had used them only to aim at birds, had 
thrown them or dropped them in the manner of persons 
who had never wanted to rock anybody else in the first 
place. 

That evening the Govemer of the province called in 
his Chief Scorekeeper. 

“How did the stoning go today. Chief Scorekeeper?” 
he asked. 

“Called off,” The C.S. had to break the bad news, “a 
Jew from East Jesus broke it up with two two-by-fours 
nailed crosswise.” 

The Governor stroked his beard, studying the Chief 
Scorekeeper. 

“Keep an eye on that fellow,” he (jecided at last. “If the 
sonofabitch ever learns to write, he’ll be dangerous.” 
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IF I can’t sell rr i’ll keep seitin’ on it; 
1 JEST won’t give it AWAY (old SOtlg) 


Old Chicago, that seesaw town, when one end of its teeter- 
tawter goes up its other end goes down. 

The White Sox once stayed thirty-odd games out of first 
place (some were very odd), so long that someone started 
calling Shields Avenue Seventh Place. South Side fans, in 
our seasons of sorrow, had to sift the ashes of defeat to find 
victories. Ted Lyons was our consolation because he led 
both leagues in handling pitchers’ chances. Luke Appling 
had broken all existing records for consecutive games played 
by a shortstop— and he was on our side I Di Maggio had 
hit consecutively for over fifty straight games— and he was 
on their side! 

Trampled by the ifankees, we pointed out that it had 
taken them eleven innings to whip us. To lose by only 
one run was a good day in those years. 

One season a pitcher called Bullfrog Bill Dietrich won 
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seven games while losing only thirteen. The next season 
he won four while losing only six— it became plain that if 
he had been allowed to pitch twice as often he would have 
won eight while losing only twelve. Such improvement 
encouraged Dietrich to hold out for an increase in salary 
—and he got it. 

He got it and he earned it. On June i, 1937, he shut out 
the St. Louis Browns, 8-0, thus keeping the White Sox in 
seventh place and the Browns in eighth. Bullfrog Bill 
Dietrich had pitched the most useless no-hitter in history! 
He was on our side! 

These were the years of hitless wonders who couldn't 
field, either. Our heroes were Banana-Nose Bonura, who 
never lost a ball in the sun because his nose would get in 
the way instead; of Moe Berg, the only backstop in the 
majors with a Ph.D.; and of Great-Man Shires, whose big- 
gest asset was a right hook to the jaw. Nobody called them 
the Go-Sox then because every time they started to go, 
they went. 

Yet if we lacked first-division athletes through the 
twenties and thirties, we were still the city that made the 
big music, wrote the big books, and brought up the un- 
beatable fighters. It became the place where the song was 
first felt, in a South Side cave or West Side honkytonk, 
that would be cut into a million recordings after the singer 
was dead. It was the city where the play, lived out by men 
and women unknowingly behind shadowed doors, would 
later become box office in Hollywood and New York. It 
was the city that made the singers who never made New 
York; the place where the fighters came up who never got 
to Madison Square. 

New York is the place of casual acquaintances who be- 
come your Great-and-Good-Friends in Time. It is the 
glasswalled place where the junior editor whose editor- 
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ship began in the howling chair of infancy evolves to the 
high-chair of senior editorship— still behind glass doors. It 
is where the real thing is turned to the unreal thing yet 
everyone gets his cut: the place of sharp lawyers, quick 
g;irls, and agile cats; where culture is conducted by Great- 
and-Good-Friends. 

Chicago is the place that Louis Armstrong and Lil 
Green came to from New Orleans a few years before 
Banana-Nose Bonura came from there too. 

Up from New Orleans, up from Springfield, up from 
Galesburg and Terre Haute, downriver singers and trum- 
pet players, fighters who carried their own shoes, and poets 
without fellowships— Vachel Lindsay and Bessie Smith, 
King Oliver and Tony Zale, Dreiser and Anderson and 
Carl Sandburg— each had his go-go day. 

Then each went. 

Down into the lamplit yesterday, into the go-gone dark, 
the best who came up swiftly with the least who came up 
slow. 

Who changed the city of ceaseless change. 

That stays changeless for keeps. 

Old seesaw Chicago town where you start going up, 
then feel yourself going down. 

No city ever owed its poets more. No poet could owe 
any city less. A city that will honor the South Side cop 
because he killed more people in one year than all the rest 
of tlie officers of his district combined, yet has not yet un- 
derstood the simple truth told by a poet during the South 
Side race riots: “The slums take their revenge." 

Chicago today is a massive brute that, like that dog 
devised by the RdSsians, has two heads. The head of a 
feisty poodle is yapping out of the neck of an inarticu- 
late, bearlike dog— and the poodle does the talking for 
both heads. Chicago’s press never ceases yapping. Yet the 
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city itself is no yapper. Its heart is that of the dark slow 
brute below; for the city has a somber heart. 

Pay no heed to the upper pup: its yip has no meaning, 
its bark has no bite. 

For in times of our deepest corruption, we have heard 
the city’s dark conscience cry out. 

Culturally, our southernmost outpost (bounded on the 
north by Comiskey Park), is presently supervised by a 
passionless pedagog named Adler; while the spiritual life 
of the North Side is guarded by a cheerful Shakespearean 
buff named Bradley. The West Side has to fend for itself. 

Chicago is justly proud of both these philosophers, since 
both are readily distinguishable from sixteen-fingered 
pickpockets. Although Doc A. has the most degrees. Doc 
B. is nearer to God. He got in on the ground floor by learn- 
ing the customers’ first names some time ago. 

Doc B. possesses a leonine head adjustable to any micro- 
phone five and a half feet off a platform. He so combines 
the figure and self-assurance of Stephen A. Douglas with 
a jolly St. Nick’s air that he doesn’t lend the impression 
of being fat so much as of having been constructed along 
these lines deliberately. He is an orator of the William 
Jennings Bryan school whose resonance gets him ashore 
when his logic breaks up in the shallows. He prefers the 
personal popularity of a flesh-and-blood flock to the 
ghostly multitudes available to TV prophets. He is a 
Christian businessman and a businessman’s Christian 
speaking for a Kiwanis-Club Christ that lost its nerve be- 
fore World War I. 

Doc A., on the other hand, is the fellow for a fast turn- 
over, a saintly distributor and a distributor’s saint. Every 
time a new saint appears on his sightline he leaps like a 
jackrabbit goosed by a porcupine. Perpetually seeking to 
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get closer to God, he once made a panicky dash from 
Minyan to Mass without getting appreciably nearer. Eye- 
witnesses to' this remarkable event say they never saw any- 
thing like it until Sherman Lollar was caught flatfooted 
in the 1959 series. If you want to blame St. Thomas (who 
was coaching Doc A. at the time), bear in mind that it was 
Tony Cuccinello who waved Lollar home. Both Tony 
and St. Thomas should have known they were working 
with heavy men. 

I don’t know what Cuccinello’s excuse was, but Doc A. 
explained himself in a radio interview— “I now know so 
much about everything that I can no longer express my- 
self simply." 

In short. Doc A. has not only forgotten how to slide: he 
has forgotten how to move. 

Yet one must give the philosopher his due. Dr. Adler, 
it has to be conceded, has broadened American thought. 
His application of the principle of All-The-Chicken-You- 
Can-Eat to All-The-Ideas-You-Can-Repeat for a flat $1.50 
has not only broadened thought, but has led to better 
packaging of drumsticks from coast to coast. 

Safaris leave Doc’s Institute for Philosophical Research 
just before dawn, to trek waterless wastes through burning 
noons and return, having found no oasis, but bearing a 
hard-won wisdom. That might have been obtained with- 
out all that trekking at Ann Landers’ less pretentious 
bazaar in the same newspaper. For the ambiguities the 
Doc peddles there is no need to go out of the house. 

"Women have traditionally let men dominate them,” 
Mrs. H. De Pree addresses Doc’s Institute, "but today she 
has advanced to tbe position of equality. Would the great 
thinkers of the past have welcomed this change, or would 
they have insisted that the little woman stay home?" Ann 
Landers here might have pointed out that no little woman 
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to date has ever stayed home because a great thinker has 
insisted on it. But for ambiguity, Mrs. De Free came to 
the right place. 

"While St. Paul enjoins women to be submissive,” Doc 
replies, “Don Quixote felt that she should be treated as a 
relic to be adored but not touched”— an answer reminis- 
cent of Ring Lardner’s report of a rookie shortstop that 
"although he doesn't move well to his right he can’t hit 
a lick.” 

"We are about to become parents,” Mr. and Mrs. M. A. 
Ossey announce as if resolved not to be taken by surprise; 
"naturally, wft are concerned with the development of our 
expected child’s character. We are curious to learn what 
virtues should be instilled in our offspring.” 

"Understanding, knowledge and wisdom are the basic 
intellectual virtues,” Doc assures Mr. and Mrs. Ossey, and 
the baby is ready to be born. 

The hard necessity of bringing the judge on the bench 
down into the dock has been the peculiar responsibility of 
the writer in all ages of man. In Chicago, in our own curi- 
ous span, we have seesawed between blind assault and 
blind counterassault, hanging men in one decade for be- 
liefs which, in another, we honor others. 

And that there has hardly been an American writer of 
stature who has not come up through the Chicago Palati- 
nate, was an observation which, when somebody first made 
it, was still true. God help the poor joker who comes up 
through the Chicago Palatinate today. Between TV po- 
seurs, key-club operators, and retarded Kilgallens in 
charge of columns, any writer whose thought is simply to 
report the sounds and sights of the cit^ is unlikely to 
create interest. It isn’t a matter of whether he has anything 
to say as it is whether he can give a performance. Anyone 
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who doesn’t own a key with a bunny on it must be Some- 
Kind-Of-Nut. 

And let the word get around here that some kind of nut 
has been taking films of the ordinary streets of day, rather 
than of the interiors of salons not one Chicagoan in ten 
thousand has ever seen, and some fantasist from Balaban & 
Katz will put it down sight unseen— “Art? Nuts/' Someone 
else who admittedly hasn’t seen the film will write an edi- 
torial protesting that “it presents an imbalanced picture,” 
and the mayor, who hasn’t seen it either, will then ban it 
because it would not serve public interest in a city of 
pleasures so chaste as those of Chicago. 

“What do you want? A bloody travelogue?” one of 
Europe’s top film-makers asked when informed that the 
documentary he had made of Chicago could not be shown 
because art is nuts. 

But that, of course, is precisely what is wanted. Because 
that’s how things are in the sodden old Palatinate, men. 
That’s what it’s really like in Chicago. 

There are a number of answers to the old query about 
why writers so often take a one-way flight from Midway 
or O’Hare and never come back here. One answer be- 
comes self-evident to anyone who has witnessed a henyard 
full of hipless biddies entitling themselves “Friends of 
Literature” in the act of honoring Shakespeare and Lin- 
coln. It looks more like they had Frank Harris in mind 
but I’m sure they don’t eat that way at home. Another 
reason is that the medieval nonentities of City Hall who 
have outlawed the work of Rossellini, Sartre, and Denis 
Mitchell here don’t care for the local talent either. Any 
bookkeeper speakii^ in the name of Balaban & Katz For- 
ever can make it-<^in enough that the town isn’t all it’s 
cracked up to be Town and Country. 

San Francisco is more daring. It has listeners wanting to 
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hear somebody saying something not said before. Who 
will be better than anybody up till now. 

Yet Chicago is the same city where a literature bred by 
hard times on the river, hard times on the range, and hard 
times in town became a world literature. 

It’s the same town that once carried a literature eman- 
ating from large feelings to all men in all tongues. 

It was here that those arrangements more convenient to 
owners of property than to the propertyless were most per- 
sistently contested by the American conscience. 

Chicago has progressed, culturally, from being The 
Second City to being The Secondhand City. The vital cog 
in our culture now is not the artist, but the middleman 
whose commercial status lends art the aura of status when 
he acquires a collection of originals. The word "culture” 
now means nothing more here than “approved.” It isn’t 
what is exhibited so much that matters as where: that be- 
ing where one meets the people who matter. 

Of concern for the city’s night colors, its special sounds 
like those of no other city, for the ceaseless drama of its 
lives lived out behind blind doors; for the special lan- 
guage of Chicagoese as spoken in its Saturday night dance 
halls or in its shops and bars, these have no approval. Yet 
it is of these that the warp and woof of true poetry is 
woven. 

Chicago is an El-rider without remembrance. 

As one Colonel Riley, speaking for the mayor, put it 
when a BBC documentary on the city was banned, “Peo- 
ple in Chicago don’t know about these things, so why 
bother them?” 

Thus the Chicago of the 1940’s V forgotten and un- 
recorded and that of the fifties is gone fbr keeps. A thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of film and sound equipment could 
salvage a remembrance of the city of the sixties beyond 
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a view of the Prudential Building. The colonel is right— 
we don’t want to bother. We don’t even care enough for 
the city to want remembrance of it. So why stick around 
just for a kick in the Palatinate? 

You don’t' have to leave Chicago just to be gone. 

If America’s Richard Morrisons have gained the con- 
cern of her novelists, so have her novelists gained stature 
by concern for America’s losers. 

The search for the great white whale by the foredoomed 
hero Ahab across dangerous seas was extended across the 
deeps of the American conscience by Dreiser’s equally 
foredoomed youth, Clyde Griffiths, pursuing Success. 

Emerging into a ripjaw-and-tearclaw civilization dis- 
guised by signs reading “If-You-Can’t-Stop-Smile-As-You- 
Pass-By,” he tried smiling his defenselessness away by 
assuring his superiors, “Yes, sir, I will do just as you say, 
sir. Yes, sir, I understand, sir,’’ until he had smiled his way 
into a courtroom on trial for his life, listening to a prose- 
cuting attorney describe one Clyde Griffiths— 

“Seduction! Seduction! The secret and intended and 
immoral and illegal and socially unwarranted use of her 
body outside the regenerative and ennobling pale of 
matrimony! That was his purpose, gentlemen!” 

It was then too late for the youth to learn that the 
images along the chamber of mirages were false. That the 
signs saying “Smile-Darn-You-Smile” camouflaged a strug- 
gle for survival as ferocious as that between bulldogs in a 
bulldog pit. 

Yes, sir, I undersnihd, sir; I will do just as you say, sir. 

“I didn’t know ^ was alive until I killed,” another youth 
who walked through mirages explains himself in the final 
chapter of Wright’s Native Son. But Bigger Thomas was 
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one who smashed mirrors rather than accept his own re- 
flection in them. 

Yet each, although pictured by the prosecution as men 
who had sought victims, were themselves society’s victims. 
Dreiser’s method of challenging the legal apparatus and 
Wright’s method were different, but the purpose of 
both was to demand that those economically empow- 
ered disprove their complicity in the crimes for which 
Clyde Griffiths and Bigger Thomas stood accused. Both 
writers made literature by demanding that the prosecuting 
attorney show his hands. 

The outcast Ahab’s pursuit of the great white whale was 
followed by other strange innocents more alive in their 
fictional lives than were the men and women who were 
reading about them: heroes and heroines, each fore- 
doomed. 

For these were not innocents in the sense of being un- 
touched by the world but rather of having been caught 
by it. There is no accomplishment in being innocent of 
rain when one has lived in a windowless room. The only 
true innocent is one who has withstood the test cf evil. 
Which is why the protected woman is never so innocent 
as your real true eleven-times-through-the-mill-and-one- 
more-time-around whore who has seen every breed and 
color of male with his pants flung over the bedpost. 

These were the heroes and heroines the best of Amer- 
ican writers sought, and the search led from New York’s 
Bowery down Main Street to the edge of Winesburg, 
where the town’s last gas lamp made the last wagon road 
look haggard. And in town or out, on cither hand, both 
sides of the highway, past backlanV farm and railroad 
yards, faces of men and women living cVtthout alternatives 
stood revealed. 

A search past country ball parks under a moon that said 
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Repose. Repose. To where the 3:00 a.m. arc lamps of 
Chicago start, down streets that Sister Carrie knew. Every- 
where men and women, awake or sleeping, trapped with 
no repose. 

The city of no repose that Dreiser found; that Richard 
Wright reached and Sandburg celebrated. 

Today its arc lamps light a city whose back streets are 
more dangerous than a backtrack of the Kalahari Desert. 
Where every 3:00 a.m. corner looks hired. 

Where a street<oriier nineteen-year-old once replied to 
a judge who had just handed down a verdict of death in 
the electric chair, “I knew I’d never get to be twenty-one 
anyhow,” and snapped his bubble gum. 

A novel written around this same bubble-gum snapper, 
in the early 1909’s, by the present writer, sustained the 
antilegalistic tradition toward society which had distin- 
guished Chicago writers since the early years of the cen- 
tury. 

Another novel, told more forcefully at the close of that 
decade, was lost to this tradition through a film presenta- 
tion which confused it, in the public mind, with a biog- 
raphy of Frank Sinatra. 

Yet the literary spirit of “I belong to these convicts and 
prostitutes myself,” from which these novels derived, were 
written for a reader who was no longer around. 

That reader and that spirit had been overwhelmed by 
the newly affluent cat asking querulously, “What are they 
doing to me?” because he had just charged off ten thou- 
sand dollars in entertainment of friends to the govern- 
ment and was having trouble making it stick. What this 
new reader wanted vjas not to feel there shall be no differ- 
ence between hi.fl and the rest but that the difference 
between himself and the rest be officially recognized by 
the federal government. 
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Whitman’s offer, bred by hard times on the Middle 
Border, “If you tire, give me both burdens,” holds no in- 
terest for the boy who came unburdened into his own the 
day Daddy had his name painted beside his own on the 
frost-glass office door. To say “Each man’s death dimin- 
ishes me” today only rouses interest in Blue Cross. 

Well, we’re all born equal. Anyone in Chicago can now 
become an expatriate without leaving town. 

Toivn and Country repot ts that “anyone who knows 
Chicago today will admit it is a beautiful place to live.” 
Now, it isn’t too difficult for an editor in New York to put 
a man on a plane to O’Hare Field and helicopter him onto 
Michigan Boulevard long enough to take a snapshot of a 
chewing-gum heir stuck up against the side of Papa’s 
building and distribute the Juicy-Fruit mess as a “Chi- 
cago” edition— but Town and Country is putting us on. 
Because anyone who lives inside Chicago today has to 
admit it is a gray subcivilization surrounded by suburbs. 

Or are these loveless castaways watching Clark Kent 
battling the forces of evil in the shadowed lobby of the 
stag hotel merely awaiting the wave of the future the easy 
way? 

Otherwise, what did the fifteen-year-old mean when he 
answered the judge who had asked him what he did all 
day, “I just find a hallway ’n’ take a shot ’n’ lean. Just lean 
’n’ dream”? 

And what did another teen-ager mean when he told the 
arresting officers, “Put me in the electric chair; my mother 
can watch me burn”? 

From the bleak inhumanity of ouV,. forests of furnished 
rooms, stretching doorway after anonytiibUs doorway block 
after block, guarding stairways leading only to numbered 
doors, out of hallways shadowed by fixtures of another 
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day, emerge the dangerous boys who are not professional 
burglars or professional car thieves or pete men or mob- 
sters (who never fly blind), but are those who go on the 
prowl without knowing what they’re after. Their needs 
crisscross, they’re on the hawks, and will take whatever 
comes along first— a woman, money, or just the cold pleas- 
ure of kicking a queer’s teeth down his neck. Whatever 
wants to happen, the dangerous boys let the damn thing 
happen— and we’ll all read about it in the papers tomorrow. 

Town and Country’s congratulations to us for having 
“an old-shoe guy’’ for mayor (one of the best kinds that 
there are) because he once took a walk to the corner drug- 
store to bring back an armful of milkshakes (instead of 
having a detail from Central Police deliver them), seems 
almost too good to be true. Yet watching the ceaseless all- 
night traffic moving without a stoplight down the proud 
new perfect thruway to O’Hare, headlight pursuing tail- 
light, taillight fleeing headlight, it is as if each dark un- 
seen driver were not driving, but were driven. 

So the city itself moves across the thruway of the years, 
a city in both flight and pursuit. And surely more driven 
than driving. 

Love is by remembrance, and, unlike the people of Paris 
or London or New York or San Francisco, who prove 
their love by recording their times in painting and plays 
and books and films and poetry, the lack of love of Chi- 
cagoans for Chicago stands self-evident by the fact that we 
make no living record of it here, and are, in fact, opposed 
to first-hand creativity. All we have today of the past is the 
poetry of Sandburg, now as remote from the Chicago of 
today as Wordswortjys. 

“Late at night, ifhd alone, I am touched by an apprehen- 
sion that we no longer live in America, that we no longer 
love her. We merely occupy her,” Dalton Trumbo writes. 
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reflecting a disconnection, on a national scale, transpiring 
locally. 

For at the very moment when a national effort is being 
made to extend the great American beginning— “not one 
shall be slighted"— to grass huts of the Congo, Hoovervilles 
of Caracas and to the terribly deprived peoples of India, 
our press is preoccupied with the pursuit of barroom 
drudges sitting in front of whiskey glasses with false bot- 
toms, poor girls trying for their rent money from week to 
week; or with a woman drawing state aid in support of an 
illegitiitlate child who has been entrapped drinking a beer. 

The presumption that immorality derives largely from 
acceptance of welfare assistance is a Hearstian concept. So 
that, although there are no Hearst-owned papers here, 
whatever paper you buy you still read Hearst. 

This disregard of human dignity in the interests of cir- 
culation makes it more appropriate to regard the men who 
run the Chicago newspapers as auditors rather than edi- 
tors. Of what newspaper owner here cannot the same 
thing be said as the American poet once said of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts— “These people made you 
nervous." 

Nor can I see in what fashion depriving a woman of her 
personal dignity, no matter how demeaning her trade, can 
be justified. If an Eichmann is to be held responsible for 
lacking a conscience, is not a newspaper owner to be held 
responsible for employing a columnist who has parlayed 
an urge to punish into a press pass? 

That entrapment, as practiced by an aforementioned 
columnist here, is illegal even when used by the Police 
Department is not the point. The pf^int is that construc- 
tion of a thruway running without a sto/plight from slate 
to state doesn’t make any city “a beautiful place to live in" 
so long as no restraint is put on men armed by the power 
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of the press to hunt down anybody if the hunt will help 
circulation. 

And should you say such a woman cannot go unpunished, 
I must ask in what fashion has she harmed anyone? She 
has assaulted nobody, robbed nobody, done nothing crimi 
nal, yet her chance of staying out of jail is nowhere near 
so good as that of a utility executive who has made a for- 
tune by price fixing. Still, everyone feels entitled to 
punish her. 

She is not the huntress, but the prey. She does not send 
for men: they seek her out. And the simple irrefutable 
fact is that she has been essential to every society, has out- 
lasted every society, is essential to our own and will outlast 
our own. 

So long as the institution of marriage exists she remains 
essential, for she is not supported by single men, but by 
married ones. 

‘‘Prostitutes everywhere report that their trade is in 
large measure financed by married men who are weary of 
the indifference or antagonism of their wives and turn to 
public women for gratification,” Houghton Hooker re- 
ports in Laws of Sex. 

Another thing I intend asking Mother about is whether 
the papers aren’t leaving something out. F.very time a girl 
is made in a raid we get a full description of her: nam^, 
age, address, and place of employment. What I can’t fig- 
ure out is: What was she doing in that room that was so 
awful if there wasn’t somebody just as awful helping her 
to do something awful? If there was a pair of pants on the 
bedpost, where is the spendthrift who walked into the 
room inside them? Why isn’t he entitled to get his name 
in the paper and if ride downtown? Why doesn’t somebody 
give him a chance to stand up in front o!" a judge and get 
fined a hundred dollars or fifty days in County? If every- 
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body is bom free and equal, as they say, when does he get 
a chance to go to the Chicago Intensive Treatment Hos- 
pital for a free checkup? If this is a true democracy, why 
doesn’t he have ihe same right as any other second-class 
citizen? It looks like a businessman don’t stand a chance 
in this country anymore. 

I've seen the people ruho keep the shops 
Merchant or lawyer, whatever you got 
And I wouldn’t sivap you the lowliest wench 
For the most high thief on the most high bench 
Merchant or laiuyer, whatever you got— 

God send them mercy— 

Then job the whole lot. 

Crusades from pulpit, court, or column against prosti- 
tution can have no effect except to divert it to another 
part of town or from brothel to escort service, because the 
basic cause isn’t with the women who practice it, but in 
our own concept of sex. The conviction that sex is basic- 
ally evil is a perversion out of which prostitution develops. 
So long as we remain punitive toward sex, we are going 
to have crimes of sex. Until we recognize sex as a natural 
urge, pleasant, beautiful, interesting, and useful, to be 
treated, like any other important faculty, such as work or 
learning, by welcoming it, enjoying it without reverence, 
and permitting discussion of it to be as open as that about 
art or play or science, we will have crimes of sex. 

Sandburg’s Chicago, Dreiser’s Chicago, Farrell’s and 
Wright’s and my own Chicago, that was somebody else’s 
Chicago. That was a play with a different plot. Today the 
curtain rises on— 

Act I: Scene One— Annual Meeting of The Chicago 
Greater Hollerers Association. 
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On Stage: Chicago’s leaders as selected by Town and 
Country. 

Sitting in an aisle seat, seeing on stage my city’s suntanned 
elders just back from the Fontainebleau with their arm- 
pits tanned from long days under the rye-bread trees, I 
too applaud the brave flash of their costume jewelry and 
high credit ratings. 

Yet I feel a pang of secret regret that I played the black 
market in soap and cigarettes in Marseilles instead of stay- 
ing home and playing it in automobiles in Detroit; to 
wait until the war was over to volunteer for overseas duty. 
I realize now that one must begin young to become a leader 
of one’s city in middle age. 

Oh, if there really is a little somebody for every boy in 
the world, why doesn’t some little somebody phone me? 
And ask in a voice ever -so-refined, if I would conduct a 
purple-heart cruise for my city? I too wish to stand at the 
helm of a water-borne scow and cry *'Now, Voyager!” 
while peeling Eskimo pies for handless vets. I'll peel any- 
thing to get a fringe benefit. 

And if I can’t earn a fringe benefit myself, won’t some- 
body let me be somebody else’s little fringe benefit? Won’t 
somebody send ?ffe a ten year-old epileptic to froth for me 
on a TV marathon? Ciaii’t I get to froth on somebody else’s 
marathon for myself? Why won’t anybody let me find 
prizes in crackerjack boxes for retarded kids? Is somebody 
in ('ity Hall afmid I’ll steal the prizes? The only prize I 
want is a deduction for entertaining the stupid brats— or am 
I asking too much? All / want is to tie little Fourth-of-July 
flags in the wheels of paraplegic’s chairs. Til tie, Til peel, 
ril froth. III wheels Til lope and double-back— but how 
am / ever to be-i^ii old-shoe guy who goes down to the 
drugstore and brings back milkshakes for his family when 
nobody will let me get a start in life? 
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I too wish to defend my city from people who keep 
saying it is crooked. In what other city can you be so sure 
a judge will keep his word for five hundred dollars? 
What’s so crooked about that? I’m tired of hearing de- 
tractors of my city say it is broo-tul. In what other city, 
head held high, sweating, laughing, all of that, can you 
get homicide reduced to manslaughter and manslaughter 
to a felony and felony to a misdemeanor? What do you 
want, for God’s sake— to get your gun back? 

“We have to keep Chicago strong and America mighty!’’ 
I heard His Honor proclaim before sentencing the girl 
with a record for addiction, “A year and a day! Take her 
away!’’ 

Blinking out of the window of an Ogden Avenue trolley 
at the sunlight she hadn’t seen for almost a year, “I guess 
it was lucky I done that time,’’ the girl philosophized later, 
“Chicago still looks pretty strong and America looks 
mighty mighty.’’ 

Still, nobody seems to be laughing. 

Perhaps the reason our thinking has shifted from the in- 
formal attitude of a society that makes allowances, to the 
“he brought it all on himself” position, derives from the 
isolation of so many Americans, bubble-gum snappers and 
key<lub cats alike; for the isolated man is a loveless man. 
Although his children may call him Papa and go through 
the gestures of love, they yet can’t reach him. An isolation 
common enough to justify calling it The American Dis- 
ease; and that is directly related to the lack of creativity 
in this city that was once America’s creative center. 

Is it that the fraudulence essential to successful mer- 
chandising becomes pervasive, leaving the class which is 
economically empowered to become ' emotionally hol- 
lowed? 

This would account for the fact that every enduring 
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portrait in American fiction is that of a man or woman 
outside the upper middle-class. From Ahab to Ethan 
Frome and Willie Loman, Hawthorne’s branded woman 
to Blanche du Bois, all are people who, living without 
alternatives, are thus forced to feel life all the way. While 
the attempts at middle<lass portraiture, such as Marjorie 
Momingstar, fade as fast as last year’s best seller. 

No use to call out the hook-and-ladders. So long as Jerry 
Lewis is doing such a good job of handling children’s dis- 
eases for us, and Sammy Davis, Jr., has integration in 
hand, I see no reason why our city should not take pride in 
giving America Hugh Hefner to handle sex. 

As I once heard a thoughtful young woman put it dur- 
ing a matinee at the Chicago theater where Sinatra was 
appearing in person— 

“Spit on me, Frankiel I’m in the very front rowl’’ 

As the girl was in the second balcony, I thought the idea 
a little unusual. 

Mediocrity is never a passive lack: it avenges its dep- 
rivation. Like furnishing a toothless man with artificial 
teeth, it wishes to bite something that won’t bite back. 

Between the majestic drumroll of Chicago’s newspaper 
presses one hears the tiny intermittent clicking of false 
teeth. 

Banana-Nose Bonura once made three errors on a single 
play. Tony Weitzel of the Chicago Daily News once made 
six in a single sentence. 

“Carlson McCullough,’’ he wrote, “will appear here 
next week in his own play, ‘Remember Our Wedding.’ ’’ 
After that it didn’t much matter whether he got the name 
of the theater rigift or not, 

Weitzel’s facade is that of a sage who lives in a house by 
the side of the road, flintlock over the fireplace, being a 
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friend to man. The tone he lends his column is that of a 
gentle uncle full of years and wisdom. 1 don’t know his 
age, but years is not what he is full of. 

Irv Kupcinet is about the height of Jack Eigen standing 
on Marty Faye’s shoulders, and once startled his readers 
by adding, after reporting the death of the late Jimmy 
Dean— “a tough break for the kid.” 

Kup handles language with elephantine care, one “celeb” 
at a time, with the result that his column always is ar- 
ranged, at the end of a day, in an orderly heap with the 
names of the day’s favorite people in heavy type so every- 
body can see them without bothering to read the words 
between. People compete to see their names there. All in 
all, there is no more harm done at a game of “pin the tail 
on the donkey.” 

Kup’s Saturday-evening TV program. At Random, 
really is at random, yet is of service in showing us who 
our bright boys are and who are our boobies. The beauti- 
ful and terrible thing about the TV screen is that it re- 
veals the inner man like an X-ray when the man doesn’t 
know he’s under it. They sit together, the sound and the 
phoney, equally naked to thousands. Despite Kup’s panic 
when a controversial subject jumps up, it has been the 
moments of controversy that have kept the program con- 
sistently interesting. Kup himself is usually behind his 
guests, particularly the politically developed men and 
women from Africa, Cuba, and Europe, who often make 
generous allowances for Kup’s obvious limitations. 

Nevertheless, it is to his credit that he does get them, 
that he is aware of who has something to say, and thus 
gives a link to the outer world t\|iich our press has 
severed. Moreover, since he has learneu'to keep his own 
big beak out of discussions when he himself has nothing 
to offer, the program has improved immensely. 
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The Beatnik invasion here now seems as remote as 
Johnny Ray, the sinking o£ the Lusitania or the early 
work of Lorraine Hansberry. Three youths appeared, as 
night was falling fast, who looked to be falling even faster. 
They bore a banner with a strange device: a pair of shoes 
rampant on a field of flame, and were billed as “The Holy 
Barbarians.” 

When asked by a puzzled interviewer what they stood 
for, the leader stepped out and replied, “Death is a letter 
that was never sent." The second stepped forth and ex- 
plained, “Chicago is a rosel” The third stole the show 
by declaiming: 

"Fried shoes!” 

They then recited poetry to a jazz background. The jazz 
was all right, but the poetry was just typing. 

It became plain that they were neither holy nor bar- 
baric. They were nihilism's organization men giving dem- 
onstrations of how to be a nonconformist without risking 
one's personal security: “Classes in nonconformism every 
Wednesday at 8:00 p.m. Please be on time.” 

It never got to be anything beyond typing because it 
never asserted itself in terms of an individual, but always 
in terms of “We” and “Us.” And art can never be asserted 
except in terms of “I.” 

So they passed on to their next booking. I hope that all 
three have found steady work by now. But surely no in- 
vestigating committee is ever going to ask anybody, “Were 
you ever, or are you now, a Beatnik?” And it fell as far 
short of life artistically as it did politically. As Chicago 
today falls short in men and women of living vision. To 
have such men aifcl women there must be believers. We 
have no great poet here because there is no real belief in 
poetry. And in this lack of belief our true corruption lies: 
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not in the hearts of heroin pushers or prostitutes, but in 
a consciencelessness bred by affluence. 

Yet we have had prophets, we have had companions. 
We have had a man to say, “While there is a soul in prison 
I am not free.” We have had men and women who knew 
that a city of a hundred tents, owning the voice of single 
man speaking for the conscience of those hundred tents, 
is a city more enduring than that which we are now 
building. 

For the only city that endures is the city of the heart. 

Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright was a saint of architecture. 
Mr. Wright liked stone buildings, steel buildings, tall 
buildings and low buildings. He liked round buildings 
and square buildings. He even liked wet buildings and 
dry buildings. He liked expensive buildings better than 
he liked cheap buildings, but if there wasn’t any expensive 
building near at hand to like, Mr. Wright would just go 
ahead and like any old building. Nobody could stop him 
from liking buildings. It seemed as if there were some- 
thing about buildings that just got Mr. Wright. 

What Mr. Wright thought made a city great was its 
buildings. How the people inside a building were feeling 
wasn’t as important to him as how the building was feel- 
ing. He thought that what was most important was how 
the whole scene looked when you took a sightline on it and 
saw all the stone buildings and all the steel buildings and 
all the tall buidings and all the low buildings and all the 
round buildings and all the square buildings and all the 
wet buildings and all the dry buildings. 

What T always thought was most important was the 
names on the doorbell in the hall. 

Therefore my own name, on the day that Mr. Wright’s 
skyscraper rises a mile hope-high into the air out of a 
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foundation a mile dream-deep in stone, shall not be 
among those carved on its cornerstone. On the day that 
the double-tiered causeway is merged with the expressway 
that merges with the coast-to-coast thruway making right- 
hand turns every mile into a hundred solid miles of mile- 
high skyscrapers, each rising a mile hope-high to the sky 
out of a mile dream-deep in earth, my own name will not 
be brought up. 

But just in case anyone asks how I spelled it, look on 
the doorbell in the hall. 

I’ll be alright on that great day if only, in some woman’s 
court, a judge who is about to pass sentence on a girl with 
needlemarks on her arm without giving her legal defense, 
is told he can’t do that, it isn’t legal anymore. 

I’ll be all right if somewhere a narcotics detail puts a 
drug addict on the witness stand to testify against another 
addict and is then told to take her down, they can’t do 
that, it isn’t legal anymore. 

I’ll be all right if somewhere a prosecuting attorney 
changes a charge of using drugs to a charge of selling and 
finds he can’t do that, it isn’t legal anymore. 

City that walks with her shoulder-bag banging her hip, 
you gave me your gutters and I gave you back gold. City 
I never pretended to love for something you were not, I 
never told you you smelled of anything but cheap cologne. 
I never told you you were anything but a loud old bag. 
Yet you’re still the doll of the world and I’m proud to 
have slept in your tireless arms. 

I’ll be alright on that great day though you look on 
the doorbell in the. hall and find my name isn’t there any- 
more. I’ll be alright so long as it has been written on 
some cornerstoneaiif a human heart. 

On the heart it don’t matter how you spell u. 
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THE IRISHMAN IN THE GROTTO, THE MAN IN 
THE IRON SUIT, AND THE GIRL IN GRAVTTY-Z: 
THE PLAYBOY MAGAZINE STORY OT 
MR. PEEPERS AS DON JUAN 


Of all my childhood dreams, the one I most cherished was 
that of someday getting to spurn somebody with less 
money— and now my chance had come! There would, I 
felt certain, be only our own select circle taking turns 
hawking spit graciously over an elegant ironwork balus- 
trade upon a rabble eager to bear any indignity in ex- 
change for the privilege of being spurned. 

They would, of course, be kept under control by our 
Boys in Blue, any one of whom can handle a dozen of 
these street<orner subhumans; provided he has a good 
mount under him and eleven collpagues equally well 
mounted. 

But when the guardians of the Victorian mansion on 
North State failed to ask either my name or unique quali- 
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fications, but merely indicated a red<aTpeted stairway I 
could climb or not, whichever I wished, my dream went 
pfft. If this was the kind of place I could get into, I 
thought resentfully, who the hell were they keeping out? 

1 can tell you right off that though not everybody in 
town gets invited to house parties thrown by the editor 
and publisher of Playboy Magazine, everybody comes all 
the same. The only people not invited are those employed 
by Esquire, who don’t want to come anyhow. They’re 
waiting for an invitation from Huntington-Hartford. 

The great baronial hall was serving as a guest room for 
a gaggle of humans wearing all the clothes anyone could 
possibly need to break into society once they found a soci- 
ety to break into. 

This plainly wasn’t it. This was high shlockhouse— 
employing the term in its Milwaukee Avenue sense to 
indicate a furniture store using colored lighting to lend 
an expensive glow to its sofas and chairs, and deducting 
the light bill from the markup later. I began stepping off 
a twenty-speaker stereophonic hi-fi which ran the length 
of four divans, or two inches shorter than the SS United 
States, while a young woman was coming down the other 
side pricing the stuff, unaware that the rosy glow didn’t 
go with the dream. Wait till she owned that orange divan 
for her very own and turned up the kerosene lamp— "Get 
your leather jacket and meet me down at the chicken- 
run,’’ she’d ciy, “I’ve been had!” I hadn’t seen anything 
like it since Joan Crawford threw the lingerie party in 
Dance, Fools, Dance. There just isn’t enough of that sort 
of thing today. 

If what was go>v.g on here was high society, Caroline 
Kennedy is president of the Veteran Boxers’ Association. 

A three-piece band, each member six degrees cooler 
than the next, began playing cool chords in a nook 
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Strangely dominated by a suit of medieval armor. How a 
suit of armor had gotten in here I couldn’t begin to fancy, 
unless the musicians had rented it to throw a protective 
shadow across themselves in event people showed up 
who’d been present at the last place they’d played. 

I walked over to get a closer look. I couldn’t climb up 
to look inside as it was on a pedestal. Even if it were in a 
hole I wouldn’t have been able to tell who was in there. 

The ratio of males to females was roughly five to three, 
I’m sure I don’t know why. Unless it was because male 
employees are requested to bring wives and girl friends 
while female employees are instructed to come alone. 

Even with the odds so heavy in their favor, the males 
still looked as if they were attending only because they 
hadn’t risen high enough in the Playboy hierarchy to risk 
going to bed nights. Because when you work for Playboy 
you have to keep in touch with the arts, and when you 
feel you’re getting out of touch you’ll do well to catch up 
in your employer’s parlor, as a chance to slip two pounds 
of sugar into a colleague’s gas tank may present itself. 

I wheedled the bartender, implying that if he’d let me 
have a glass of champagne for fifteen cents I’d leave some 
in the glass for him, pretending to be joshing but letting 
him know I meant it. 

“Champagne is on the house,’’ he cut me short. 

“Make that a double, boy, and keep your fingers out of 
the glass,’’ I let him know who was boss now. 

I toted the glass, which he’d filled to brimming out of 
sheer spite, to the cool nook to have another look at that 
cool suit. I walked around it to see whether I could see 
light coming through the chinks. Someti^'.ig told me there 
was somebody in there— otherwise why was he keeping his 
helmet down? 
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Then the cool people struck up The P^permint 
Twist— 

It’s alright all night 
It’s okay all day— 

the same beat that was so abhorred, a couple years ago, 
when accompanied by Elvis Presley, that TV cameras were 
forbidden to pick him up below his waist. Every cad in 
the room was now working his hips wildly toward the 
nearest girl, and if the nearest party wasn’t a girl, another 
cad seemed to do. The girl-cads were equally unselective. 
There was nothing wrong in any of this because everybody 
took great care not to touch or be touched by any other 
cad. 

I stood trying to keep my champagne from spilling be- 
cause of the shaking the floor was taking. I didn’t want 
to resort to standard barroom procedure for trembling 
glasses— that of using one’s cravat as a pulley by which to 
heist the glass to the lips, as I lacked a cravat. I didn’t 
even have a tie. All I could do was to hope that, in the 
heat of The Twist, one of the young women might fling 
off her bra and I could use that for a pulley. I was paying 
the price of being badly groomed. 

You gotta hoist, you gotta turn 

You gotta dance to learn 

You gotta move right in the groove— 

Most of the girls looked like their bras had been wired 
on in puberty— well fitted but unreleased. In no time at 
all now they’d be using the wire cutters but then it would 
be too late. The »:anic would be on. 

You gotta rock, you gotta reel 
You gotta get that certain feel— 
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Although most of the girls appeared to have been 
snatched from behind a receptionist’s desk in the august 
chambers of the Greater Michigan Avenue Marching So- 
ciety And Single Gentlemen’s Band and given a bouffant 
hairdo for the present occasion, they also looked as if they 
had been told to keep their pretty mouths shut. Or maybe 
silence was their own idea. At any rate they didn’t seem 
to communicate even when twisting violently. 

You gotta slide you gotta drive 
You got to make your fingers pop 
You got to join the social hop— 

Everyone seemed to be trying to join herself as though 
she’d been away too long. And the men were trying just 
as hard to twist themselves into finding out who they 
really were— 

My baby wrote me a letter 

Just got it in the mail 

Told me that she’d marry me— 

I’m so happy that I got to wail- 

one more time! 
one more time! 
one more time! 

I studied the competition but all I could see was editors 
who would have been floorwalkers had it not been for 
the paperback boom. The 5-3 odds in iny favor rose to 
16-10, still in my favor. This realization made me so light- 
headed that I drained the champagne in a single move- 
ment without spilling a drop— isn’t it wonderful what 
confidence can do? The second the stVi hit I began to 
twist myself— 
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When I see my baby 
Gonna take her in my arms 
Just the thrill of one more kiss- 

one more time! 
one more time! 
one more time! 

and the moment the music quit I steered up to a dark- 
haired child with a full-blown figure in a bikini and said, 
“You look like you came out of some water still I don’t 
see no pool,” intending this as a sharp comment. With- 
out losing one twist she pointed to a stairway and said, 
“The pool is downstairs. Pops.” 

I passed three bars where other guests were freeloading, 
spiraled down a spiral stair and into a swimming suit and 
with the cry, “Me John A. McCone! You Janel” I struck 
out for the waterfall which divides the pool from the Woo 
Grotto. 

I have no grudge against waterfalls even when they 
splash me. The resentment I took to this one was be- 
cause the water it splashed me with was warm pink. None- 
thele.ss I completed the course. 

In the grotto, a cream-colored girl in a salmon-colored 
bikini and a bouffant hairdo with strands that went wan- 
dering like those of a girl’s hair underwater, was lolling 
on air cushions the hue of an evening sea. Whether she 
was bucking a strong headwind in a Mercedes-Benz or was 
a plate of creamed salmon I couldn’t be certain. Since I 
couldn’t see anyone driving I settled for salmon. 

Any man who puts up fifty dollars for a tin key with a 
rabbit’s head on it has an obligation to society to be 
choosy about aii# cushions, so I picked one of smoking 
chartreuse with a vermilion stripe and another of smolder- 
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ing chartreuse with a urine-colored stripe. If this girl chal- 
lenged me by asking, “Let’s see your key,” my defense 
would be that there have been no pockets in my trunks 
since I began wearing them while playing guard for the 
Kedzie Avenue Arrows, circa 1926. I made a very strong 
impression at that time. 

Yet how had this cream-and-salmon child come through 
a cataract without getting damp? Anybody who can 
emerge from a waterfall without getting wet shows that 
talent can spring up anywhere. The only other explana- 
tion I could entertain was that I was in a panel joint and 
she’d come through a wall. 

I listened to hear if I could detect breathing on the 
other side, but all that came to my ears was that ceaseless 
beat— 

One more time! 

One more time! 

That’s not from Kismet. 

I looked at the girl implacably just to see how long she 
could bear it without breaking. “I am J. M. Anslinger,” 
I informed her; “I own all the heroin in the United 
States.” 

"Seeing is believing,” she apprised me. “Let’s see some.” 

“I don’t carry it on me.” 

“Cheating proves.” 

“I don’t have to prove it,” I assured her. “I wrote a 
biography of Frank Sinatra, so you have to take my word.” 

“That might mean something to somebody who is 
here” she told me. 

“You give an impression of being ^tsent,” I encour- 
aged the child. 

“You don’t dig,” she assured me, dreamily uncoiling. 
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“I have a shovel but I don’t know where to start," I 
offered. 

"I know right from wrong but I can’t get foot on the 
ground either way. I’m like in orbit without a pressure 
suit. Nothing can happen to me because everything that 
happens to me is really happening to somebody else.” 

“How did you get into Gravity-Z without a runway, 
honey?” I employed my solicitous tone. 

“All I know is that on my better days it seems like it 
wouldn’t be bad to be half alive, but I can’t find a reason 
for making the effort.” 

“For somebody in a vacuum,” I observed, “your sense of 
self-preservation seems to be functioning well. On top of 
that, you have a very good build. Shall wc try the steam 

room?” 

My languid logician turned with no word and jack- 
knifed into the woo. The cataract gleamed in the flow 
and the splash, and as she came up on the other side, shone 
rose upon her flippers. She flipped me one rose-colored 
farewell and was gone wherever they go: good gravity-zero 
girls, midair babies built like jaguars and checkered like 
cheetahs yet who can’t get a paw on the ground either 
way. 

For they rise from all waters dry as bone. 

Having no further reason for getting wet myself, I de- 
cided to hold the grotto against all comers till the next 
playmate of any month came along. If I could keep my 
mouth shut perhaps one would de-orbit. 

“I do talk too much,” I had to admit ruefully to myself. 
I’ve always wondered what admitting things ruefully to 
oneself was like#Now I knew. 

"I do talk too much,” the grotto’s low echo agreed with 
me, sounding even more ruefully-admitting than myself. 
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“You’re a little slow on the pickup,” I reproached the 
echo: “stay on your toes there. Grotto.” 

“A little slow on the pickup, stay on your toes, Otto,” 
it replied. 

“My name isn’t Otto,” I explained. 

“My name isn’t Otto either.” 

“I know your name isn’t Otto, Grotto.” I was losing 
patience. 

“And it isn’t Grotto either. It’s O’Connor.” 

“I never heard of a grotto named O’Connor.” 

“We changed the family name in honor of Tay Pay 
O’Connor. Before that it was O’Connaught. Tommy’s the 
first name.” 

“Not terrible Tommy?” 

"None other. Been here ever since I broke out of the 
old County Jail. Only had to walk three blocks. Took the 
first job I found open.” 

“Don’t give me that. There wasn’t anything like Play- 
boy around in 1920.” 

“No. But there was a grotto. There always was a grotto, 
Otto. The Playboy plant was built around a grotto, and 
the PR department was built around me. The whole Play- 
boy thing developed around the concept of an Irishman 
in a grotto.” 

“Being Iri.sh ain’t that great, O’Connor.” 

“Not a matter of being Iri.sh— I just knew that if I kept 
on being myself. Terrible Tommy, .sooner or later Ter- 
rible Tommy was sure to be caught. Didn’t the signs in 
all the post offices say to.mmy (Terrible) o’connor wanted 
DEAD OR Ai.iVE? They didn’t say dead or merely exi.sting, 
did they? You see? A loophole! How can you pin a dead- 
or-alive fugitive warrant upon a man vf%o isn’t alive yet 
neither is he dead? You dig?” 

“No, man, I dont dig.” 
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“Like simple, cat. All I had to do was to stop walking in 
the first person and start walking in the third. When I got 
the hang of that, 1 found myself thinking in the third 
person instead of the first. I found I could get as much 
kick out of watching somebody else fall in love than fall 
in love myself— and look how much saferl It was like doing 
the twist spiritually— you go through the motions like 
you’re very excited— but the real point of all the motion 
is that, while you’re moving you can’t get caught. The 
only trouble is—’’ 

“I know,” I cut him off, “the trouble is you can’t get 
foot on the ground either way. I’ve been getting that from 
too many people around here lately.” 

“Yes— but who started it? Didn’t I tell you they built 
the system around me?" 

“I’ll take your word. Now would you mind de-echoiz- 
ing? Like stop haunting yourself? Or simply go into the 
fourth person? Like disappear altogether?” 

“I live here, buddy.” 

"You live nowlierc. You said so yourself. Don’t give me 
a hard time because you work for Playboy." 

“You don’t know what it’s like,” he pleaded for sym- 
pathy. 

“Stop whining,” I stopped his act, “go out and get a 
steady job, O’Connor.” 

“If you’d get a steady job yourself,” he continued to 
sniffle around, “and settle down, you could have your oxutt 
grotto,”— and a low faint whistling went along the walls 
like a wind out of times long gone. 

I was alone. 

I returned to my reading and came upon a typewritten 
memo planted, i# became plain, by a West Coast counter- 
agent between the pages of Playboy. For it bore a black M 
pendant on a field of gold, that I guessed stood for 
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“Money,” which revealed itself as the seal of the mil- 
UONAIRE club: 

“The nation’s first penta-cabaret” addressed itself to 
TOP EXECUTIVES without qualifying what it was they had 
to be atop of. The way they were going about getting 
members, any farmer who did his own milking could get 
in and I hoped he would. 

“You don’t have to be a millionaire, just think like 
one” the invitation explained. Now they’d gone and let 
in everybody in the country except the millionaires. 

“The fact that you have been selected for charter mem- 
bership will indicate without further elaboration the type 
and caliber of the gentlemen to whom this invitation is 
being made.” 

As you are a well-known overstuffed ass, in short, you 
are entitled to bray with us other asses if you come well 
dressed. 

“In a very special sense this is a very special sort of club. 
The reason is presaged in the name of the club itself— 
The Millionaire Club. 

“The point is, this is more than just a gentleman’s club. 
It goes considerably beyond being a first-rate restaurant 
and entertainment palace (with perhaps the finest bouquet 
of luscious mamsells in all the world to serve you). 

“It’s a club where you will meet the most outstanding 
group of successful, creative, accomplished, and forward- 
moving executives in the West. You will rub elbows with 
TTie New Millionaires . . . participate in the excitement 
of Million Dollar ideas . . . catch the tempo of Million 
Dollar deals. 

“It’s because of the very special character of our mem- 
bership that you will receive the title Vviember of the 
BOARD ROOM of the Millionaire Club.” 

“O’Connorl” I hollered, leaping in fright to my feet. 
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“Come back. Terrible Tommyl I want to join you! It’s you 
or Billy Sol EstesI’’ 

No echo returned. O’Connor was gone. 

Gone with the light of Chicago past, when I earned 
seven cents every Sunday morning by going to the cigar 
store for a package of Ploughboy snuff for Mr. Kooglin, 
the newspaper agent who had never made me account for 
ten copies of the Abendpost, undelivered yet. Gone with 
the days, a little later, when if someone asked you for a 
cigarette, you had to give it to him and say, “How are you 
for spit?’’ Gone with noons when we made sun pictures of 
Blanche Sweet and streetcars had green trolly shades. 
When Ada Leonard danced at the Rialto and Kenny 
Brenna sang, O Why Did I Pick a Lemon in the Garden 
0/ Love Where Only Peaches Grow? 

And Billy Marquart looked like he could whip anybody 
in the world, and Milt Aron knocked out Fritzie Zivic, 
and Altus Allen put up the best fight of his career against 
Johnny Colan, and Lem Franklin kayoed Willie Reddish, 
and Davey Day knocked out Nick Castiglione, and a kid 
named Johnny Rock used to get knocked out, week in 
and week out, at the Marigold. And everybody went to 
see Johnny Rock get knocked out. 

They had come up and gone down, some fast and some 
slower, those who got too good too soon and those who 
came along slower and got less. But had made it last 
longer. 

When had this great change taken place? When had we 
suddenly come into a time when nobody said, “I’m count- 
ing my money,” but said instead, “I’m reviewing my hold- 
ings,” though it seemed he was still doing the same thing? 
When had it comt about that it was said of someone, “he 
swings,” when all that was meant was that he consumed 
much more than he needed? 
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The reduction of the American dream to a race whose 
purpose, apparently, was to see who would become ,a 
member of a make-believe board had not begun, I knew, 
with Hugh Hefner. What Hefner had done, consciously 
or not, was to effect a transition of the hope of an American 
aristocracy qualified only by capacity to consume, that had 
been proffered by Time in the 1903’$. 

“The Time community is an upstanding, right-thinking 
group,” its editors had addressed potential subscribers 
then, “shrewd as they are able. So far only one of you has 
insured himself for $7,000,000 and only one of you has 
become King of England. Most of you are just alert, in- 
telligent Americans, quietly successful in your own Helds 
or headed for success. Among you, for example, are thirty 
percent of the officers and directors of practically every 
well-known U.S. corporation. All told, you entertain 
1,640,000 dinner guests each week. Time is more proud of 
its subscribers than of anything else— that is why we like 
to think of our subscribers as a unique community— the 
most alert group of men and women in America. And now 
speaking for the community, we invite you to join us.” 

Time walking streets she walked when young like an 
old whore in the rain, boggles blindly out from under her 
torn umbrella at that flashy new hooker working the other 
side of the street, yet sticks stubbornly to her own pitch— 
“one of you is the King of England, thirty percent of you 
entertain 1,640,000 dinner guests” (she’s grown a little 
confused of late), while the new hooker is pulling in 
hundred-dollar tricks by giving each a tin key with the 
story: "Fulfill your dream world! Make money on every- 
thing! Become a member of the board and get into the 
tempo of million-dollar deals!” 

The price I had paid for doubting the Divine Rightship 
of Business in 1917 had left me stuck in a woo grotto in 
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igig, I perceived, contending with the spiritual heirs of 
those who had believed. Yet I felt no sense of loss. 

Where were they? What had they won, the young men 
and women of the thirties who had gained membership in 
the same community as that of the fantasist who had had 
himself insured for $7,000,000? Like myself in the narrow- 
ing years, by now they had either had it or they had missed 
it: neither those who had accepted the invitation of Time 
nor those who had declined it would be invited anywhere 
again. Yet among those who had sought the profferred suc- 
cess, I could not recall one to whom it had brought more 
than physical comforts accompanied by persistent anxie- 
ties. Of whose achievement was no more than that of 
having a bottle of one’s own upon a stool of one’s own 
among other quietly successful Americans, each drinking 
a defeat of his own, I do not speak— yet by such failures as 
have had to be buried fast and forgotten faster, one may 
now surmise the casualties to be incurred and left un- 
attended in order to keep bright the colors of Playboy’s 
promise of an exclusive community built upon conscience- 
lessness. 

“Police said the body of Connie Petrie, 26, was found in 
her bed. In the room were four empty prescription bottles 
and a bottle half full of a powerful stimulant. 

“ ‘We offer our girls lie tests,’ Victor Lownes III, Play- 
boy Club vice-president explained, ‘we try to protect our- 
selves and the girls if we hear any bad rumois about them. 
She had a delightful personality. Very sweet. She wasn’t 
the prettiest bunny in the place, but she had such a nice 
personality that sort of made up for it. When she refused 
to take a lie test# that was no indication she was guilty of 
anything. But it was an indication that we could not afford 
to keep her in our employ. We don’t necessarily believe 
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every rumor, but we do feel an obligation to protect our- 
selves.’ ” * 

“The man with whom she was living told police she 
came in drunk at 5:30 a.m. He slapped her, and she went 
out for a walk. When she returned at 7:30 she went to bed, 
where she was found dead by her lover at 10:30 a.m.” f 

“ ‘What we have going is a cult,’ adds Victor Lownes III. 
‘The rabbit is a father symbol. We could tell them to go 
right out the window and they would follow our advice.’ ” 

“ ‘I’m in the happy position of becoming a living legend 
in my own time,’ Hefner said, ‘I have everything 1 ever 
wanted— success in business and identity as an individ- 
ual.’ ’’ t 

Chicago’s Playboy Key Club, its owners claim, is the 
most profitable bar, per square foot, in the world, and 
employs more talent than any other employer of talent in 
the city. 

The Key Club waitress with a bunny tail pinned on her 
behind pays two dollars a night for rental of her bunny 
suit, contributes two dollars a night to a bartenders’ pool, 
and earns no straight salary herself. She is dependent upon 
tips, which average around two hundred dollars a week. 
Her foundation garments, of which she has two, cost 
fourteen dollars apiece. If she is one of the more fortunate 
girls, she may get to model as the Playmate of the Month. 

This monthly nude featured by Playboy is never mod- 
eled by a professional. The girl is recruited from the 
offices of Playboy or the tables of the Key Club, and is by 
contract bound not to model elsewhere for two years after 
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Playboy’s use of her. She receives three thousand dollars 
upon signing a release and two more at later dates. 

Although it is understood that key holders are forbidden 
to touch the girls, and that the girls are forbidden to date 
key holders, Playboy’s public relations people have pro- 
jected the image that these constitute Hugh Hefner’s pri- 
vate harem. 

This is purely for public consumption. What the bunny 
is to Hefner is what it is to his Playboy community: an 
object of temptation to be resisted. The psychology is that 
of the man who derives his morality by not drinking, by 
not gambling, by not making love: one whose conception 
of the successful man is he in whom all passions, all temp- 
tations have been diverted into a single devotion to busi- 
ness, business, business. The restrictive walls of which 
Hefner complains are those which he himself has raised 
to keep life away. The success of the key clubs is due to 
the fact that millions of young American males cannot 
function except within this same restricted existence. 
Although the projected image of Hefner is that of a man 
living spaciously, he is actually a man in a broom closet. 
The importance of this being that his success speaks for 
broom-closeted multitudes. 

“My girl and I are having fairly frequent flareups about 
dating others,” one Playboy reader writes to the Playboy 
Adviser for help. “I agree with her completely that if I do, 
she should be allowed to also. I agree intellectually, but 
not emotionally. My feelings are, bluntly, that I don’t like 
it a bit. She says this is unfair and I say, ‘How right you 
are. I’m selfish and illogical. But I don’t feel guilty when 
I’m dating other girls and I do feel unhappy when you’re 
out with other gpys, and you’ve told me you want me to 
be totally honest in our relationship.’ Then she cries or 
rants and I clam up and the evening is ruined. Last time 
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it happened I got mad enough to say, calmly, that she could 
take it or leave it, we weren’t married and had no obliga- 
tion to each other. My point is that if I can’t have a rela- 
tionship on my own terms I’d rather do without it, though 
I’d far prefer to sustain it. Her point is that any third 
party would see things her way. As a third party do you 
think she is right?— A.B. New York City.” 

“No.” 

You made a good move in not asking Ann Landers, A.B. 

A third-person view of the Woo Grotto is made by a 
trapdoor in , Its roof, some busybody reported in Time. I 
glanced up uneasily to see if Victor Lownes III were look- 
ing down in the third person. Another window, offering 
an underwater view of swimmers, has been built for Victor 
or anyone else who enjoys watching other people swim 
underwater, in a bar which can be reached either by a 
rockihed spiral stair or a fireman’s pole. I didn’t think I 
was ever going to be in that much of a hurry. 

My host’s earliest ambition, I learned, was to be a car- 
toonist, and that, of a sixty-nine volume scrapbook detailing 
his life, the first several volumes are of cartoons. “I remem- 
ber the early embarrassment of putting my arm around a 
girl . . . this became one of the most difficult periods of my 
file. So I withdrew into fantasies by writing and drawing,” 
Hefner explains. 

The cartoons are not about Hugh Hefner, but about a 
youth named Goo Heffer, attending a school called Stink- 
much High. There are no girls in these cartoons. 

Causing me to wonder whether the girls who were 
twisting now, the girls wearing bunny tails and the girls 
who were modeling, all the girls who were becoming 
professional girls, were girls any more all. Hefner had 
moved into his present arrangement, he says, “to live the 
life we were writing about,” just as the waitresses in the key 
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Playboy Club are images projected from the foldout nude 
offered monthly by Playboy, The Playboy complex had not 
begun, as Hefner himself appears to believe, with the loan 
he had made to start a magazine, but with the projection 
of his teen-age fantasies into teen-age cartoons. Hugh Hef- 
ner, Playboy of the Midwestern World, non-conformist 
bon vivant, was nothing more than a public-relations 
image. My host, I now knew, though he himself did not 
know it, was Goo Heffer. I put down Time and picked up 
the Wall Street Journal to see how Goo’s impostor had 
managed to make his fantasy come true. 

“Mr. Hefner’s image of success is not without some 
tarnish. Recently he decided to fold Show Business //- 
lustrated, a magazine he started last August. The maga- 
zine’s backlog of manuscripts and advertising will be 
turned over to its chief rival for $250,000, hardly enough 
to lighten the loss of 1.5 million incurred in its brief life. 

“If SBI has been a flop that Mr. Hefner would like to 
forget, there is no disputing the success nor the important 
role Mr. Hefner has played in attaining it for Playboy . . . 
its advertising income in the 1921 calendar year was up 
74% from 1920 and its circulation was up 15%. 

“ 'Playboy is the bible of the upbeat generation/ Mr. 
Hefner explains, ‘it promotes good material things— status, 
growth, individualism, tlie idea that you can’t get ahead 
unless you get off your backside and get moving.’ 

“Readership surveys made by Playboy sliow that most of 
its readers are males between 18 and 35 years of age. 

“Most other magazine publishers say that Playboy's 
penchant for nudes is what sells the magazine, a suggestion 
which is deeply resented by Mr. Hefner. Each issue of 
Playboy has a fohj-out picture of a Playmate of the Month, 
who for her near-nude modeling is paid $3,000, the same 
amount received by the writer of Playboy's lead story. 
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‘Tew magazines are so closely identified with their 
creators as Playboy. Mr. Hefner vigorously promotes him- 
self as a suave playboy constantly in the company of 
comely females. 

“The ‘carefree playboy’ image can be deceiving. It is 
studiously promoted as part of the magazine’s success 
formula, and hides a serious, business-like approach to 
profit-making. . . . Despite the image built up by his 
magazine, Mr. Hefner’s associates say his greatest interest 
is work, not girls. 

“Nearly- every week-end Mr. Hefner throws open his 
house for midnight-to-dawn parties attended by ‘my bun- 
nies,* entertainers, advertising executives and others. De-- 
spite this apparent gregariousness, Mr. Hefner has few 
intimate friends. He considers himself a non-conformist 
with a cause. He says he was born into a strict, somewhat 
puritanical family-— ‘an earth fertile and ripe for the 
blossoming of a rebel. . . .’ 

“32,000 keys (at $100.00 per key) have been purchased 
for a seven-storey Playboy Club to open on New York’s 
East Side in late summer or fall. Clubs are also due to open 
this year in St. Louis and Baltimore and in at least six 
other cities in 1963, including one to be built in conjunc- 
tion with a 200-room Playboy luxury hotel on Los 
Angeles’s Sunset Boulevard. ‘If the hotel bit is successful 
we may try it in other cities, particularly in Chicago.* 

“Mr. Frank Gibney, formerly editorial director of Show 
Business Illustrated and now publisher of Show, explains 
the failure of the former: ‘I wanted to intellectualise SBI. 
Hefner wanted to use his Playboy techniques and make 
everything breathless. The two concepts just didn’t go 
together.’ 

“Hefner insists he sold SBI ‘Not because it wasn’t doing 
well, but because it wasn’t doing well enough, by my 
standards.’ 
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“On his office wall hangs a framed share of Esquire, Inc. 
common stock. Beneath it is a sign bearing these instruc- 
tions ‘In case of emergency. Break Glass.’ ’’ 

I put aside the attitude assumed by the Wall Street 
Journal toward Hefner as being envious toward my host 
simply because he had become a multimillionaire without 
going to New York. I returned to the Post story, confident 
that it would be fairer. 

“My father and mother gave us intellectual freedom . . . 
but they imposed rigid Protestant fundamentalist ethics 
on us. There was no drinking, no smoking, no swearing, 
no going to movies on Sunday. Worst of all was their 
attitude toward sex, which they considered a horrid thing 
never to be mentioned. . . . What we’re selling is good, 
healthy, upbeat revolt against the things that have been 
ruining America. The nudity is the revolt against the 
Puritanism that overtook us in those grim days after the 
ig2o’s and stifled creative expression.’’ 

Well, I be dawg, I told myself, putting the Post down 
carefully and saying it again to myself, this time aloud, 
just to be sure I was still in my own skin, “I just be purely 
daxvg” 

I was in the predicament of the bettor who has seen his 
animal finish plainly a head ahead of the bettor who has 
seen his animal finish a half-length in front. For my own 
recollection of the days that had followed the 1920’s had 
been the days of the 1921 ’s. And that in those days Hem- 
ingway had returned to write his greatest book, while 
Steinbeck and Richard Wright and Tennessee Williams 
and James Agee were making their discovery of America 
too. It had been a decade of bold discoverers in all the arts; 
a time when beauties appeared of whom men still speak 
with wonder: Garbo and Hedy Lamarr and Katharine 
Hepburn and Elisabeth Bergner. Anna Christie, Ecstasy, 
The Glass Menagerie, The Mg^ltese Falcon, The Petrified 
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Forest, The Grapes of Wrath, and The Ox-Bow Incident 
all broke with Puritan thinking, I knew. It had been a 
first-person time because the inhibitions that make people 
act in the third had been broken by the plain economic 
need of acting in the first-person. Hunger is never resolved 
in the third person. We could not afford inhibitions. 

When you’re drinking another man’s booze and yet you 
feel his success is a hollow fraud, your obvious move, as a 
gentleman, is to say good night. 

Lucky for me, I’m no gentleman. Even when asked to 
leave, if the, booze is free I stay on in the event that some- 
one may start frying eggs. After that I may say good night, 
but only when force is restored to and not always then. 
What I wanted to get straight, before leaving here, was 
which generation, the Beat or the Upbeat, was the most 
revolutionary. I wanted to stick around long enough to 
see whether Allen Howl berg or Gregory Corset would drop 
in. Their poetry, like Hefner’s cartoons, had always spoken 
as the voice of a group. Of ‘‘We” but never of “I.” I felt 
they would be at home among people who preferred 
dances in which nobody touched another. 

One eye on the entranie to the grotto in event next 
month’s Playmate of the Month should swim in, and the 
oiher squirrel-eyeing Vic Lownes’s door in the ceiling, I 
had a hard time reading Mr. Davidson’s piece in the Post. 

“ I he emphasis on hi-fi, sports cars, good food and 
drink,” Hefner kept explaining to Mr. Davidson, who 
seemed to be getting bored, ‘‘good entertainment, good 
literature and good music”— 

One more time! 

One more time!— 

“is to stimulate our young men to educate themselves so 
they can make enough money to enjoy these benefits. In 
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this way we can help overcome the educational gap be- 
tween ourselves and the Russians. Our mission is to make 
this the Upbeat Generation instead of the Beat Genera- 
tion and thus perform a service for America." 

Meaning, I took it, that "we*ll eat so well and dress so 
well and drive so many sports models that the Russians 
will break at last. ‘We can't stand the pace,' they'd have to 
admit. ‘Please take us over.' " 

And overnight the conquering symbol of the Upbeat 
Generation, a pair of bunny ears, would be flying over the 
Kremlin! 

For it wasn't, as Marx had thought, hunger that led to 
revolution. It was affluent rebels buying Hollywood beds 
and nylon carpeting, rotating sunlamps and Playboy party 
kits who were overthrowing the old regime. I glanced 
apprehensively about me: these people were dangerous. 

Which was the real Hefner, the Post inquired, the play- 
boy or the businessman? And promptly plumped for the 
businessman who was selling "mail-order sophistication" 
to middle-aged American sophomores who think they can 
buy good taste “for a six-dollar magazine subscription." 

The Post*s Mr. Davidson had just scored a near miss. He 
was right in pointing out that Hefner is a businessman 
and no closer to being a playboy than Pepsi Cola is to being 
a Martini, but the product Hefner is selling is more than 
mail-order sophistication. Hefner himself provides the 
lead: 

"My whole early life was a telescoping of the Puritanical, 
unproductive years that the entire country went through. 
Maybe I have become a symbol of revolt because of that, 
because I was never really free until the day my magazine 
was born. Before then I had lived through one series of 
restrictions after another. We had three unhappy years," 
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he adds of his marriage, “and the walls around me grew 
higher.” 

In recalling his early embarrassment at putting an arm 
around a girl, the interviewer had given his subject the 
benefit of the doubt that he no longer suffers such embar- 
rassment. But the bosomy girls blooming in the pages of 
Playboy or serving the key holders of the Playboy Club are 
not blooming in order to gain a lover’s caress; but, rather, 
to serve as an object of temptation that the righteous man 
(read "business” for “righteous”) will resist. 

The weakness in our society that the Post accredits Hef- 
ner with discovering is not a weakness so much as it is a 
falsification, and one of which H. L. Mencken made much. 
It is the Puritan falsification Chat damns the act of love 
as evil because it leads to birth, and birth brings original 
sin. 

No matter that the maddened fathers of Salem dressed 
their women in black instead of bunny suits: the feeling 
toward women was the same, and they sang it: 

O lovely appearance of death, 

No sight upon earth is so fair 
As the flesh when the spirit hath fled— 

and as life that comes from women is evil, so women are 
evil. The force behind Hefner’s image of a woman is one 
of contempt born of deepest fear. What he is selling is 
Cotton Mather Puritanism in a bunny outfit. 

These were young men and women who saw that the 
promise of America lay in what the country could do for 
them. It kept them doing the Twist to all hours. 

Hefner’s salary, as editor and publisher of Playboy, is 
$100,000 a year. He also receives $30c a week from In- 
ternational Playboy Clubs, Inc. 

"These are material things,” he explains, "but awfully 
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fundamental and what made this country prosper. It was 
losing sight of them in the thirties and forties that placed 
this country in jeopardy.*’ 

Upstairs I could hear them getting the country out of 
jeopardy. 

One more time! 

One more time! 


O’Daddyland was a secret country that rose on West 
Congress Street a decade ago, flourished secretly, then 
ceased to be when His Imperial Majesty, Our Lord High 
Sovereign Dingdong Daddy, ceased to be. Just as the first 
jackhammers of the new expressway began breaking stone 
a mile away. 

Nobody came to the bare wood door of O’Daddyland 
but Daddy’s old cellmate: some shambling piece of psy- 
chotic refuse who had his own knock late in each brown 
afternoon. And left after dark with several brown boxes, 
bound with brown twine and marked First Class, for de- 
positing in out-of-town postal stations. 

For there flowed behind O’Daddyland’s door a ceaseless 
Niagara, a true rushing cataract, a winding Blue Nile of 
girls, girls, girls. 

Don’t-Care girls and Won’t-Care girls and Can’t-Care 
girls. Girls from the country looking flattered, girls from 
the brothels looking wronged. And some, it seemed, who 
were strangely praying. 

All in attitudes of carnal passion. Blue films, stag films, 
stills, postcards, and comic strips that would have caused 
the mind of the creator of Daisy Mae Hawkins to snap 
instantly— all lef ;like brown ships topheavy with obscenity 
for ports where love-making is never thought of as any- 
thing but a game. 


11 
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So all day long the half-crazed king went slipper-slopping 
through the dark old flat, coughing, hawking, sneezing, 
sleezing, one shoulder higher than the other from sleeping 
forty years on federal iron, now and then spitting against 
the wall. 

How young had he been when he*d gone up? So young, 
for certain, that he had never had a woman. And a leadpipe 
cinch he*d not had one since. 

Why, the judge had wanted to know of the boy forty 
years before, had he not backed off from the man and gone 
his way? The boy had not known then, and the man still 
did not know now. Time and the goat had had Dingdong 
Daddy, and he still did not know why. The charge had 
been murder in the second degree. 

It had turned out to be murder in the first. 

“Not a con in the joint but wasn’t there on a woman’s 
account,’’ Daddy would tell his old mate, and the old mate 
would nod on, nod off: he had heard all this before. 

In a dream, a week before he died, Daddy saw himself 
binding a box marked First Class with brown twine. Just 
as he drew the twine taut, it went slack in his hands, and 
he wakened feeling there was barely time, just time. All 
day, in waking, he drew brown twine taut. And at night, 
the whole day's work unraveled in dreams. 

He slept. And had bad dreams. 

He died on a day when the birch beneath his window 
had just put on her first spring greenery. The old mate 
knocked once, knocked again; then let himself in. 

Dingdong Daddy had the glaze on his eyes. But he sat 
up, when he sensed someone near, and began to sing— 

Fm a Dingdong Daddy from Dumas 
*n* you oughta see me do my stuff. 

He died on the first day of spring greenery, when jack- 
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hammers of the new expressway were breaking stone a 
mile away. 

The old mate covered him and went through the flat to 
see what he could pick up. He found nothing— yet he 
paused when the kitchen light went on. To see what Daddy 
had drawn on the wall above the sink. 

It was a crude caricature of a naked woman, knock- 
kneed, bald, buttocks sagging, breasts hanging to her 
navel, and the whole stippled by a disflguring hair. Below 
it he had scrawled: 


WOMIN DRAW FLIES 

That was Dingdong Daddy’s message to the world. 

“Hef is the playboy of the western world who, at 34, 
has built a sixteen-million dollar empire by doing exactly 
what he wants, surrounding himself with more beauty 
than a pasha of the past, not as a sultan with a harem but 
because he seeks brains in bright packages.” * 

I reread that, and it came out the same: “Hef” employed 
good-looking women just in order to surround himself, 
and I had had no idea that there could be that much in 
merely being surrounded. Could there be something 
wfong with the interviewer? 

“Hef had no idea of founding a successful magazine 
enterprise,” I read on, “it was just that he wanted to pub- 
lish a magazine in which he could do the things he wanted 
to do. He wanted to write and draw and crack jokes. He 
was champing at the bit, ready to break with whatever 
security he had— if only he could make a bare living at 
what he wanted to do. His is the wondrous tale of a Chicago 
boy who became the Midas of the Midwest.” 
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It was the interviewer. Who, in the first rush of his 
excitement at finding himself in the living room of a pasha 
of the past, had nipped Hef unintentionally by naming 
him a Midas. Croesus was whom he had in mind, for the 
reputation that operator acquired for having amassed in- 
credible wealth. Midas was merely a Greek scapegoat af- 
flicted by Apollo with ass’s ears for preferring the music 
of Pan to that of the gods. 

Yet Midas succeeded in keeping the ears hidden from 
everyone but the town barber. The barber promised not 
to snitch, and kept his word. All he did was whisper 
a certain state secret to a hole in the ground. 

And out of the hole grew a reed purely bursting with 
information. That tipped the wink to a passing breeze, 
and the breeze carried the shame of Midas to every Woo 
Grotto in Greece! That’s how it is in mythology, men. 
That’s how it really is. 

It didn’t necessarily follow. I took cognizance, that Hef 
Pasha was wearing ass’s ears. They not only better befitted 
the interviewer but constituted a step upward, from ken- 
nel to stable, for him. 

Thus absently dreaming on brains in bright packages, 
I folded the interview back into its nest and shuffled 
through other treasures of American journalism until one 
flipped open to an article entitled “Playboy’s Number One 
Playboy.” * 

This was more like it. Now I was going to get the real 
lowdown on how fifty dollars for a key with a bunny en- 
graved on it would put me back into circulation. I could 
get a Division Street locksmith to scratch a bunny’s ears 
on a tin key, and who’d know the difference, if it unlocked 
the door to making me a key-club Rubi;Osa with the fast 
international set? In no time at all I’d be exchanging con- 
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tinental reminiscences with Porfirio and Ramhs. I’d be 
saying “How's Kim and how's Maria and how’s Aristotle 
and guess what we had for breakfast with Mr. Wonderful 
—hog snout 'n' fried chitlin’s! Yuk! Yuk! Yuk!’’ 

Although the air of the grotto remained untroubled by 
pleas of maidens weary of being unmolested, the curious 
phrase “brains in bright packages’’ kept buzzing about in- 
side my skull like a bee without wings. I tried to rid my- 
self of the creature by flipping through the demands of 
Playboy advertisers. 

WHAT SORT OF MAN READS PLAYBOY? was the first full- 
page challenge. 

“A young man, both urban and urbane, who lights up 
a cigarette or a young lady’s eyes with equal ease, the 
PLAYBOY reader is as quick on the draw with his favorite 
smoke as in drawing admiring feminine attention. Facts: 
According to the latest Starch Report, 77.1% of playboy 
male readers smoke some form of tobacco— the percentage 
reported for any leading magazine. F.ach month 6,893,000 
men (plus a bonus of 4,319,000 women) read pi.ayboy— 
enough to kindle a new demand for any brand. .-Vnd play- 
boy has more male smokers per 100 copies than any other 
magazine reported by Starc/i— 69.9% of them smoke ciga- 
rettes, 29.9% enjoy cigars and 27.8% pack their smoking 
pleasure in a pipe.” * 

“You drive it, it doesn’t drive you,’’ was the sporty-O 
warning an automobile manufacturer gave me— then went 
to pieces like a fourth-hand Maxwell and plainly begged 
— ‘Is it a dale?” 

“I don’t double-date. Dad,” I had to explain, and read 
on. 

“Real men de|nand this masculine smoke,” a tobacco 
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king told me in hopes I’d buy one of his de-Cubanized 
Havanas. Instead of appealing to my craving for tobacco, 
he was playing on hope of my having doubts of my virility. 
Although I was dying for a smoke I had to turn him down 
to keep my self-respect. He didn’t care what he rolled into 
that cigar. 

A fur-lined canvas jacket was next offered me because 
it was "the most masculine thing since the cave-man.’’ I 
hadn’t apparently been giving sufficient attention to the 
question of how masculine I wished to be. Was it possible 
that I really didn’t want to be the most masculine object 
since the cave-man? And how do we know that Neolithic 
man wasn’t as careless as ourselves in distinguishing be- 
tween sexes? 

The overall idea by now seemed fairly plain: this was a 
magazine that showed me what to be, how to be it, and 
when to show up with the evidence. The evidence being 
a line of accessories I had already lived without for half 
a century. 

No real distinction was made between the primary uses 
of convertibles, canvas jackets, cigars, or girls: all were now 
required to fill an inner vacuum caused by the ({uestion, 
"Am I flagrant queer or a latent heterosexual?” My own 
psychology has always been that of the cop who once told 
me, “I don’t want to frisk you— I’m afraid of what I’d 
find.” I don’t believe in frisking my innards simply be- 
cause that would entail loss of time that can better be put 
to gaining the interest of a woman. And if I don’t want 
her interest, or any woman’s interest— why, then, there is 
the whole great world whose interest I want. And the 
world won’t give it to me unless I grab it and say: “Look 
here what I got for you. World. And it„won’t do me any 
good to say “look here” unless I got it. 

Thus we came to a parting of the roads, the playboy 
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reader and myself. The party who believes that the world 
is an endless department-store counter enclosing acces- 
sories, leaving him with no obligation in life except to 
choose what best lends him the appearance of being a man 
in the world of men— and myself as a party who happened 
to come up at a time when there was no way to become a 
man in the world of men except by identifying oneself 
with those who grab good hold well dressed or no, and do 
their very damnedest to change it. 

“Life,” Peer Gynt felt, means “passing safe and dryshod 
down the rushing stream of time.” 

“Man is Man,” Mme. de Beauvoir disagrees with Herr 
Gynt, “only by his refusal to be passive; by the urge which 
thrusts him toward things with the aim of dominating and 
shaping them; for him, to exist is to remake existence. To 
live is to will to live.” 

PLAYBOY HEFNER REALLY A REBEL, I read: “His whole 
life has been a revolt against authority. His strict Metho- 
dist upbringing led him, while in hi.> teens, to draw 
bosomy nudes.” 

So it’s been the Methodists marking up those washroom 
walls. I thought so all along. 

Three Playboy Clubs are presently operating in Chi- 
cago, Miami, and New Orleans. By the close of 1963 there 
will be fourteen (in order of opening: in New York, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Detroit, Baltimore, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Boston, Dallas, Washington, D.C., and San 
Juan). Most elaborate of these will be the Los Angeles 
club, where, in addition to the usual Playboy Club play- 
rooms— “The Playroom,” “The Penthouse,” and “The 
Library”— there will also be a soo-room hotel with a heli- 
port. 
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“It will be a regular Disneyland for adults/’ Hefner 
promises. 

It seems too good to be true. 

Twenty thousand memberships to the Chicago Playboy 
Club, symbolized by a key bearing a rabbit’s ears, have 
been bought at twenty-five dollars per ear. LP jazz albums, 
jet-propelled bachelor tours to Europe, Playboy party kits. 
Playboy cufflinks, and a Playboy jazz festival also operate 
profitably under the sign of the available bunny. A TV 
show called “Playboy Penthouse,’’ and a magazine. Show 
Business Illustrated, were unsuccessful. 

A Playboy sports car and a Playboy building, housing a 
museum of modern art, are contemplated. A biographical 
liliu of Hugh Hefner’s life, produced by Columbia Pic- 
tures, will star Tony Curtis. I always knew there was lots 
of salt air on the ocean but I never guessed there was that 
much crazy stuff in the sea. 

The reader who buys the magazine to get a leer at pros- 
titution without danger of infection, or a fireside guffaw 
at homosexuality, must be disappointed. Nowhere docs 
the mag.'izine offer mechanical sadism mixed with me- 
chanical sex for fans of Mike Hammer. Its nudes do not 
strip garment by lacy garment. They are simply business- 
women who have removed their clothing. 

The playmate of the month is a businessman’s beauty. 
She folds out into an image of total accessibility, saying, 
“Take all of me,’’ while retjuiring of him no output in 
passion or cash. 

The young woman whose trade it has become to sustain 
this image of a surrender devoid of sexual content is her- 
self a business<hild recruited from a filing cabinet or a 
desk. She has learned that Man’s highestjt’aw is the sanctity 
of a business contract, and she folds out under contract 
only. She knows there is no higher bliss, here below, than 
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to be seen on the arm of an executive high in the Playboy 
hierarchy. 

“To be seen putting a hand on his [Hefner’s] shoulder 
or be spotted in quiet conversation with him carries as 
much prestige for a status-hungry member as a spanking 
new Jaguar.” * 

The key with the bunny’s head that makes living worth- 
while would never have succeeded had the figure been the 
head of a cat. It would mean the girl might bite or scratch. 
But a bunny tail pinned above a girl’s behind verifies the 
promise of something that can be run down without re- 
taliating. The girl herself makes cocktail lights burn 
brighter when introducing herself: “I’m your bunny for 
tonight.” 

Caveat and don’t run your emptor— she isn’t your 
bunny: the field is fenced off and her night is not yours. 
Like the trade of the foldout nude, hers is that of being a 
paper doll: a third-person person for third-person people 
who earns between two hundred and three hundred dol- 
lars a week in tips. She gets no first-person salary. 

Hefner has perceived that the American businessman’s 
most erotic zone is the skin of his wallet. That the excite- 
ment engendered by the proximity of the baby-faced girl 
waiting upon him derives from the customer’s awareness 
that the proximity is tax-deductible. He’d run into trouble 
on his tax report if he tried deducting for a strip-tease act. 

The key holder need not be apprehensive that she is 
going to invite liim to sleep with her. Floor detectives (not 
wearing bunny tails) turn in any waitress who extends her 
relationship, on or off the premises, beyond serving him a 
view of her breasts with the shish kebab. Hefner knows 
that our carte jplanche bourgeois is content with shish 
kebab. 
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The basic appeal of Playboy ideology, whether con' 
veyed by the playmate or the bunny tail is not sexuality, 
but simply that one is getting something for nothing. 

A philosophy leaving these young women abandoned 
in the Land-of-Something-for-Nothing— a weightless na- 
tion suspended between earth and sky wherein they subsist 
by living on tips, appear well dressed, and are carefully 
taught how to walk self-consciously. And each, while wait- 
ing in ultimate hope of a carte blanche boy with whom to 
make the American dream come true, gets her beauty 
work done free. 

But the rainbow above the split-level home is of paper. 
As she knows when hubby gives her a carte blanche card 
all her own to show he truly loves her. As she senses 
that he is an expressway gypsy who cannot feel at home 
except when alone in his car. As she herself realizes that 
her country is her car. What was that the gravity-zero 
girl assured me of in the Woo Grotto— “I can’t get foot 
on the ground either way”? He wanted a girl who was a 
third-person person and she wanted a man who was a third- 
person man and they both got what they wanted— where's 
the beef? 

So live on in midair, pressurelcss baby. All you need to 
learn now is how to be weightless. 

To the personal history, the social philosophy, the per- 
sonality at play and the personality at work ascribed to 
Hugh Hefner by daily and weekly press, financial jour- 
nals, and the retarded Kilgallens of our gossip columns, 
psychologists rented by evening or day or flunkies from 
Hollywood Alley going anxiously in and coming out 
loaded with goodies, the present journalist can add noth- 
ing except that a plate of last week’s spfnach has greater 
value than the total coverage to date on Playboy now 
stacked from basement to roof. 
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The coverage has been incredibly docile. It has all been 
upon an awestruck assumption that the editor and pub- 
lisher of Playboy is a 'phenom^ something that just hap- 
pened, like a summer lightning bolt or Kim Novak. 

Yet the diary that our host began in the third person in 
high school, his current preference in Scotch, attitudes 
toward women and recollections of teachers, his early am- 
bition as a department-store clerk, and his subsequent 
dbmissal from Esquire, what he said by long distance to 
Tony Curtis and what Tony said by long distance to him, 
whether his divorce was amicable or hostile, exactly what 
does it mean that he slides down a fireman’s pole from his 
bedroom to his swimming pool? Why should his convert- 
ible be cream<olored rather than mauve? Was it all luck 
or did chance play a part? Will success spoil Hef Pash 
or leave him unspoiled? And if I didn’t have an iron in- 
side I’d purely spew. 

Because all this has no more relevance than has the his- 
tory of any other half-finished postgraduate product of no 
particular gift, no particular charm and less promise, noth- 
ing even remotely approaching wit and whose highest 
hope is to see Tony Curtis playing himself. Hefner is no 
more a phenom in heart, spirit, or mind than was Mr. 
Peepers, Wally Cox’s representation of the totally un- 
prepossessing man. 

Countless Hefner-Peepers have come and gone, but this 
particular Peepers-Hefner materializes at his mirror at 
the precise point upon which the American middle class 
attains such a moral and economic self-content that its 
sense of relationship to the rest of the world is severed 
in a torpor akin to funk. It vegetates in a hothouse made 
of reflecting windows, a chamber of mirages so self-suffic- 
ing that it mistajf^es its own strange growths for the re- 
flected image of mankind. 
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The novelist James Baldwin depicts this blinded state 
(of what he terms “The Well-Meaning Square*’) in one 
bitter glimpse: “To be a Negro in this country is really 
never to be looked at. What white people see when they 
look at you is not visible. What they do see when they do 
look at you is . . . all the agony, and pain, and the danger, 
and the passion, and the torment, sin, death and hell of 
which everyone in this country is terrified.** 

Although Baldwin, a professional Negro, excludes any 
aspect of human anguish not endured primarily by Ne- 
groes, his perceptions remain of value. Because once Bald- 
win’s challenge is extended to include all those multitudes 
who live in America while sharing its horrors but not its 
hopes, all those whose whole lives are spent like expatri- 
ates who never left town, his phrase “If you don’t know 
my name you don’t know your own,’’ gains significance: 
if you don’t know your own you can’t know your own 
country’s name. 

The American bourgeois lives in a dream world wherein 
he sees the representation of himself pictured in Time, 
film, and so on, as his actual self. Then when people pitch 
tomatoes at Eisenhower it seems they are throwing at him; 
he is hurt whether he’s hit or not. 

The colossal self-deception of naming a throng of armed 
pyschotics out of the bars of Miami “Cuban counterrevo- 
lutionaries,’’ and shipping the bums into the MG fire of 
people quite as determined to conduct their own affairs 
on their own soil as we are upon ours, again leaves the 
middle-class American thinking he is being attacked. 

Action so divorced from other people’s condition can 
derive only from a class whose affluence has formed into 
a jelly-like mass of complacency quiveriftg with injured 
feelings; And is comparable to the stupefied state of the 
French bourgeois toward the close of the past century. 
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Hefner has sensed that the middle-class American he 
is pitching to is a frightened race more at ease with the 
appearance of passion than with passion itself. 

A local executive recently attempted to avenge his wife's 
promiscuity by offering his checkbook and pen to a friend, 
an attractive but unattached woman. Not to purchase the 
actual privilege of her bed, but for the more degrading 
purpose of buying the reputation of having shared it. He 
was willing to pay her merely for cooperation in creating 
an impression that he had betrayed his wife. Thus at a 
single stroke to redeem honor and exculpate guilt. 

This is a bourgeois product who really prefers going to 
bed nights to staying up to play. Yet who fears he may be- 
come dated just as business takes a fresh upturn. So goes 
on the nod below the lights about the same time that his 
woman friend takes an upturn. 

The PR image of an ideal Playboy is of a college-edu- 
cated bachelor of twenty-eight from a suburban back- 
ground. What the PR department doesn’t emphasize is 
that its ideal is attracted to the take-all-of-me nude be- 
cause he doesn’t have to do anything about her. Since he 
cannot identify himself with a living woman without 
anxiety, identifying himself with one who lends him a 
sense of relief is a real bargain. 

This deep-set fear of the act of love propelling him pell- 
mell away from desire may derive from a father’s lifelong 
fear of economic disaster. Which is only to say that fear 
is pervasive. 

Pervading the American sanctuary in which the child 
is safe from beetles and sleet and such small sudden ex- 
plosions as that of a match .scratched on a rough surface, 
he comes to yciing manhood with a dependence upon 
mechanical lighters. 

Until he is at last housed independently where there are 
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no sudden flares either outward or inward, having gained 
the immunity afforded by a checkbook with his own name 
on it in gilt and a single emotion working toward women: 
“If you’ll let me stay a little boy I'll let you stay a little 
girl.” 

Yet he stays in good shape physically. 

This headlong flight from living, toward make-believing 
that one is alive, has its fringe benefits, most of which are 
picked up by psychoanalysts. They know that a patient 
can be schooled so well against exposing himself to others 
that a marriage may be eventually arranged with another 
person just as self-contained. This can work out well for 
both parties so long as neither strikes a match. 

Marking a progress over dreams of our hero’s bachelor- 
hood, where he would find himself embracing a Negro 
girl and waken already flying to the phone to have his 
afternoon appointment moved to the forenoon. When life 
closes in, it closes in so fast one barely has time to double- 
lock the door. While the analyst has to rearrange his own 
appointment with his analyst, as he has been having a re- 
current dream of finding himself in a men’s washroom in 
Mexico City with the strange knowledge upon him that 
the sign on the door reads Sehoras. That’s how it goes in 
analysis, Men. 

That’s how it really goes. 


Kedzie Avenue men were divided from Kedzie Avenue 
boys on the basis of who wore long pants and who wore 
shorties. Though half a head taller than any other kid on 
the block, I was condemned to an everlasting six-foot 
childhood. 

My mother was convinced that, since her brothers had 
not worn long pants till they were sixteen, her son had to 
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wait two more years. There was no use complaining, 
“Times have changed, Ma.” I had to play junior to kids 
two grades behind me.' In my old age men half my age 
would still be telling me, “Run along home and come 
back when your face clears up.” I was doomed to old age 
in shorties. 

In John’s pool parlor the “No Minors Permitted" leg- 
end meant that short-pantsers could stand by, but had to 
step back when a long-pantser was lining up his cue. It 
was to here that the elders of the Kedzie Avenue Arrows 
retired as soon as classes let out at three o’clock. I was 
eld as any, yet was ungraded. I had to keep out of the 
way of kids younger than myself. I was a goof. 

I ungoofed by buying a pair of longies with money I’d 
earned myself, and hanging them in the back of the joint. 

I changed, in John’s washroom, into longies, selected a 
cue on which I’d set my heart months before, broke the 
triangle, and saw the fourteen ball scoot into the corner 
pocket. When I notched the point up on the wire over- 
head, with the tip of my cue, I was a man at last. 

After that, all I had to do was keep my head when all 
about me were losing theirs and blaming it on me. And send 
away for a pair of dumbbells offered by Charles Atlas in 
Ring Magazine with the guarantee “You Can Have Mus- 
cles Like Mine in 6o Days.” 

Maybe it wasn’t as easy as all that. Even Kedzie Avenue 
pool players who could spot you five points and still beat 
you had to solve the problem of what to do about girls. 

But it was easier than now, when the boy who once sent 
for dumbbells can’t make it until he gets financing for a 
sports car. 

I once knew a Kedzie Avenue girl who wanted to get to 
be a swell, so I tbok her to where swells used to hang, at 
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Guyon’s Paradise Ballroom, and she thought she’d made 
it for certain. 

To be perfectly frank I thought she had too. 

Now it’s easier for a girl to go to the places where swells 
go today— and tougher too. A girl with the looks and the 
figure qualifying her for a Playmateship or a degree in 
bunny-tailing need now have only the figure and the looks 
to be a swell herself. 

The tough part is that she’s only permitted entrde, 
through the door that opens without a touch, on the condi- 
tion that she does not involve her key-holder companion 
emotionally. She must understand that sex is for kicks 
only. When it’s done, she is not to put in one of these old- 
fashioned claims such as “What are we going to do about 
us?” 

There is no us to it, honey. If you want an us thing, go 
back to Guyon’s Paradise. An executive who would risk 
his emotions is as old-fashioned now as the man who would 
risk his life savings in starting a new business. You operate 
on other people’s emotions as you operate on other people’s 
money. Business is Business, and love is Business too. 

“Bachelor Hefner ... is no detached artificer,” I read on, 
“surveying the plebeians at their games. A ‘true-believer,’ 
the host boyishly bunnyhops from pool to bar to buffet 
table, reforming laggards by personal example.”* 

Does the energy behind this gigantic intellect never flag? 
I marveled. How ever docs he do it? Plays all night, 
changes his shirt, and then bunnyhops boyishly to the job 
of expanding a sixteen-million-dollar empire into a six- 
teen-million-and-twelve-fifty one— oh, the sheer romance of 
it all! A saga of American business at long last! Nothing 
like this has happened in America sinde the New York 
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police were called out to control crowds trying' to buy a 
forty-nine-cent fountain pen for seventeen dollars because 
it could write under water. 

I picked up another journal, and read, “An Impolite 
Interview with Hugh Hefner.”-|- 

Q. “As the publisher of Playboy Magazine, what would 
you say is your purpose?” 

A. “We edit Playboy to please, entertain and inform a 
literate, urban, male audience. We try to edit the magazine 
with honesty, insight, taste and integrity, for we very much 
believe in what we are doing and enjoy it. Now if you set 
out to edit, with honesty, any magazine for adult males, 
you aren’t going to come up with McCalls or the Readers 
Digest. 

“If you begin listing the subjects of special interest to a 
male readership, you’ve got to come up with beautiful 
women and a rather broadminded attitude on sex fairly 
high on your list, or you’re figuring the list upside down. 
As an editorially honest book, Playboy reflects the sex atti- 
tudes of its readership— and these attitudes shock a few 
people for whom sex has become something either sacred 
or obscene. 

“Playboy, of course, is not really a very sexy or shocking 
magazine, and the fact that some few people consider it so 
is a sad commentary on the sexual mores of a portion of 
our population. Unhappily, this rather limited segment 
has been often the most vocal, and it is their view of life 
that we find most often depicted in the family magazines, 
on TV and radio and, until quite recently, in most books 
and movies. It is really a castrated, female view of life- 
one example out of many of the growing womanization of 
America. 
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“But we don’t ever expect a specialized magazine like 
Playboy to appeal to everyone— if it did, it would no longer 
be especially urban or male in viewpoint— and we don’t 
worry about those who don’t dig us (no one is forced to 
buy the magazine— it costs 6o^ to get your hands on a copy) 
as long as they don’t attempt to stop others from enjoy- 
ing it who do understand and approve. 

“Of course, it is the nature of the beast to find the prude 
and the bigot most anxious to force his or her opinion of 
what is right on the rest of us. They often seem to have 
nothing better to do with themselves than worry about the 
affairs of their neighbors. So occasionally, more often in 
the past and only rarely now, a small group of local citi- 
zens, a P.T.A., a police chief, a district attorney with politi- 
cal aspirations, puts on the mantle of the censor in his 
community and starts banning books, magazines and mov- 
ies. 

“Whenever Play hoy is involved in such attempted extra- 
legal censorship, we take the matter into court; and 
whenever this is necessary, we win. Playboy has never been 
adjudged objectionable by any court anywhere in the U.S. 
and is never apt to be.’’ 

Hefner has also perceived that he is selling to a class, 
outwardly self-content but betrayed by inner fright, that 
is beating a blind retreat upon itself, declining even those 
risks by which it might save itself. Thus more at ease with 
a depiction of passion than with passion itself, it wishes to 
look longer upon pictures of passion, hear more songs 
about passion, and read more comments upon passion— 
anything to avoid feeling passion. 

The businessman who keeps a mistress for prestige’s sake 
rather than desire’s may spend fifty dollars for a key as a 
prop to a personality he feels is unfinished. The spiritual 
void in which he encloses himself may be so lacking in per- 
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son-to-person feeling that, in order to feel he is living at 
all, he has to feel that whatever it is he is getting, it’s cost- 
ing him less than it’s worth. 

Playboy is often reported to be lapping the field of men’s 
magazines: Cavalcade, Duke, Escapade, Gent, Gentleman's, 
Male, Mr., Nugget, Rogue, Sir, Swank, and Stud (assuming 
there must be one to cover ridgelings and geldings alike)— 
but in reality Playboy is running its own racecourse with 
no other entry in the field. 

Because while others are peddling material as close to 
blue as will get through the mails Playboy, behind its 
foldout nude, is applying department-store technology to 
the most basic human relationship. 

“Ever since I gave my girl a duplicate key to my apart- 
ment,’’ another bemused heart asks The Adviser, "she has 
been gradually killing me with kindness . . . she has never 
mentioned the subject of marriage, although it is implied 
in her every action. She is a beautiful, intelligent, passion- 
ate girl and highly sensitive. What can I do to curtail her 
activities in my behalf and still not do anything to hurt 
her?’’ 

“Hire a houseman who pre-empts the duties your girl 
is presently undertaking,” is Playboy’s advice; “you can ex- 
plain it to her as a thoughtful move on your part to take 
mean tasks off her hands for more uplifting pursuits.” The 
Adviser grows stem: “Don’t ever again give anyone but a 
domestic worker a duplicate of your key to your digs. For 
when you do, as you may already suspect, you sacrifice the 
freedom of bachelorhood without gaining the benefits of 
connubiality. And things can only get stickier, more mari- 
tal, as time goes on.” 

Another way doing it might be to have the houseman 
tell the girl that his master doesn’t want to marry her. 

The success of Playboy Enterprises demonstrates that the 
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question of how to be recognized as a man by the world of 
men is not so easily solved now as when it could be 
achieved by dropping a fourteen ball into the comer 
pocket. The problem then was not what to do about girls 
but how to get into long pants. We knew what to do about 
girls. 

The mystery of sex outweighed its fears; its perils were 
outweighed by its joys. We pursued a mmor of a Chinese 
whorehouse around Twenty-second and Wentworth but 
never found it. Later, Kitty Davis used to advertise every 
GIRL A COLLEGE GRADUATE. We didn’t know we’d ever see 
the day when the appeal would be that the girl was a busi- 
nesswoman. It would now appear, running through these 
ads, that for the young American today, love’s terrors often 
far outweigh its joys. By allocating sex to “those areas 
where sex is important,’’ the mystery of sex is taken away 
for mere safety’s sake. When one does not commit him- 
self to the world, the retreat continues through love. 

Yet it is not possible to live without developing an atti- 
tude toward women. However paradoxical it may appear, 
the young male who assumes early that physical relation- 
ships with women are part of life is more likely to develop 
respect toward women than is the young male who abstains 
from such relationships. 

Abstinence makes the heart contemptuous, and Playboy 
combines both by pinning a tail on a girl’s behind. This 
is not to make her cute, but to encourage contempt of her. 
Playboy laps the magazines-for-men field because contempt 
is more needful to our middle class than suggestiveness. 

Nothing conceals fear so well as contempt, but the Play- 
boy Man is never fearful. If it seems that the young man 
who is fretting because a beautiful, passionate girl has a 
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key to his apartment is not precisely Richard the Lion 
Heart, be assured that in his own orbit the Playboy Man 
is a tiger— and a relentless one. 

A lyricist employed by Playboy to write a lyric descrip- 
tive of the magazine came up with one depicting the 
Playboy reader as exactly that— a tiger. His afterthought, 
however, was that it was a tiger that was "sometimes gentle 
and sometimes square.” Lyric and lyricist were dismissed: 
the Playboy image is that of a tiger by day, by night, never 
restless and never relenting. Women have no choice but 
to surrender. And once the tiger has enjoyed them, they 
have no choice but to get out of the way so as not to im- 
pede his next leap. 

This stance of male superiority possesses an aristocratic 
tradition asserted with confidence by the French essayist 
Montherlant: 

“The wreaths we bestow upon ourselves are the only 
ones worth wearing,” Montherlant repudiates dependent 
love; yet is drawn to that woman he meets on a train who 
had “so besotted an air that I began to desire her.” As if 
he withdraws from an unbesotted woman. “I do not love 
in equality,” he explains, “because I seek in woman the 
child.” A besotted child would, of course, be even safer. 

“The lion with good reason fears the mosquito,” Mon- 
therlant excuses a fear that his leonine dignity may be 
too easily compromised. French lions and American tigers 
alike are aware that any of these girls can feint any forty- 
year-old businessman out of position and abandon him 
standing on his head \/ith his socks falling. Strapping her 
into a contract, thus reducing her to an ornament upon 
peril of being o(|t of work, is his one chance with her- 
tigers and lions bgth alike. 
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The scene which revolves around an iron suit to the 
tunes of a shadowy orchestra has been reported variously 
as the realization of the American dream, as a peiversion 
of that dream, and as a semimonthly orgy. It is neither this 
nor that nor the other. 

Neither the realization nor the perversion of a dream 
because it is not a dream at all. It is the extension of a PR 
image as empty of sex as that of the Borden cow. If it were 
real somebody would get drunk. 

Nor is this American scene comparable to that represen- 
tation of contemporary Rome we witnessed in Fellini’s 
La Dolce Vita. The him derived tragedy from its depiction 
of a sensitive man degraded into a purchasable commod- 
ity. But when it is assumed that life’s highest purpose is 
to proceed through it boyishly bunnyhopping, the only 
tragedy can be loss of money. As the only triumph can 
be that of being richer than anybody. 

The heroic American, to Playboy, is a twenty-eight-year- 
old college-educated bachelor whose reason for driving 
a car is that he needs something that doesn’t drive him. 

The world is a threatening place to a young man who 
has been abruptly blessed with money and leisure. 

In our teens we obtained a spurious maturity from 
comic books that we obtained from ads in Ring: 

"fear no man’’ 

"Now for the first time, through my amazing course, 
learn how to use centuries-old methods of combat taken 
from the archives of the Indian and Japanese killercult 
temples, the ferocious Aztecs, Nazi and Communist Secret 
Police, all yours for the askingl You wil- immediately see 
and learn how a small weak man or woipan can overpower 
and even cripple a aoo lb. brute— tn a flash!” 
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BECOME A TERRIFYING SELF-DEFENSE FIGHTING MACHINE 
IN JUST 30 DAYSl 

Playboy is presently fulfilling the same need by saying, 
“Don’t hesitate— This assertive, self-assured weskit is what 
every man wants for the fall season.” 

Who would want an assertive, self-assured weskit except 
a hesitant man? Playboy speaks to those who wish desper- 
ately to know what it means to be male. It speaks to the 
reader whose masculinity depends upon his choice of de- 
odorant or cigar, one who can maintain respect for a 
woman only so long as she abides by a tacit assurance not 
to arouse him sexually. It does not sell sex. It sells a way 
out of sex. 

Sex that— in Karl Barth’s meaning when he names the 
basic relationship of man’s life— Afitmerwc/j— co-humanity 
—is out of bounds to the Playboy believer. For him sex 
can be indulged in only as a recreation— “virtue in those 
areas where virtue is important.” Virtue, like an assertive 
weskit, may be put on for an evening or for the fall season; 
but is not something to which one is to commit oneself. 

Because one is not to commit oneself at any time, any- 
where: not to a weskit, not to another human being nor 
to an issue alive in the world. 

“We hold that man is free,” Simone de Beauvoir writes, 
“but his freedom is real and concrete only to the degree 
that it is committed to something, only if it pursues some 
end and strives to effect some changes in the world. Man is 
free only if he sets himself concrete ends and strives to 
realize these: but an end can be called such only if it is 
chosen freely. The cult of money which one encounters 
here does not spring from avarice or meanness: it ex- 
presses the fact chat the individual is unable to commit 
his freedom in any concrete realm; making money is the 
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only aim one can set oneself in a world in which all aims 
have been reduced to this common denominator.” 

To seek to be tree by avoiding involvement with the 
world, which is the commodity Playboy pitches, cannot 
be achieved. There never was a world— or a woman— who 
could be turned on and off like a faucet. The woman may 
run hot and she may run cold, but in all Man’s time she 
has never been turned off. 

The man who constitutes the backbone of Playboy 
readership by buying the magazine regularly from a news- 
stand for sixty cents is a man under thirty. After thirty, 
readership, drops off abruptly: something happens to most 
of its readers between twenty-eight and thirty-one. You 
know what I think? I think he finds out you can’t turn her 
off. 

The reassurance that Playboy thinking offers the young 
American is that, by going into a blind retreat upon him- 
self, arranging his own room comfortably and adopting 
those attitudes prescribed by the world of advertising, he 
has justified his existence; simply by protecting himself 
from disappointment, risked by falling in love with either 
the world or a woman, he has fulfilled himself. 

“The reality of a man is not hidden in the mists of his 
own fancy,” Mme. de Beauvoir wrote before these mists 
began to rise, “but lies beyond him, in the world, and can 
only be disclosed there ... it is in economic success that 
the American finds a way of affirming his personal inde- 
pendence; but this independence remains wholly abstract, 
for it does not know on what to bestow itself.” 

Male failure is always attributable, with Montherlant, 
to mother, sister, or wife. 

“The only place on his body where Achilles was vul- 
nerable,” he writes, “was where his mother had held him.” 

Woman, by the fact of being a woman, incarnates fail- 
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ure simply through lacking virility. She fails doubly by 
loving the man for his weakness instead of for the gran- 
deur of his masculinity. Her justification for her existence 
is that she affords him pleasure. 

This corresponds with Hefner’s answer to an inter- 
viewer asking him, “What do you look for in a woman?” 

“Virtue in those areas where virtue is important,” Hef- 
ner replies as precisely, as politely, as a floorwalker saying, 
“Ladies’ hosiery first aisle other side of the soda fountain, 
madam.” Hefner’s assertions are those of a small authority 
in a large department store, Montherlant’? those of a poet. 

Poet and floorwalker alike derive the total submission of 
woman from Oriental attitudes. Montherlant, finding his 
truth in Ecclesiastes— “the man who wishes you ill is better 
than the woman who wishes you well”— sees himself in an 
ancestral Hebraic light. Playboy’s thinkers arrange Hefner 
as an American caliph surrounded by lounging beauties, 
his bed in the background and a pipe in his teeth, for 
T ime. 

There is no tobacco in the pipe. Like the bed strewn 
with beauties, the pipe is a prop. 

Caliphs and pashas, khans of times long gone, herded 
their harems with the warlike dignity of bull walruses 
herding their cows. True voluptuaries, they peopled 
Heaven with women of whom one never wearied. On 
earth or in Heaven they had but one use for a woman, 
and in Heaven or earth they put her to it. 

Yet no women walk the heavenly home of a key-club 
caliph. There are no bosomy nudes in that great key club 
in the sky. There is only a shadowy three-piece band play- 
ing cool music for executive-angels. There is no Scotch, 
there is no rye. There are only vending machines from 
which may flow' Pepsi-Cola or Coca-Cola. But no booze. 

There is only I spacious guest room that has no guests. 
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Dominated by a suit of medieval armor wearing its helmet 
affronte. 

On the fleshless intellectual Montherlant, the stance 
of an Eastern potentate looks weird enough. But in adapt- 
ing it to Hugh Hefner it becomes a downright riot. The 
image of Dick Nixon being kind to a puppy is less pre- 
posterous, as Nixon may actually have liked the pup. 

Hefner doesn’t like his bunnies. Whenever a man per- 
verts love to moneymaking, he builds resentment against 
the money-maker. 

“What are you doing to me. Little Baby?” I once heard 
a procurer complain to his girl, “Why did you make a 
pimp out of a nice guy like me?” 

I was brought to myself by the falling of a shadow. A 
dark-haired girl with a taut, wan look, was standing over 
me, fully dressed. 

I did not have to ask who she was. 

“Hello, Connie,” I said. 

“It wasn’t five-thirty,” she told me in a low voice; “it 
was a quarter to six. He slapped me at a quarter to six.” 

“I read something about it,” I assured her. She didn’t 
seem to hear. 

“He didn’t slap me because 1 was high. He slapped me 
because I lost my job.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I walked along the lake up to North. It’s where I used 
to go swimming when I was a kid. I started to walk back 
to my old neighborhood. Then I remembered everybody 
I knew was gone— what was the use? What was the use of 
anything? I didn’t even belong to a neighborhood any 
more. Before 1 got back to the room 1 had it in mind— if 
he wasn’t there, that was it.” 

“And?” 


“He wasn’t there.” 
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That Hefner’s entertainments pretend to taste but come 
no closer than a ludicrous vulgarity is merely a local cir- 
cumstance. But, as a stage whereon young Americans are 
revealed as lacking any way of bestowing themselves upon 
the world, it is disturbing. 

For those who cannot bestow themselves become severed 
not only from the world but from themselves. And in such 
severance, whether that of Connie Petrie or of Hugh Hef- 
ner, each takes his own measures against his deprivation. 

Each devises his own vengeance. 


The winter day falls with a colder light today than the 
light that once fell between the blinds of a Sommerhaus, 

It was always summer in the Sommerhaus. A grand- 
fatherly light came down on the world that year and 
slanted between the blinds of the little old-world cottage; 
when many grandchildren ran in and out before dinner. 
But I was the only one of the many to whom my grand- 
father confided the name of the inventor of the Father 8c 
Son Cigar. 

And the farm boy from Black Oak who worked for Mc- 
('ormick Reaper himself became a grandfather who had 
no Sommerhaus. He became an old man lying on a West- 
side bed with his wife and son looking down at him. 

They saw his right hand take the fingers of his left, feel- 
ing something had gone wrong with the machinery of that 
hand; that had to be fixed with his right. 

They saw him pass from life into death still trying to fix 
the machinery of everything. His old woman saw him go, 
and his son saw him go. Yet neither mother nor son wept 
for the father’s death. 

So it was that the son knew that, for all his fixing, the 
old man had not been able to fix anything after all. 
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EPILOGUE 

Tricks Out of Times Long Gone 

Again that hour when taxies are deadheading home 
Before the trolley-buses start to run 
And snowdreams in a lace of mist drift down 
When from asylum, barrack, cell and cheap hotel 
All those whose lives were lived by someone else 
Who never had a choice but went on what was left 
Return along old walks where thrusts of grass 
By force of love have split the measured stone. 

I think hep-people leave small ghosts behind 
For haunting of winter ball parks and locked bars 
That ghosts of oldtime hookers walk once more 
That no ghost follows where a square has gone. 

Tonight when chimneys race against the cold 
Tricks out of times long gone, forgotten marks 
Come seeking chances lost, and long-missed scores 
Faces once dear now nameless and bereft 
Hepghosts made of rain that softly try old doors 
Forever trying to get down one last bet. 

Tarts out of times long gone 
Booth-broad, bluemoon cruiser, coneroo 
Come once again, palms outstretched to claim 
What never was their own. 

Drifters of no trade whose voices, unremembered, 
Speak in the city wires overhead— 

Now is the victims* hour where they go 
Where winoes used to drink themselves to death 
Or merely slept away their 29c woes. 
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Upon the just-before-day bus I saw a woman, 

The only one who rode 

Look wanly out at streets she used to know— 

^*And here I went**— * and there I slept**— * and there I 
rose**— 

Again by evening in a billboard*s cold blue glow 
She came forever toward me 
Walking slow 

Saying za za-za-zaza-za-zaza-za-zaza 
Walking slow. 

All day today old dreams like snowdreams drifting down 

Faces once known now nameless in a mist 

Return from hospital, prison and parole 

Mouths that once the mouth of summer sweetly pressed 

Saying zaza-za-zaza-za-zaza- za-zaza. 

Within a rain that lightly rains regret. 














